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ABSTRACT 

Presented is the final report of the California State 
Oepartaent of Education on the involveoent of 929 gifted children 
(grades 1-12) in 17 experimental educational programs during the 
1958-59 school year. The experiaental prograns evaluated are divided 
into three categories: special groupings, acceleration, and 
enrichaent in the regular class. A suoaary of the final report is 
followed by five chapters describing the study's origin, developient, 
research design, participating teachers and sponsors, and prograns. 
Subsequent chapters deal with the following topics: identification of 
pupils; evaluation of pupil achieveaent; characteristics of the 
population (including talents and skills reported by parents, and 
student attitudes revealed in &£isays) ; evaluation of pupils by 
parents, teachers, and selves; and evaluation of the prograns by 
teachers, pup .Is, and parents. Bxaained in Chapters 1<i-19 are 
reactions to specific prograns by pupils, parents, and teachers; 
evaluation of Ss social relationships and eaotional aaturlty; 
adainistrative operation of programs; evaluation of specific prograns 
(by teachers, consultants, and effects on acadeaic achieveaent) ; 
costs of progr.ns; and suppleaentary studies in five school 
districts. ?asxous foras used to gather data are appended. Sunnarized 
findings indicate that the participating pupils nade striking gains 
in achieveaent with accoapanying personal and social benefits. 
Cts) 
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l o the C^aliforni;i I.egivl;mire: 

Pursuant to the provisUmH of Scetum 2 of Chapter 2385, Statutes of 
1957^ we arc suhtnitting hereu ith the report, Educational Prografm for 
Gifted Pttpth^ which prepared by the Depnrtnient of Education. 

I'hc statute referred to directs the I>cp3rtmcnt of Fducation to make 
a Ntudy of prc»^ ranis for gifted pupils, to file a progress report with the 
Legislature <»n **r l>efore January 1, 1960. and to submit a final report 
on or l>cforc January 1, 1961. The progress report presented to the I960 
se^^sicm set forth the puq>oses of the study, the manner in which it was 
planned and organized, and certain of the findings. This final report, in 
addition to the items coxered previously, includes a C€>mpiete analysis 
of the data secured during the study and descriptions, of educational 
programs that seem to he most desirable for gifted pupils. The Depart- 
ment of Education is having legislative bills prepared that will carry 
out certain of the recommendations resulting from the study and will 
have the bills introduced for legislative consideration at an eiirly date. 

l*he Deparmicnt of Education is greatly indebted to the members of 
the special staff that carried out the study, to the members of the ad- 
visory comtnirree who participated in the planning and evaluation of the 
project, and to the various offices of county superintendents of schools 
and school districts that co-operated in making the study. Without their 
assistance the project would not have been possible. 



Sincerely, 




Supcrhtfcftdcm of Vnbtie Imtmction 
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1 icurc 29, pasje 152: The legends arc reversed. The 
£k r«ilc is for the RifuJ cig^ith Kradc boys, the 
dctittl one for the gifted high school boys. 

VUmc JO, r.»gc 153: The legends are reversed. The 
W.,ck p^olllc is for the gified eighth grade boys, the 
dottet?. one for business executives. 

Figure J4, page 157: The legends arc reversed, 'fhe 
blaclc profile is for the gifted high M:h«.l bo>-s the 
dotted one for die norm for collew bovs. .Also the N 
for the high school group should be 157. 

Figure 36, page 159: Tlte lej^nds are reversed The 
black profile is for the gifted high school girls, the 
doued one for the college norm population. 
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PREFACE 



This is the final report of a stiuK* of cducuiunal pnignuns for gifted 
pupils authori/ed h\- the Legislature in 19>7 and earried on in three 
counties in ditfcrent parts of the state. I hc project was initiated in 
ScptenilHrr, and was concluded on June Vhc experi- 

mental priigranis conducted in ctmnectioii with the srud\- were carried 
on during the I95S->9sL'hiHil yean 

The stud\' was carefully planned ro include programs that might he 
adaptable to a varietx (»f school situatiotts. The evaluation of the prog- 
ress made by pupils enrolled in these programs has meaning and sig- 
nificance for schiNils in alt parts of the state and provides the Lcgisiarir"'^ 
and the Department of T^ducation w ith infonnation needed in oriler to 
ilcveh^p appn^priate plans f(»r the educ:ition of pupils with exccpti'mal 
intellectual ability. 

The project was carried on b\' a staff of seven persons, whose names 
are listed in the lieginning of this report, riic)' were able to participate 
in the stud\' through the courtesy and co-o{>eration of Long Beach State 
CoKege* the Los Angeles City ScIum)! Districts, the L:i Canada Elemcn- 
tar\ School District, the San l>iego C'it\ Unified SchiH>l District^ the 
Ranehito rJementarx' Sch<M>l District, and the Office of the Yolo County 
Superintendent «if Sch<M>k Special thanks arc due to the chief admin- 
istrators of th.ese sch^nd districts and of the state college and to the 
Yolo County Superintendent of Schmils for releasing personnel to serve 
as staff members. 1 hanks are due alsi> to the ni!>re than 200 teachers 
and administrators in the participating scIuhiI districts and to the county 
superintendents of scIwmiIs and members of their staffs who gave so 
generously of their time and effort in onler to ensure the success of the 
study. 

The project staff memlnrrs were assisted in planning and evaluating 
the study and in numennis «»ther wa\s b\" a state-wide advisory com- 
mittee and a Department of I\ducation adviM>r>' conmiittec. The mcm- 
l>ers of these groups are listed elsewhere in this repi>rt. The study was 
carried on under the auspices of the Division of Instruction of the 
Department of Kducation and under the general direction of Jay Davis 
Omner, formerly Associate Superintendent of Public Instruction and 
Chief of the Division of Instruction. 
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SUMMARY OF THE FINAL REPORT 

All phases of th^; cvaluariiin made of prognuiis for gifted pupils 
inchidi^d in the State Study showed conclusively thnt the special provi- 
sions ni:u!c in these pn»grams were beneficial. Preliminary study of the 
pupifs re\ ci!!cd them to l>c a population of extremely high ability, with 
desirable pcrsimal and social characteristics. F valuations made through 
various tests and through ludgmcnts of parents, teachers, and pupils 
pro\'ed that the participating pupils made striking gains in achievement 
with acctHupanying pcrs<inal and social l)encfits. 

PROGRAMS STUDIED 

A total of 1 7 different t> pes of programs were evaluated within the 
studv. These were classiticd in three categories: <1) Special Groupings; 
(2) 'Accckrjfioin and (?) Eiirk}mfcin m the Regtilar Class. Many pro- 
grams at both the elementar\'^ and secondary levels were appropriate 
for rural as w ell as for urban schools. The grade le\'els represented in 
the study ranged from tirsr through twelfth. 

PUPILS STUDIED 

Tlic pupils w ho participated in the stud\^ were selected on the basic 
criterion of a minimum IQ of \ 30 on the StofiforiUBinet Scalc,^ an indi- 
vidual mental test. The total numbe r participating was 929, with an 
almost even division betw een the eUnientary and the secondary levels. 
Ro\ s and girls were ahuost evenly divided within the study population. 
Several supplemcntar>' groups which were established independently 
by school districts were evaluated through the use of State Study cri- 
teria and materials. These groups added 109 pupils to the study popu- 
lation. 

RESEARCH DESIGN 

Pupils were pbced in a nunil>er of experimental programs at each 
pnidc le\'cl stuilied, with a single control group for each grade leveL 
The control grmt{>s consisted of pupils who had been carefully matched 
with those of the experimental groups on the !)asis of intelligence, age, 
and socioeconomic status, but for whom no special program provi- 
sions were made. Statistical allowance was made fc^r initial differences 
in achievement mi that it was possible to measure the effects of the 
year's progratn. (Comparisons were made on a total group basis at ••he 
primary level since the experimental and control groups were highly 
similar. From the fifth through the twelfth grades, pairs of pupils in 
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the cx|>criincntnl and control groups were nintcticd for group coinpari- 
sons in achievement and iKrsonaksocial adiustinent. 

FINDINGS 

The essential findings of the study sire summariml as follows: 

Academic Acfiievemenf 

A nunit>er of measures w ere used to evaluate the academic achieve- 
ment of the pupils. At the primary le\ et the Clijfcs Rcaiiifffi^ Tcsts^ Pri^ 
//Afrv ivrd Aihwrccii^ and two sratT-'dc\iscd instruments, the **Formal 
Arirhmctic Pri>cesscs Tt^'' and the •*Puptl Fvaluation^ Primar)^ Form/* 
were used. The Siufucnrial Tests of EiffiCatiOfhil Prof^rcss vcrc adminis- 
tered from the fifth grade through the high school, and high scIum>I 
seniors were given the Oriidtnne Record ExafNunnion Area Tests^ de- 
vised for use w ith college seniors and graduate students. 

When ccMUpared to pupils in the control group, the first grade pupils 
w ho participated in experimental programs made significant gains in 
reading and arithfuetic^ At the upper elementary and high schtiol levels 
the pupils in 10 out of 12 experimental programs made gains that were 
significantly higher than those made by pupils in the control group, 
lliis w as the case despite the fact that the pupils in the control group 
in many instances also made gains that were higher than would have 
Inren expected. 

1 he intellectual pow er and aauiemic achievement of gifted pupils are 
show n In" the results of the Griidtme Record Exafffimitioff. A group of 
75 high school seniors surpassed the achievement of the a\'eragc cH>llege 
senior on tests in the social sciences, humanities, md natural sciences, 
rhe performance of the high school seniors was closel\' comparable 
to that of college seniors who had majored for four \ears in the sub- 
ject areas tested. 

Further evaluation of the perfonnance of the 75 high school seniors 
revealed that stuilents in the ex|>erimental group significantly exceeded 
those in the control group. Th«^refore, if the comparisons had been made 
iHrrw een college nomis and the sttidcnrs tn the experimental group only, 
the ilifferences in favor of the high school group would have been even 
greater. 

CharaefarisUcs of fhB Population 

Pupils in the experimental and control groups were evaluated on the 
basis of a numtier of developmental factors through comparison with 
the studies of Terman and others. Analysis showed again that gifted 
children mature far earlier than the general population. Parents reported 
that 45 per cent of the total group had learned to read before they 
entered the first ^radc. 
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The attitude of the gifted child tnw urd schcnil uas regarded by his 
parents as generalh* favoral>!c. The niajoritv of needs the parents listed 
for their children ucre intellccriwl in nature. The parents reported a 
wide variety of skills and talents for their children, with perfonnance 
in music and art accounting f€>r one-fourth of the total. 

Restihs of imervieivs ivith parents^ pupils^ arid teachers. The com- 
bined tudgments of parents, pupils and teachers derived from inter- 
views held prior to the experimental year indicated that the pupils had 
favorable attitudes tt^ivard school and that they were well adjusted 
and well accepted \i ithin their peer group. 

Attitudes revealed in essays. An cssa\' assigned to assess the attitudes 
of both the pupils identified as gifted and other pupils toward special 
planning for bright pupils was written during the regular class period 
prior to the experimental year* The respc^ns^ of both groups over- 
whelmingly faxored special plans for the gifted, thereby indicating that 
the pupils themselves supported the idea. The majority of reasons given 
by the gifted related to the need for self-realization; the other pupils 
most often cxpr^^sed the opinion that gifted pupils need more and 
harder w ork, 

A second essay dealt \i ith hero-ideals. I his essay was assigned for 
the purpose of exploring the quality and diflferences in selection of 
heroes in gifted and random groups to find clues to the values and atti- 
tudes of the pupils. The essays revealed that gifted pupils earlx^ tran- 
scend the immediate environment in their choice of heroes and that 
the most important reason for the selection of heroes is that of con- 
tribution to societv'. 

Evatuation of Pvpih by ParBnts, Teachers, and Sehes 

A 16-item scale was devised to measure the effects of programs cm 
know ledge, stud\' habits, critical thinking ability,, motivation for learn- 
ing, interpersonal relationships, and self-understanding. Parents, teachers, 
and pupils evaluated ^hc pupils on these items on the basis of the State 
Study program. VMiilc the pupils started at a high level of performance, 
the\- showed growth in all of the areas listed and growth occurred at 
all grade levels. 

Teocfiar Bvcfhation of Self and of Program 

FA'aluations made by the parrtcipatine teachers twice during the 
1958-59 school year showed that the teachers* attitudes toward the 
special provisions and programs were highly favorable. The teachers 
thought that their teaching skills and academic knowledge had in- 
creased markcdl>* during the year and that they had gained in under- 
standing and appreciation of the gifted. The>- also thought that the 
curriculum help and added materials made available to them during 
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the year were of great assistance. The programs according m the 
teachers liad t>een of value in motivating the gtftcii and also in moti- 
vating ail of the other pupils in the class grou|)s. 

Fupll Evatuafion of Programs 

Pupils from the fifth grade on were asked to ev:duate the programs 
in w hich they had participated during the experimental \ear. Nearly 
all of thcn^ (96 per cent) stated that the programs had been hencHctal. 
Man\- of them had encountered problems, but c»vcr three-fourths fa- 
vored continuaticm of their particular programs. I'hc value most fre- 
quently mentioned b\ the pupils was tlie f>pportunity to leam and to 
progress at their f>wn rates. The niaioritx* of problems reported by 
the pupils related to achievement pressures. 

Parent Evaluafion of Programs 

A great majority of the parents («4 per cent) regarded the experi- 
mental prt>grams as l^neHcial. A total of 92 per cent wanted the pro- 
grams continued, while «mly 4.5 per cent opposed contimiatifin. The 
values observed by paa*nts included increased interest in learning, real- 
ization of the value of educattcHK intellectual stin)utation, and improved 
|H:rsf>nal ailiusrment. The greatest numlnrr of problems rep<»rted by 
parents, like those reported by pupils, were related to achievement 
pressures. 

Bvahafion of Social RBlafiomhips and Emofionat Maturity 

Friemiship choices. The relationships of the pupils in the elementary 
grades with their classiuates were evaluated to determine the effects 
of experimental pn>grams. Comparisons were made Inrtween pupils in 
experimental groups and those at the same grade level in control grou|>s. 
The total grtiup of first grade pupils and the total group of fifth and 
sixth grade pupils showed signtficant gains in social status w hen com- 
pared to control pupils who were not involved in programs. The spe- 
cial pn>grams in general appeared to t>e beneficial to the social status 
of pupils in the experimental group* 

Catiforfiia Psychological bivcntory. At the junior and senior high 
school levels, the California {psychological Inventory was used to eval- 
uate the general emotional maturity of the groups and to determine 
program etTects. The lnventor\' showed that the gifted at l>oth the 
junior and senior high scho<il levels resembled college and adult popu^ 
lati(»ns more closely than they resembled their ciwn age mates. The 
striking and consistent early emotional maturity of both gifted bov s and 
girls is in keeping with their early intellectual maturity as measured 
by the individual intelligence test 

Despite the high initial ratings in emotional maturity, the pupils in 
the experimental group made man)' ntorc significant gains on individual 
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scales cif the Inventor)' than Akl the gifted pupils in the control group. 
The evidence shows that the ijifted who pa.ttctptited in experimental 
proirrains showed no til effects in pcrsonal-socLtl-psychologieal areas. 

An analysis of the subtest scales revealed direct relationships between 
a hig!) value nn informarton and intellectual matters and a sense of 
personal welUbeinjr. The relationships were found to be highly signi- 
ficmt; conversely, those pupils having low* ratings in well-being were 
found also to be low in tntellcctuat efficiency* 

AdminlstrottYO Operotion ef Programs 

The five aspects of successful program planning, (I) philosophical 
acceptance, (2) planned objectives and evaluation procedures, (J) con- 
tinuity of pnvgrams* (4) teacher training* and (5) consultant help, are 
descril>ed in the chapter "Administrative Operation of Programs." 

f vo/uofron of SpecWc Programs 

In the chapter "Evaluation of Specific Programs,** each program used 
in the State Study is evaluated by the teachers and consultants who 
worked \\ ith it. "^rhe problems and assets are presented, and these form 
a background, in essence, for identification of the factors necessary for 
successful planning. Evaluation results arc reviewed briefly. 

Cosh of Programs 

The chapter "Oisis of Programs** is devoted to reporting program 
costs and budgeting limitations. The information in this chapter was 
used to secure Advisory Committee reactions and recommendations. 

Supplem&nfary Studios 

Several school districts reported studies which they conducted in- 
dependently of the State Study. In two of these districts State Study 
procedures ^nd materials were used, and results were evaluated through 
the use of State Stud>' ccmtrols. Three districts developed their own 
cvaluari(»n methods. All of these studies present interesting information 
in addition to that gathered in the State Study and support without 
exception the value of special educational planning for gifted pupils. 
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NEED FOR THE STUDY 

t- ;irly in 1957 the Gtlifomia Legisbnire directed its attention to the 
cduc;ition;ii needs of intcliectua!ly gifted children. The Icgislfttfini real^ 
i/cd the importance of adequate schooling for this group and realized 
;ttsi» the tniportanec of sound planning toward this end. I hey provided^ 
therefore, for a study of educational programs for the gifted which 
wcntid furnish them a basis for legislative deliberation. The Slate De- 
partment of l*ducatton was directed to conduct this study and to report 
the results to the Legislature. 

In taking this approach to an educational problem, the I^cgislature 
established an important precedent and ^t a new and promising pattern 
for the solution of educational problems. In fact, while the study was in 
progress several states inquired about the legislation and certain states 
passed legislation similar to tliat of California. 

NEED FOR PUr4NING 

The action of the Legislature in providing for the present study gives 
evidence of the interest of California lawmakers in adequate education 
for gifted children. Their interest has been shared by a targe number of 
individuals and groups within the state, among them the California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, Inc., the American .Association of 
University Women, and the California School Boards Association. 

These laymen and Calif(»mia educators are dedicated to the concept 
that each child has worth and dignity and that he has the right to the 
fullest dexelopment of his unique abilities. It is because of this dedica- 
tion that a complex £;chooI system w ith many kinds of services has been 
developed. The facilities, senices, and personnel are present for one 
purpose— the appropriate education of every child. 

Vropx the I920*s on, efforts have been made in \ arious schcM>l systems 
to mcot the needs of the intellectually gifted children. Ivspecially during 
the past ten years, schcHil personnel have devoted much time and energv- 
to the child with high learning potential. Part of the effort has been due 
to added knowledge concerning the complex needs and variability of 
the intellectually gifted, part to societal needs. Many schools have at- 
tempted to make adequate provisions to educate their gifted childen 
properly. 

t'p to the present time, a variety of special educational provisions 
have been made for the intellectuall)* gifted. Some school s> stems have 
offered elalnirate, continuous programs throughout the grades; others 
have offered progranis for certain grade levels only; and some havQ 
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iiifereit programs onW during >(H:ci(icd pcricHls of rinic. Ail rlic schm>l 
s>*stcn)9i Iwvc been hampered financially in their endeavor to employ 
pn»per research and evaluation pnKredures. Because of the wide varia-^ 
ticHi in the pmviMc^ns it \s important to examine the educational needs 
of the gifted, to assess the strengths and problems Cfmtaincd witliin 
various programs^ and to arrive at some plan whereby adequate educa- 
tional opportunity may be extended to each gifted child enrolled in 
California schcM>l& 

EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 

The intellectually gifted child k an exceptional child* with excep- 
tional educational needs. He is a rapid deveh>per, rapid to the jKiint that 
teachers need to make special plans and to provide individualized instruc- 
tion for him commensurate with his capabilities. Unless his particular 
needs arc met, he faces a problem of inadequate educational develop- 
ment and resultant disinterest. 

A cenrral question to be asked is whether educators are meeting or 
have met the educaticmal needs of the intellectually gifted. For example^ 
can educators plan successfully for pupils in the fifth grade like those 
within the present study whose average achie^xmenc is equivalent to 
that of pupils in the eighth grade and who in many instances test in 
achievement at tenth and even twelfth grade levels? What about the 
pupil in the first grade uho reads at fifth grade level and has learned 
all of the arithmetical concepts and processes contained within the 
primary curriculum? Can educators adequate!}- meet the needs of high 
schtiol seniors like those within the present study, who have exceeded 
the nteasurcd performance of college seniors in certain areas without 
having spent a da>- in college? What conditions do educators need in 
order to ensure that these individuals w ill be properly educated? Is it 
possible (or the classroom teacher in the usual situation to meet the 
unusuil needs of tiiese pupils? If not, what special help does he need to 
do 50^ 

RELATED STUDIES 

Considerable progress has been made since the early I920's when edu- 
cators hrst realt/ed that the real problem of educational retardation 
was not that of the child with low ability but rather that of the child 
with high intelligence. 1 A number of studies, notably those of Terman,-' 
ha\e given us insight into the characteristics of gifted children^ Other 
studies* some of which are cited in the following sections, ha\ e indicated 
certjia of the learning pmblems which gifted children face. 

Learned and Wood presented evidence th.-^t the highest-ranked stu- 
dents at freshman level in college were already beyond the educational 

; \jcvfh M. Trrm^o. '*llie IW uf IniclliRcnLV Tnt% in the Grading of ChUdim." f'mmal of 

•?L4w*is M. Tt>rmiia fund ihkvt%. ^Wt^nul unit Fb>»kal Traiu of a Thousand Gifted CbUdMQ." 
Ottnetic Stinfufs of Ommst Vol. 1. Stanford> Californiat Stanford Univeniiy Ptem^ 1926. 
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level at which a college could serve them cfTcctivcly, that this Mtuaticm 
resulted in deterioration in the students' educaticmal |>erfonnancc, and 
that for a period uf three > ears they w ere doing little more than mark- 
ing time in order to receive degrees/* Their study also slwiu ed that 1/ 
per cent oi the prc»speetive teachers in the senior year of college had 
hnver sctires than H |>er cent of the high schcnd science students 
studied.^ 1 he results of this stud\' indicate that a nui«l)er of individuals 
at all schtnd levels re^iuire indivtduali/ed help and teaching to further 
their learning. 

A study inv<ilving 502 gifted high schiKil graduates In Michigan 
showed that their classes and coiirses, ut\ the whole, provided neither 
the stimulus nor the necessary invoKxment to make them work to 
capacity • They did not neglect their clas^ work* hut rather did it with 
little effort while being occupied w ith other activities** Tyler indicated 
that the nuire ah'.w students in the eleventh and twelfth grades do not 
make progress, as shown b\ tests, but instead turn their energies into 
extracurricular activities.® Studies by Barl>e^ and Gallagher*' show 
that gifted students make little use of library facilities, denwnstrate 
poor motivation, and waste an immeasurabte amount of intellectual 
powxn 

The effect of poor motivation on college attendance is difficult to 
measure. Other factors undoubtedly operate as well. Regardless of 
cause, one of the best-know n studies has shown that only i»ht>ut half 
of the top 26 per cent of high school graduates go to college.^ Since 
these are the per^ns w ho could profit nuist from college nttend;mcc, 
the waste in rc^urces is appalling* 

The studies cited in the foregoing indicate that many gifted students 
fall far short of meeting the need for self-actualiitation. The use of po- 
tential and the kinds of attainment gained are less in many cases than 
they should be. When the sclund fails to interest and encourage indi- 
viduals to achieve to the full extent of their ability, those individuals 
undoubtedly live limited and even unliappy lives because of the failure. 

THE NEEDS OF SOCIETY 

Closely allied to the individual's need to use his potential is the need 
of societ>' for his ability. Much has l>een written, particularly since 
October, 1957, of the need for wise use of intelligence. Society has 

» WillMm S. Leammi ami Bva D. WootI, Ihe SitiJini and lilt KmouWat. BuUeltai No. 29. 
New Yorkt Cararftb i-uutidattoii fuf iht AdviiJHTnH*iii t4 It^dcbinfii 1938, p. 26. 
^ ll^iii* PP* 42-44i 

& Pai? L. DrvMftl and Ji»lui M. Crahi»w» **T!if Ctflcfd Evuluiittt Tlwir liisfi Sduw! Experknori" 

^luiph W. 'I';flcr. ''Mrtfting thr C bulWuMi* tif the (iifled. * LWmrniar} Sthottl JoumuU LVIII 

\v3w''Biil^?''St^W of lh^ Reudinit of Otftrd lliith Sdifio! Sludi^nu," Eluealitmal AJmin- 

» lames 1. GalUsher and lliora C'liitt-aer, "llic Adiustmrnt of Ctfict) CluldtCQ in the nntular 
Oasiniom.'^ Fjccrfrtiimal Childrr«. X^^^^^ ^ . 

•Dael W(ilAe» tiemurM of SptiM»»d It^ enU New York: Ilafper 8k Btet.» 19S4, p. 8. 
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been w iltmg to rec(rgni/e and reward the skills and talents of individuals 
in certain ficKk The successful athlete, the movie stan and the cr Miner 
have received st»ctj| adulation atui ridt rcimincration, I'hc successful 
scholar and research scientist is imt ttcueralt\* thus rewarded; rather* 
he may I>e regarded with suspicion aiitl his work ina\* he disparaged. 
The Fdueational Policies (NtnunrNsion has |>ointed out that to the extent 
the Aniericn people fail to recogni/e the superi<»r ahilities of gifted 
people* th*ry 'eny themselves a measure of the |>«»tential IjenefitsJ** 

Set^ral survevs have indicated the extent to which society loses 
through its failure to identifx' and rec(»gni/e the |>erson of high poten- 
tial. Tests given during World War II revealed that many gifted men 
had never Imen recognimi as such.** In 1956, according to the Central 
Intelligence Agency, the Russians were giving «-echnolf>gical training 
to four men as cotupared to our three and were training these men as 
well as or lietter than we were training <mrs.'- At that time \vc were 
training half as many scientists and engineers as we needed; and yet 
more than half of our high scIwk>1s were not offering cither physics or 
chemistry Inrcause of a shortage of teachers. By MM?, tin demand for 
physicians will h.ivc risen from 210,000 to 255,000.*5i The areas of 
greatest shortage u itliin the economy arc those that require high intcl* 
lectual ahilities and s|Kciai training. 

What can be done through proper identification and planningr Sidney 
Prcssey ^* describes some provocative p<»ssihilities. He points out that 
the Furope of one hundred to two hundred \ ears ago valued music 
and musicians. Because of this, a major part of our serious musical 
heritage came tis fruition during that period. Composers and performers 
including Handel, Haydn, Mo/art, C:hopin. *^chubert, and Mendels- 
sohn began their major contributiiins at early ages and worked within 
a general climate of si^cial recognition. 

During the 1900X the greatest rec«>gnition of talents and abilities 
has been made in the field of athletics. In no other field hjve the talents 
of the gifted been nurtured as in this area. Promising athletes are identi- 
fied early, are given reci>gnition, encouragement, op|)ortunities for 
emplo>'nicnt, and skilled, individualized training. Bobby Jones was a 
state golf champion at fourteen. Sonja Ilenie was weirld figure-skating 
champion, X'incent Richards national tennis singles champion, and Mau- 
reen Dmnolly women's tennis singles champion, each at fifteen years 
of age. 

^BJucatifm of the dh^J^ i:«UitaiH»n^l Poliiu-^ CommU^Hifi. WVhlngion. D-C: Nmitmal E«lu 
catkin Atsi»ci4ti(»tt, June, 1950, p. II. 
II ffiU.. p. 21. 

"Normti E. l ultK ati*l Nuhi'Vi'^ Atimli'V, IvtuhinR the Ihi^ht and titiU'U, LnftliUUioil ClifTti^ 
New Jrneyt Frrmin: llall. p- 

i^Manpfmcf ani FiIik af ioH. IUIiKJli<*nal Piilkrlvs CcNnmiMiion. WatJilngtoOb D.Ct NitioDal 

Sklncy l^rrftteV) ''CoiurriiinR thv N.>iurr .itui Nunurr of Crniu^/* HvwniHie Monthly ^ LXXXI 
(Srptrmbtfr. 12329. 
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These gifted niusicians and athletes attained recognition becaiLse of 
coinnum environmental factors. In every case^ their ahiKties wtrr recog- 
nized early; tlicy were encfitiraged to develop the?{e ahilittesi they n-erc 
tau<;ht b>' fitghly skilled adults; and they were given opportunity for 
asMKriatiiin with others who had atraincii success in their field of interest. 

Ik-causc <if individual and scicictal needs, the rccognittcm and nurture 
of abilities must extend to nian\' areas of conifKtence. There is need tt> 
foster the skills of the potential statesman^ the future teacher, the youth-* 
ful scientist, and the linguist of the future. To do this, educational 
prfigrams nuist be ofTcred that provide in full measure for individual 
talents and abilities. 

A significant report, made by a group of eminent scientists to the 
President, points out the importance of fostering, rewarding, and ap- 
plauding inrcllectual excellcnceJ*^ These men contrast the frontier so- 
ciet\' of one hundred \'cars ago in which physical prowess and bravery 
neccssaril)' uere held in high esteem with the frontier of today, which 
is intellectual, and where the scholar, the research worker, the scientist, 
the cngiticcr, and the teacher are the pi«»necrs. They stress the impor- 
tance of realizing that while the tfital intellectual capacities of (»ur nation 
have ne\xr really liecn challenged until recently tliey are being chal* 
Icnged today. Their message is one of an urgent need to realise that 
all of the brain power of our popuiaticm necdk full development, that 
wcll-trninat minds arc among the nuist critical of our naticmal assets 
and among the most scarce and most valuable of our resources. 

While their report is centered chiefly upon scientific needs, the scien- 
tists point out the need for high c]iiatit>* leadership in all fields. They 
made the follow ing statement regarding their own specialty. 

Si'icncc. citginccring, and tcchnok^ have obviously iKrcn respfrnMble for a 
hiist (if conspicuous changes at all IcveU of our modem ctvili/ariiHi. Tlicrc is 
much rcaM>n to expect that such changes will continue and will indeed accel- 
erate. I'hcrc is no way to turn back the cl<»ek or to turn off scientific advance. 
There will be no international nK)ratortum on science or tcchnolog>*. The 
tHTtiple f»f the United States on the m^st practical grounds tntuiC accept and 
.sup|M>n thvsv propcKitiiHis. By ignoring them or by fmtering them only with 
nscfW'. they could d«»oni their natic»n to unnecessar>' weakness and Imckward- 
neyti m a world where c»ther nations arc not so fcHYlish. Alfred Xorth White* 
lurad said iti W6: "in the condtti<ms of modern life the rule is atisolutc: T he 
race which iUks not %'alue trained intelligence is docmied 

I^ecma Tyler expresses the belief chat civilisation rests upon the 
shoulilcrs of its great men. She cites evidence from the research oi Cox, 
w ho found through biographical study that creative leaders throughout 
history were of highly superior mental ability. The study gives strong 

"1 tliicatluB for the Aat of Scriroct'.'* Predkleni'i Science Atlviiory I'^mmhicc. WaUiinttlon. 
Ill Hie Whitr Um$c, Ma? 24, t9S9, p. M Cmimr«>Kra|ihrd). 
p. 4. 

^-Icvna Ty\tT. The Ptytht^nify »/ Human tHfft^renceu New York: A:»;^U'i«>ii Crotury Cniftft» 
Inc.. p. (fieLtiml etliiiun). 
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siip|t<>rt to the belief th^r the leaders of tomorrow will ciMoe from 
among the gifted children of the present schcnd generations^ 

The pri't^ent stud\\ while limited Xu a duration of one year within 
the schfMil setting, is directed toward an identification of practices that 
ma>* help to bring alnrnt pn>per planning for gifted youth. l*he pupil 
l>opulation partknpating in the study during the I95K-59 schcnil year 
was approvimatciy 1/100 of all gifted youth of California. It is cstt- 
matcil that in the schools of the state there arc now between 60,000 and 
VCMKN) pupils who are intellectually gifted, it takes no imagination to 
visualize the potential for individual and s(K.nal gain if all these gifted 
individuals are identified and are given every optK>rtunity for the de- 
velopment of their abilities. The purpose o( the present study is to 
examine means of making essential educational provisions f<»r the gifted 
and til dckennine ways in which the provisions may be made. 
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Chapter 3 



DEVELOPMENT OF THE STUDY 

In the svssUm o( the (!a!ifurtm I.cgitilaturc, Assembly Bill 959, 
h|xmsorvJ by Asseinblv nwn (I;irh« Bee of May w ard and c<>s>poni;ored 
by Ahm CI. Pattee. Salinas, 1 xneNr R- CJeiUles, Claremcmt, Dorothy M. 
t>(muhcK% BakcrslicUK Montixcl A. Burke, Aihanibra, Qiaries OiapcU 
InglewtKKU l.tmis Francis San Matc«N Samuel R. Gcddes, Napa« Charles 
\V\ Me> ers, San Francisco, (Parley W Porter, Compton, and Bruce Sum- 
ner, Santa Ana, was intrinluced to provide for a study of special pro- 
grams for giftci! pupils to dctcnnine tiie costs and special administrative 
problems involved in such programs, and to determine the possibie 
[benefits to !>c derived by pupils for whom the programs are provided. 

Assembly Btll 959 uxs subsequently incorporated into Senate Bill 62, 
w hich pro\ tded for a ccunpanion study <m programs for the emotionally 
disturbed. This measure w as sponsored by Senators James J. McBride, 
X'entura, Stephen P. 1 eale. West Point, and I-ouis G. Sutton, Maxwell. 
Senate Bill No. 62 was signed b>' Ciovernor Knight on July 16 and 
became cireeti\ e on September 1 1, 1957. 

Section 2 of Senate Bill 62, which authorized the present study fol- 
low's: 

Sec, 2, The State Dcpunnient ctf Education of Calif umia is hereby author- 
irvil and ilircctcd tt% make £i studv of sficcml educational programs designed 
ut iwvx the need <»f gittcd pupils in the public Si'hmils of the State. The study 
slulK a!!H>ng other apprtipriatc nuttvts analyze the need for special enriehment 
profit jn^s for gifted pupils* the emts of hueh pnrgrams« and the posisibic benc- 
t\ts to \k' den\ed bv pupiK uho ;tre provided with such special programs. 
A pretitninarv re|>orT uf the studv shall be provided tu the L^egiidature on or 
before january I, and the lin.il re|K*rt shall be provided on or before 

Jan»ar>- I, t*M!. 

The bill als^> authorized the establishment of a ten mentber advisory 
conunirtie on the project statf and the expenditure of $40,000 during 
the first > car tif the threc-ycisr study. 

On September 12, 1957, Ro\^ K. Simpson, Superintendent of Public 
Instructioii, appointed a pri>ject co-ordinator for the study. Headquar* 
tcrs for tix study project were established in the State DcpartnKnt of 
F.ducation building in Sacramento. 

The activities first undertaken included the development of (1) a 
preliminarx* outline of purposes and procedures to l>e followed in mak- 
ing the study; (2) criteria for the selection of study centers; (3) criteria 
and materials for the identificatitm and study of intellectually gifted 
pupils; (4) plans for the programs to be studied; (5) evaluation pro- 
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cedures; and (6) a gcncni! plm of operation. A numt)cr of contacts 
were niadc with scIumiI adinlntstnirors to ilcvelop preliminary plans 
for programs w ithin the study fraiticwork at^d rc» pl.in for the re|>orttng 
of auxiliary studies* 

ADVISORY COAAMIHEE 

An advisory commitree of ten mctnhers was provided for in Section 4 
of Senate Bill 62. The duties of chis c«Uimnttec were M assist in the 
formulation of the pn^icvt design and in the cvaloatitm of the outcome. 
Roy E. Siiiipson, Supcrintcndenr of Public Instruction, appuimcd the 
following persons to scr\e on this conmiittec; 

Mt%. George Aljxrrs, Mcintier, Marin CJounty BtmrU t»f I'.dttctitiiin, and Special 

EJucation Citaimun* Calil'ornia c;tHigres!> of Parents and Teachers Inc. 
I.co C^ain, Vice Prt-sidcFU* San rraneisci» State ('tdlcgc 

Martild I). Caner* Rcvi-areh Associate, Institute «»f Child Welfare, Univeniity 

uf (^Hfomia^ Berkeley 
Ad<dfu de Urioste, Member* Board of IMiication, San Francisco City Unified 

School district 

\!rs. C;hark^ (;f»«»de» MeniUT, B«».ird of rducation, <Jri>vsnKint Union Iligh 

Schnol District, San l>ie|ro Onititw and State 1 ducarion Chairman, Aiiierican 

.\sM)cii«rion of Ui^iverxity \Vi»ntcn 
Ilcnr>' M. CJunn, Su|Krtntcndenr, Pa!o Aho Citv Unified Schixil District 
George Hall, Assistant St»perintendcnt, San Diego City Unified Schoiil District 
Dtinald j. Kincaid, Ow>rdinator of thv Programs for the CJiftcd, I-os Angeles 

City I'lenientary Sch<«t! District 
Mrs. Marian Schcifi-lc Condc, PrinctpaL CJrecnl»r:ie ricnuntary Sch<M>l, Kentficld 

r.Ieincntary S^htMiI District, Murin Omnty 
May V. Scagtiv, A&iiHtanr Dcm, Sclioc»l of I ducation. University of California, 

I. OS Angeles 

In addition to x\\q ten member committee aiithori/ed by Senntc Bill 
62, the following nine memlicrs nf the Gilifornia StiUe Department of 
Kducation were nppfiintcd to serve :is a departmental advisory com- 
mittee: 

Laurence I.. IJclanpcr, DmNuhan^ in Guidance, Bureau <if Ciutdanec 

Gcncvic Dexter, Ctmsulrant in Fhysical Kducation, Bureau of Health Education, 

Physical Education, and Recreatiim 
ji>hn R. I\ales, Omsultant in SectH'-tary I.ducation. Bureau of Secondary i:du- 

catton 

Mclvin W. CJipc, Consultatit in I\ducatiun Research, Huaau of Education Re- 
search 

Donald Kitch, Cliicf of Surplentcncal Mduearton Services, [>iv!Mon of I«- 
fitruction 

Dorothy M. KnmlK Oininittant. State Collei^c («urrievla, Di%'i&ion of State Ccd- 

leges and 'IVachcr I"ducaiii>n 
Mrs. Lorcne Marshall. Considtant in t'lementary l'.dueatton« Bureau of fUc- 

mcmary Eductiuon 
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Tmcst Willcnlnrrii^ (Ihtcf* BuriMU of S|H.^*ial Wucition, DivKiim of Special 
Schmilfi 2nd Services 

RiiUTt I.. \\*<HKf\v4rd, Coimiltant in Indu^rial Arts Kducuttutu Bureau of Indm^ 

tri.lf I \titi':ttiuft 

Mr. Kitch wms nunicd chainnan of the coinliincd advisory committee 
Ciinststing of the two gnntps. 

The nictn!>crs of tlK combined comintttcc met with the staff members 
tif the project on Ilecen^lK?! 6 and ?, 1957. July 2% 1958, and May 15, 
1959, and gave valuable assistance on all phases of the pmjcct. 

The schmd districts selected to participate in the study had pupil 
{nypulaticHis ranging from 19 to nM>rc than 45{MMH) and represented 
dilFcrent types of schcnd district organization. They were in Stanislaus, 
I, OS Angeles, and San l>icg<i counties. The districts were thus chosen 
in onier to meet effectively the requireuKnts s|>ecificd in Senate Bill 62. 
The f<>ilouing criteria were used as a biwis for selecting the districts: 

1. Representation of rural, setniurban, and urban areas 
Kcprescnration of varied geographic locati<ms 

3. I'stablislied interest in the program of helping intellectually gifted 
children and youth 

4. Possibilities for varied program appniaches 

5. Administrarive and school bona! support of the pilot study 

6. I.<K*al staff support of the project, including the designation of a 
liaison person 

7. Gmummity understanding and acceptance of the study project 

Table I lists the schm>l districts participating in the State Study, 
their average daily attendance, and the major industries in the areas 
where they are located. Hie participating districts represent both north- 
ern and scnithern California; and they represent conmiunitics of diverse 
interests, backgrounds, and composition. Although the total community 
population in each instance is not show n in the table, the wide range 
of comnnmity size in relarion to average daily attendance is evident. 

A second group of schcM>l districts participated in the study liy fur- 
nishing pupil data for comparison purposes.* These districts follow: 

Downey Union High School District, I.i>s Angeles County 
Baldwin Park Unified School District, Los Angeles County 
Little Lake i:iemcntar>' ScIumiI District, Los Angeles Giunty 
Ceres Flementary School District, Stanislaas County 
Oakdate Uniem F.lemcntary School District, Stanislaus County 
Cajon Valley Union Flementary School District, San Diego County 
Sacramento City Unified School District 

' In »dJltioii trt Ibe supcrinfrntU-nts of thrw Rchoo! district*, the MlmvmR pcfM>nfi gave vulunMr 
n«^istJni'r: llafold Rcetl. Rrgin^lii Conler, Hubert ElliottA anil IrsinccH Milm*H. 
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There was a wide range of econcmiic and cultural advantages in I with 
uriKtn and rural areas studied. The ehildren in the study came from 
snuill and large fanns, fnnn sparsely pc>ptilated« rather isolated areas and 
heavily pc^pulated areas from crowded industrial secrinns and from 
spacious residential areas. The general school populaticm in Oilifornia 
IS adequately represented in the study san^ple. 

In addition to the schfiol districts participating in this study, several 
districts supplied their own research information, which is sunintarixed 
in the reports contained in Chapter 19, ''Supplementary Studies." One 



TABLE 1 

ScWi Districts Particrpoting In the Stote Study, Their Averoge Ooity 
Attendance, and Mafor industries In the Area Eoch 
District Wos Locoted 



Cuufity 



San Diego 



Los Angeles , 



Stanislaus 



Schou! JUtrict 



Chula \'ltkla Cily Kknnentary., 
La .\!c*a-Sprin^ Valley hl!e- 
mentar)' 



I 



(iro&i»mont Union High... 
San DIcuo City I'nificU. . 



Hawthorne Klementary _ » 

Manhattan Beach City Kle* 

men tan' 

Montebello Unltie^l 

1-08 Angeles City Klfnientary 

I#os Angeles City Hij^h 

Denalr L'nificil 

Kmpirc Union Elementary 

Gratton Elementar\- 

Grayson Elementary.. . . 
Hart-Ransoni Union Kleitjcntary 

Hu^bson Union £!c!»entar>* 

I#a Grange Klementary* 

Modesto Cjity High 

Newman Elementary 

Paradise Elementary . . . . 

Patterson Elementary.,. 

Salida Union Elementary* . 
Stanislaus Union Elementary* . . . 
Sylvan Union Elementary.. 
Valley Home Joint Elementary. 

Water ford Klementar>». 

Waterptrtt Union Klementar)*... 



AVCfAfrc daily 
AttenJance^ 



9/^4 
S,(i23 
7,591 
94. W 

4.725 

5,292 
13,477 
339,499 
111,643 

359 
630 

54 
219 
419 
767 

19 
4,326 

tm 

107 
751 
442 
479 
674 
114 
4X6 
31H 



Aircraftf tuna, agriculture 

Small mamtfacturinK« 

agriculture 
Small manufacturings 

agriculture 
xVircraft, tuna, shtpbu!tcl<^ 

ing, U. S. Navy 

Aircraft, small industry 

Smalt !ndustr>' 
Diversified 
Diversified 
Diversified 

Turkeys, fruit, Uaio'ing 
(for entire county) 



' Sfiurcc: Appnfthmmefit of th^ %taw M$m*t lund — Purt f. Burrju of School ApiMfrtionmrnts and 

Rcjports. Sacramrnlo: Cilififrnlu State IX^imrtmcnt uf Hdui-Jtmn, t>ecfttilH p> 
* Source: Local Chaml^er uf i'lmimcrce puhltcatitini. 
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of these districts, S;in I-uis ()his|>4i (:it\ l.lcincnnirv Sw'hi>o! District, 
uttii/cci all of the State Study %mt\:rh\s aiul priHTcdurcs in its supple* 
incntiirv studw This district is in :\ siUitll coninmnitv that Umm ihc 
hub for an ;igricuUiu\i! luxx I he aver;u»e d.iilx attendance of San Luis 
Ohispi) City FJeinentarx" ScIuki? District during the sehiH»l year 1957*58 
was Z^y^H. Another district. Redwood Cit)' F.lenientary School District 
(a.d.:i.« 1957-5N-iO,4ltS), is in a small eoinniunity with diversified busi- 
ness. A thitil district, l-ong Ikach Unified School District (a*d,a., 
), is located where there is a large amount of nianufac* 
turing and a large port, A fourth district, Oakland Gty Unified School 
District (a.d.a.. l<^57-5s-5rt,567), is also located in an area where there 
ai*c n)an\- nuinufacturing estahlishinents and a large port. 

There were two sehoul districts, Los Angeles City Elementary and 
Cit\- High Si hool districts, that, in addition to participating in the State 
Stuiiy, condiieicil scvcra! supplementary study projects in which the 
State Study c\ alitation materials and procedures were used. The findings 
of these projects are summarized in Chapter 19, 
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RESEARCH DESIGN 

Senate Rill 62 nssigncd the Stare Department of !-.ducation the tsLsks 
of (I) anah'zing the need for special programs for gifted children; 
(2) dctcniiining the p4»ssible iHrncfitj; t<> l)c derived from such programs; 
and (3) Jetcnnining the costs of the special pnigrnms. The plans and 
pnK:cdures that were cinployctl in making the required study were 
designed for the express purpose of carrying out these tasks in an 
effective way— of supplying the infonnation rcijuircd by the Legislature 
as directly and as cimiplctcly as possible. 

*1 he research design of the study consisted of the !)3sic set of plans 
and pniccdures adopted for executing tiic study project. Analyzing the 
need for special programs for gifted children and determining the possi- 
ble benefits of such programs required a research design that \vould 
obtain answers to a number of cpicstions concerning programs of this 
type and their ciVccts upcm pupils and upon others. The derennination 
of costs involved a careful accounting of personnel time^ equipment, 
materials, .nd other factors. 

The foliowmg are significant questions that might be asked about 
special progianis for intellectually gifted children. 

1. Have the pupils shown academic growth beyond that which would 
normally lie expected? 

2. Has the program had a beneficial effect on the personal and social 
adjustment of the pupil? 

3. What problems and values arc involved in the conduct of the 
program? 

4. Whit arc the attitudes of parents, teachers, and pupils toward the 
program? 

5- What administrative tcchnicjues and processes nmst be employed 
to ensure the success of a program of this t> pe? 

In order to obtain meaningful answers to these questioas the study 
project pcrs4mncl selcctcil pupils fmrn a w idc r:!iigc of grade levels to 
parr.cipate in special programs, {See ral>lc 2 in Chapter 6.) The special 
programs were selected (I) after a careftd stud, of the literature re- 
garding programs for gifted children had been made and (2) after a 
sur\ey of piacticcs in (California schoeils w irli regard to such nnigrams 
had been conducted. The programs finallx* chosen were thcise that rep- 
resented the major t\ pes af pn>grams for gifted children being pn*- 
vided in California schools. 1 he selection w as made in this w av so that 

<17> 
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the s|Hvi;il pnignnns conducted during the jnum- of the State Stud\' 
\\«»uld l)c of such variety and cimtent ns to he sidaptahic to schools of 
.ill si/es ;uul txpcs within the st;ire. 

As was pointed out in the previous chapter, the pupils for the State 
Stud\' were chosen from three counties that have populations typical 
of many other parts of the state. In each instance every effort was made 
to select t\^pical pr4>granw and to have a pupil population that was 
representative. 

PUPILS IN THE EXPERIMEISITAL GROUP 

Pupils in the evperimental group in the State Study were involved in 
enrichment, acceleration, and special group programs from the 6rst 
grade through the twelfth grade. The pupils were selected on the basic 
criterion of a minimum IQ of 1?0 on the Stanford-Binet individual 
meiual test. Vtam that pi>int on, they were given all of the tests used in 
the study. 

PUPILS IN THE CONTROL GROUP 

Pupils in the control group in the State Study were selected on the 
same basts as those in tlic experimental group. Fnmi the pool of pupils 
in the experimental and ccmtrol groups, pairs were matched according 
to chronological age, IQ, sex, and s*)cioeconomic status. The maximum 
age range \\ as six months; the maximum IQ range, five points. The 
initial academic performance variaticms were contnilled statistically. 
The one factor that theoretically diifered for the controls was that they 
ucrc not subjected to a program beyond the identification phase. 

The word '^theoretically*' is used because actually some of the control 
group were gi\'en experiences not planned for by the State Study staff. 
These experiences, imusual to the school program, were documented in 
order to place the relationship of experimental and control groups in 
rhe proper light. The added experiences undoubtedly resulted from the 
desire of school people to improve the educational offerings for all 
gifted children. This zeal created problems for the study project. 

I'hc pupils in the control group wvrc identified during the spring 
fif 195K and supp^^dly were not identified to the teachers who had 
them during the ensuing school > ear. In one schcKil district, however^ 
the teachers were asked hy their principals to work closeK' with the 
ccmtrols and to furnish descriptive information concerning them. In 
another instance, children in the control group and children in the 
experimental group were grouped with the san^ teacher in the same 
classrcHun. '\ his situation was changed when it became known. The 
work of several of the primarj* children in the control group was ac- 
celerated when their abilities became known. Occurrences such as these 
indicated that the program differences between children in the experi* 
mental group and those in tlie control group became less marked. 



At the upper clcnicntnr\' level, sonie children were affected In- district- 
w ide siccelciatcd programs in selected subject areas. In one case, children 
were ifnnipcd in such a way that they were in effect participating in 
ii chistcr-gnuip program. 

At the iunior and senior high school level, problems were related t<i 
the increasing efforts of schiml districts to offer accelerated programs. 
One junior high schinti control gn>up was involved in advanced mathe- 
matics and science counics. Two-thirds of one control group at the high 
school level took advanced courses, and two of the studenrs in this 
group nttcndcd junior collqje classes. 

These prtiblcms arc not presented as rationatizaticms because rational- 
ization is not ncccss;m% F.vcn in certain cases where the same special 
program was offered to pupils in a control group and pupils in an 
experimental group, it was found that the work of the experimental 
group showed significant gaim over that of the control gioup. (Sec 
Chapter K, "Evaluntion of Pupil Achievement.**) Problems such as these 
are cited ti> show that the gains made b\- the experimental group were 
actually dramatic ones. The great gains made by the cxpc»*imental 
groups apparent!}* were due to the fact that the pupils were includeci 
in continuous, complete, and wcll-«>rgani/ed programs and that special 
consultant help was utilized in cimducting each of these programs. 

GROUPING 

As st.ited earlier, pupils in the control and ex|>crimcntal groups were 
matched on several factors,* The matching involved also two arrange- 
ments. One arrangement inwolved grf>ups matched in such a wav that 
the group me^ms and standard deviations were identical, or nearlv so, 
on the niatching variables alread\^ mentioned. The other arrangement 
involved the matching of pairs of pupils so that the\' would lie closely 
comparable on all variables. The latter matching made fiossible added 
statistical treatment of the data, 

EVALUATION 

Kvaluatiun materials and pHxredurcs that would enable the members 
<if the stud\" staff to ansu er adec]uately the questions listed in this chap- 
ter were selected with care. In relation to certain aspects of the pro- 
granw, it was necessary to devise specific instruments, and these are 
reproduced in this bulletin in Ap()endi\es A through R, In addition 
to these instmments, standardized tests were used to evaluate achieve* 
ment and personal adjustment. These included the Ci^ncs Reaiimg Test, 
Prh/Mty aud Adiwuwi Frhphin;- the Scqttemhl Tests of Educational 

» A t.iblf at m«itchinii vunublt*fi apptMrs in Chaptfr 17, *'i'vuliitition cif Specific Prti^rams**' 

» Arthur f. Oi\Jys. llaW% Primary Itrtfilittt* 7Vfff. Cm\cn 1-2.5. and Cutrf Mvanced Primary 

Hv^^msi Tetts. GhiUvft 2.5 1926 58. Niw York: Bureuu of PubUcafioDi, Teacherft CoHeo/. 

Columbia Ifnu'er^hy. 
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Vrofircss:' ftx . tn\i Tests of the rtr.hirMfc Rceont /vnf//;///Jf/f>//*^ and the 
CMifonih l\<}i'h^!oiru\jI linrfiforyJ' Vftcr stiulv nnd consuJration with 
experts, these tests w ere i huseti to perform the follow inp functioas: 

L In achieveincnr, to give coinprchetisixc a mc;isurc in ncadcinic 

:ire;is as possible 
2- '! o provide ;ideijtKUe test dillicultx in academic areas 
h In pcr^iona!it>\ to titet^iirc fa.iois w hich should Ik considered in 

cvahtatinir ihc ad'r.iMinent of iiucllectually gifted pupils 

I hc ;tchieverae!U tests at the primary level measured several reading 
skills. At the higher tM.ufe li vcls, the\- measured academic performance 
in reading, m.uhematics, social srudits, science, listening, and writing. 
According to their matiuak*^ the tests were designed to reveal special 
strengths and \\ eakiu-ises and to measure t!ie abilitx to apply knowledge 
in soUinu ?icw problems. 

rhc pcrsondity invtuMrv (1) Ci»ntains IS scales that arc intended 
to pn»\ idc a eomprelKnsivc survey of an imlividua! and (2) is designed 
for use wuh nornul (nonpsx cliiatrically disturbed) subjects. The scales 
measure those |>ersonalit\ characteristics important for social living 
and soci.d interactitin." 

The Cirjiliufc Rccorii flwrfrthuthn An j Tests ^ in the social sciences, 
natural sciences, and luiiitaiiities arc designed for college seniors and 
graduate studeiits. I hcy were selected to pn>\idc an ade({uate cri- 
terion measure of the actual achievement of gifted high school pupils. 

The results of the achievement tests were evaluated through a com* 
parisi»n oi \\km\ sct>res on the etitirc battery, before and after the 
expcrin^cntal > ear. hi all cases in u hich the Seiiueiitht Tests of Edtica- 
tiouM Profiteh'' were used* the pupils took the battery designed for 
indi\ iduals w hu arc several grades ahead. For example, the children who 
were fmisliing fourth and fifth grades in .May, took the test bat- 
ter\ designed lor grades seven and nine, and thcM»c in seventh grade took 
the battery ft»r junades ten and twelve* 1 he advanced batteries were 
used to ensure that pupils would be measured adequately in achieve* 
ment without test-ceiling problems occurring, lhat the choice of 
advanced bancries was a proper tmc was confirmed by the eagerness, 

SIU'. rniurii.ii. Nt-w Jiim'>; C i*i»|viati\v liM Utvisfmi. HiiLMtl'tn.il le^tlnK M'^'JCC 

»|.r,r/Miif.' /{. . .M.i f l.i»Miii..i;-M^: I tiv Ari\i / i'vi£. Si»|iluii»w >vur cuUtRc tbiouKh Kradudtc 

- t'.i.'ii.i'iiij t'^^lL^ U<ic.il lni*'t('»ry. Ak^s M aiul uvii', loSri^T. Palo Alto, Culirurnia: Cdtu 

nf PuMit.iiwm.. li.uhii% c Iti^. t o!umi»i • t«:iiviTviu. mul \[anttal$ im bt^iiuenUul Um 

tn l lti^»ttfu»l Vt'f^rc^s. I»i htvt. n, Nrw Jtr.i%: t noi** r.iivv IVst nivisiun, Ulut.iUcinal li-Umg 

St rvi.i'. i»>s:. . 

' tur r.<fil-'Mi.i fV*^'»rtd/iry f»iwwf.»r>. T.ilo Wjk C aliftirnh: Cutt«.uhinR P&ychologl«ts 

Pm'^s Inc. 

t>.uhi.if»» J?»V"r 7 r\/iim'iiiifiV."<: 7ln' Af»ut /»»%r%, tif. 
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interest^ And eniovincnr w ith which the pupils tcicik the exannnations, 
desipite the misgivings of sciine si hiHil {KrsonncI ns to such prtKrcilure. 

The groups uiiich h;ut been iu.itchcii were cnnipiircJ to ilcternuni 
the value of special programs in ctfccting growth i»c>onii that whicii 
would normally he expected* Ideals* altitudes, skilk and information 
were evaluated hy \arious methods. Statistical procedures that allowed 
(or initial ditrercnccs and ih.u evaluated growth changes accurately 
w*eie employed. 
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TEACHERS AND SPONSORS WHO 
PARTICIPATED IN THE STUDY 

A tontl r>f 187 teachers participated in die experimental pn>granis 
ilitring tlic IV5H*59 hchtnA year. Kess than cme-third (60) taught in 
the juntcir and senior high schcnils; the largest number (71) taught 
Hfth and sixth gnides. I'hc large numlKir of elementary teachers is 
accounted for by the fact that the pupils at that level were more widely 
distributed among schcKils than those at the secondary level, l^c actual 
number of pupils w as almost the same at each of the tw o levels. 

The rcipicst was made to school administrators that pupils in both 
experimental and control groups be placed with teachers considered 
alNivc average in teaching ability. I'hc simple criteria outlined for the 
administrate »rs for selecting teachers for the gifted included estimation 
of ( i ) the breadth of their academic backgmunds and interests; (2) 
their intelligence, (}) their interest in learning; and (4) their interest 
in the educaticm of gifted children. 

1 he community sponsor program, described in Chapter 6, ^Trogranis 
Involved," was under the guidance of 23 memticrs of the community 
with stnrcial cpialifications in infonuation or skills. 

TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE OF TEACHERS 

* Mie training level of the teachers chosen to work in the study was 

♦ sufficiently ni^I. •^o nwkc it apparent that considerable attention was 
given to sckcting the teachers.* Nearly half of the group (41.4 per 
cent) had taken academic training iKryond the bachelor\s degree. The 
master^ degree was held by 15 per cent of the teachers, and 4.8 per 
cent had either taken fiO or nuirc units l»eyond the master's degree or 
held the doctor\ degree. Of the 9.6 per cent who had less than the 
bachelor's degree, all but three were residents of rural areas. Over 
two-thirds of the teachers (70.3 per cent) held bachek>rs degrees and 
had completed up to 6U units of work beyond this degree. 

The teachers as a group were ex{>erienced in the profciiston. Onl\' 
I2.K per cent of the group had tw o or fewer years of experience. Of 
the remainder^ 21.9 per cent had three to five years of experience; 15.5 
per cent had six to eight years; 8 per cent had nine to eleven years; and 
42.2 per cent had tw elve or more years. The pupils in the study group 
were therefore taught b\' teachers w ho had a fairly high level of train^ 

^ i'iiculiy mt>mlH>rtk ui tl(ii\frH(t!( nf CahfMrnij. Im Aniti'l**^. Mv w*t inclmlnl m the Kroup frum 
which liivhc tltittt were cU'ritetl* 
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ing fttul cunstilcraMc pn>fcKsi(»nal experience, 't hese te;ichers utultHilit* 
edlx* were inua* able t<» ;ihM>rb the cvtru ileinittuis of an e\|Knnient;it 
>e:ir than it ttie\' \\m\ tnren relatively iintraineil and ine\|>erienmi. 



PARTICIPATING PERSONNEL 

The n.nncs nf the schtml districts in which the State Sriulx programs 
were ccuuluctcit ami nanies of the teachers who were selected to work 
in the progranis follow: 



Circcnv. It;irlt.iri^ 
f hlrun.durltv 

Klein. Paul 
I a ll<»iiiir\'« \\ iltt.i 
t en/. Kattir\ti 
.M;»f:uirc. S.mi jti 
P.irks. Miiuli 
Sliivrl>\ jirun 
SpjrkH.fJcriiMini' 
\\'dtM»n»t.iailli- 

Rlc ifL-lil. I Iftruuf 
Rrcekcnriil^ff. IWw hi 
HrmtcTii k. M.irv 

C*hic!l.K Sjr.1 
<!hristiiinMiinl.uci!ii* 
(!ohcn. Miirtii J. 

CIuniK I'liirh 
I Ijiiirm. jiun 
Itiiricv. Piurit-i.! Aiim- 
Kiii(fht» Cmv X'.imlcrWldc 
l.aiiiiK Jane Murtv 

I iiM»tTili*ti. Vcrlv 
M.icDiHuUi. \'ir|tinu 

MenotialtL (utthcTinr 
Mc DoMdlil. Muriel 



Mcl tiuiflilin. jai-t|uc*l!nc> 

Atic'kky. Mary l.uu 

l'.ivrcin» I \ n 

IMlii, AU'i>n4 

Pcl/.cll,SophtV 

Perkins, I>i»r(»tliv Font jine 

VUm^K RmhC. 

Prii-sily, Ruth 

Pniss WaMc J. AUlsu-n 

Qnii^ky.f.'lwriis 

Kanktn. ritytli Tit^fflc 

Smith. Miiryl 
Suiitlh Merle 
'I'lmilHTlin, Mar>' 11. 
IVuik'itcCanii 
X'iekimn, Alyma 
W aUis. Bearriee 
\\*iirren, Leonard 
\\hiit\\e!lc:. 

Kc^inett, ikny R. 
|(<m|;ens Adaline 
Brifsht. JoH-phine M. 
(!amcr«in, Alar^aret 
Davitisfin. liirtura 
IMIotM)iirisM. 
I l.ilprtn. Diane 

Ritekefeiler. KarlMrj 
UowMtliiiK Marlenc 
Stepner. An^tb 
SriAeiisdn. Crayle 
Stii\alkl>a»lorci» riiHul 
I ri|>iides. Kernice 
\\ hiie.Shirle> I . 
/efnian. Marge 



{ \\\\\ p'»!ir,OK:.» An^ivpufiicr 
1 1> 'wl in. i ill i n 

^'f . -^tt • . W wis I V rcM 

^* N, |ttl •.!» I III \ IV 

f 1'/ 'ii'if\ IUrf*t, it,\ny 

D.i'.iv Hi I 

IK m. Vi I «»•! 

f t.4;«- I ! ;ii iU* 

f ;..|.'w;i.Sir4!t 

I i »\ iM. 4 IttllJv 

\^ I !:i r. I ta ulc 
< Si\ . r. Si.vui 
Siv.il-. I >MrMthy 
\ .jia ,\ ( »! \\\) s 
\S ri. tit. I M/.ilash 

f ;> -.%;/;f///f Vnl'tti I [h^b St bot/l f V.r/r.vr 
W xVc. !Ltt> 

c M u,».M\t 

I lc!u!nv]»Min» IVltcc 
I rv l\m 
\\ ilcy, MirtAtn 

\ />;4 ^'/C.».v Srb-fnl lfi>mrt 

V»'iK r>4»n. I.iu illc 
|ir»uivr» H* ;uricc 
(\il!«»v IN. Imiv 
I . .Ruth 

l>M*.» »'.K *.r. VniJi 



! \* \\ kf «l. \|.u iiiric 
|. lMtM»n.SlurU'y 
li'lli s. I>:ivul 
k-Jtrllr. \liiry 
t ttU'. (lurtes 
I t w • ( ih.trU s 

XfiM»r»». Allfrt 

F. .n ! u\ .!fc r, ( Icnc vie vc 
S.-ntt. Xt try 

XX'jifUT^ AiKhiilc 

XWiMilurJhl 

XX'iiiHlntf^Mttrofi 

VI WIS! u s Mii x n* 
r.fnpirc L'mntf FAcmcntary 

IVfitly, Ann 
S& hci. k« Keith 

lt!f*J'sou L mo ft Elementary 
Si'htift! tVtstrict 

J. rKiiff, Alfred 
I ipiHTt. I-Athcr 
\i\<IJct*l"lu«id«»rc 

MoJlfm City School Districts 

\nf«<:ii«». Kiith 
niuck.( lurks 

lKXX<.lf,NUk 
I uric. Fred 
I Ijtmih, jc.iti 
Ifnititlicr^. Malciilni 
jumper, XX'ill 

1 :if.lit!i\ Lciitl 
Xiicki'lsttn, Milton 
Xlitii^'iini, Ralph 
Xliicni'h.Fr^ink 

!*irM»ns, Mark 
P;i\ko,Sun 
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SiH'plu*ntMm« A. Wayne 
Stiiiih. Wiliiu 
SiH'iu'c. Non-jn 
Sprictsnu. Lewis 
Siuircs* { hwy 
^f cntkr^. Mnrm 
I iickvr, Ktiv 

\\ avttuck« Rex 
U iiitakcr. jcihn 
\\'ilWurn«CIIiarIvsh 

.SV/.'w«/ DittrU't 
CtllKrt^ Al 
llkks Ik-na 



l.arH'nJIclen 

uf Sc hools Office 

lowltfr, Betty 
MaU. Arthur 
*raIiiiK>n, X'kiict 

Sy lvjff Union EUwcHtary 
Sibtiol District 

WMlcum, Betty 
Von RiK/u Minna 

S\N IX IS OMSPO CAtVSX\' 

San Ltiis Obispo VJty Elcmcntofy 
School District 
Buc/t»ach« Ota 



'l \\c nutncs of the instructors at the University of California Los 
Angeles, who assisted with the experimental programs are as follows: 

Passinettu Pier-Maria 
Pcillack, Slava 
Pn^Hf, Jack 
Richard, Vvctte 
Kichinan« Sidney 



Ali-vander, John 
Atkmii«'n, Richard 
Drcxlcr.tieorge 
(;riuticrt«Krtk 
llaii»cm, Jch;! M. 
I largreaves Phyllis 
Kaplan« Abraham 
l.etessicr« Madeleine 
McyerhnlT« Hans 



Rogers, Kenneth 
Stv^y, Jan 
I'odd, Michael 
U'ciksncr, Ralph 



The ffillowing are ihe nances of 
were chosen to work with gifted 

Ah?»t, Ra\ 
ikimetr, Inalielle 
I'rikMin, Jay A. 
I lan)»lKrrr>% Roy 
I hidMin, Ri»y 
Huff. Robert 
liurd, l^cma 
Jarvu;,l>.(>mrad 
JohnMHi, Fred M. 
Jithnston. Herbert V. 
l.egitor, Marvin 
l.yon, Robert 



the 23 conmiunity sponsors who 
ipils in the State Study programs: 

()Mter, Henry 

C>tt, Stanley 

Fainter, Margam 

Pert »n, Lena 

Philii(>s Donald 

Pierce, James 

Pi>rtcr,PauI 

Radee, William 

Sun, Y.P. 

rhill, Donald 

Van Ovcrbcck, Johannes 
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PROGRAMS INVOLVED 

In itN first inccrinir. the Ai!\isor\' (rfinnnittcc suggested that a ninge 
uf progr.mis Ih: explored in the three general areas of (1) enrichment 
in the regular elassriMnn; (2) planned acceleration; and (?) special 
groupings, with as w ide a representation of grade levels as |>ossil>k\ 
The chief criterion in exploring the programs was to select those that 
coulil he uscil successfuHv in sc*hoois of various sizes and types. An 
iinpc^rraMr addititmal criterion u;is that of selecting programs that dis- 
tricts of different sizes and in different locations would accept and use 
as participants in the prefect. In is many cases as possihlc^ plans already 
in existence in the schools were selected for study; in no case was a 
si*lnM>I encimraged to use a plan that was unacceptable to the personnel 
of the school or to the schcK>l district stafT. 

RespoTisit>iiir>' for the selection, development, and organization of 
plans %\ as shared by the protect statT, staff members of offices of county 
superintendents «>f schools of the counties in which the participating 
sch(M>l iiisrricts w ere Icn'ated, and pers<mnel of the partict{>ating districts. 
However, in se\eral instances {arsons other than those employed in 
the public schools assisted in the development of pntgrams. Staff mem- 
liers at the University of Ciliftirnia, Los Angeles, met with the project 
co-ordinator and Los Angeles public sch<K>ls personnel to plan the 
acceleration program for the twelfth grade after the state and city plans 
had been established. Members of the American AsscK'iation of Uni\ er- 
sity \V(»n)en in .Xbaiesto assisted the project research consultant with 
the de\ clopment of the Conuuunity Sponsor plan. Other groups c<m- 
tributcd in tnany \va\ s after the scIkmiIs t>egan the pr«>granu 

*rhe programs shown i i l^ible 2 were evaluated wi'hin the study. 
Ckrrtain u( these prt^gnuns were being used in schcH>I districts prior to 
the study; others were extensions of such programs; still others were 
new prognims de\elo{H'd for use in the study. The following programs 
were among the new ones de\ eloped through state-district contacts and' 
planning: all programs for the primary grades; interest groups fifth and 
six grades; community-sponsor, eighth grade; and acceleration to Mo- 
desti> Junior College anti the L*niver;%ity of California, I-.0S Angeles. 
Plans for Saturday classes and other plans were greatly exten- d as part 
of the stud\ • (See pages 28 and 

All ni the plans evahiated had been used by schools in e part of 
rhe nation and might have U'cn developed within the districts inde- 
(K^ndently. However, when the study was conducted, extended planning 
and experimentation resulted in the expansion and itnprovement of the 
programs offered in the three participating county areas. 
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In M of the progmnts de!»cril»cd, teachers were actively involved in 
curriculum pbnninj^ and dcvelopnienr. The project curriculum ccm- 
KultantK niaintnincd cli»se contact w ith the participating teachers through 
regularly scheduled in-service meetings and thmugh ctasxnKiin visits. 
Every attempt w as made to approach curriculum development on a 
co-operative basis;* 

ENRfCHMENT IN THE REGULAR CLASSROOM 

The first genera! area of pr<igrams studied was that of enrichment 
in the regular clasKHnmi. Programs in this area were cstahltshcd at first 
gnii{c and fifth and sixth grade levels. In this type of program, children 
chosen for the study remained w ith the regular classroom teacher during 
the entire 5ch<H>I day. The factor in the study that differentiated this 
program fcir the gifted child frt>m the usual classroom program was 
the availability of a consultant, who worked coastantly with the teacher 
individually and in gr vp sessions to plan and provide curriculum expe- 
riences for the identttied gifted child that were ccmmiensurate with his 
ability and interest. On request from the teachers and through co- 
operative planning, the consultants supplied luioks and other materials 
which were used to evpand and broaden the child's learning experiences 

ACCELERATION 

In this study two approac! t to acceleration were used. In one, gifted 
pupils were moved into advanced placement through administrative 
arrangement; in the other, thcx" were accelerated through a condensaticm 
of time in covering the regular curriculum. 

AecBhration^Fir^ Gradst 

In the first grade acceleration plans, the children in one gifted group 
were accelerated one-half year after careful individual study. They 
were placed individually or in small groups with children who wqtq 
one-half year older. The teachers carried on an individualized develop* 
mental program for them. 

The children in another gifted group were placed in first grade class- 
rinmis in which they were given an individualized ungraded curriculum 
experience.* The intent of this plan was that these children, who were 
placed in the progrant on the basis of high ability and general maturity, 
would be placed in the third grade after the experimental year. 

Acceleratloit'^Junior High Schoof 

In the iuni(»r high school acceleration plan, a group of gifted ninth 
grade students of eighth grade chronological age w ere studied, l^hese 
students had started an acceleration program at sixth grade level through 

^ The oHfdnal intentinn thk pUn «v.i« tn pbce the children in a combined fint and sectmd 
gfMle class. This pUa was chiingcd later by the kcal ailminifitratiun to tint grade only. 
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suiufiicr courses. From !956 to 1958 these iiulivkiuals hiid taken ;t 
p!;inncii sequence <if courses each sununer ccmtaining ait of the cur- 
riciihmi cofuent tt> ({u:)itfy fully as ninth grnde stuiients. 

Acce/ercff/on— fwefffft Grade 

h\ the twelfth grade acceleration plan, twclftli grade gifted students 
fn«n three high schools took courses on a junior college or university 
catnpus in addition t<i their usual high school work. Blocks of time were 
avail;ihlc in the morning and late afterncwin during which the students 
enrolled in college c«>urses of wide variety taught by carefully selected 
professors. Students were given complete library stack privileges and 
access to ntlier can^pus facilities l)ut were mit permitted actual partici- 
pation in student activities. The selection of cimrscs was planned with 
the co-.c>|KTation of Iwith high sch(Kil and college guidance personnel. 
While the students were on t!ie college campus, they were treated as 
college stuilents even though their basic affiliation was with the high 
schiH)! group* 

SPECIAL GROUPINGS 

Sfurial groupings were involved in the following plans for gifted 
children. 

Communify Sponsor Plan 

in the community sponsor plan, the eighth grade pupils in the gifted 
group were given planned contacts with ati adult s|>onsor in a field of 
nuttuat sul)ject interest. The interests fonued a basis for study in luany 
ftelds-for e.vunple, electronics, medicine, fine arts, and forestry. The 
s(>onsors were selected carefully for knowledge in a particular field 
and for skill in working with young people. They were matched with 
one or more eighth grade children in the gifted group who shared the 
s|>onsi>rs* particular interests. Contacts between sponsors and pupils 
invcdved, among other things, meetings, letters, luniks, magazine articles, 
tape recordings, and ham radio. Approaches commonly used by the 
spotisurs involved carrying out research projects; making, displaying, 
and discussing collections; and conducting experiments. 

Kach spons(^r suggested, directed, and planned. The consultant staff 
and local district teachers helped with the acquisition of materials and 
suppliitietucd the sponsor s activities. A set contact schedule was nov 
n)aim:utK*il. During ime m4>nth |>erhaps two to four letters were ex- 
chatiucil; during another month, a meeting, a tape recording, or a con- 
versation b\ hiun radii) may have been the means of comnumicaticHi. 
11ie interaction proceeded as the needs and desires of the sponsor and 
student dictated. 

Saturday Class Plan 

In the Saturdax* class plan, gifted children v\ere brrmght together at 
the headquarters of the county superintendent of schools for three 
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hours each Saturday tci explore fields of their special interests under the 
guidance and directic^n t>f carefully selected instructional personnel 
Small groups worked in the areas of art, creative w riting and literature^ 
physical sciences, mathematics, Spanish, and German. l\ach child had 
class scssi«ms in the two suhicct lickis of his choice for approximatcl\ 
24 Saturda> s. Tlie interests, backgrounds, and aptitudes of the children 
detennined to a large extent the curriculum. 

Kach Saturday class teacher planned and prepared materials to provide 
the children in his group \\ ith enriched learning in the fields in which 
they were especially interested. 1 he regular classroom teachers per- 
mitted the gifteil pupils to use free time for osearch and encouraged 
them to share experiences on appropriate «)ccasi«)as. In this way, con- 
tinuity of learning was pro\ idcd for the children. 

Honors Clones 

Monors courses within the study were offered in the twelMi grade 
and were limitcil to students \\ ho were high achievers in particular 
subjects. The selection for these classes was based upon grades earned 
hy the students in the tenth and eleventh grades and up«>n achievement 
tests in each area. I his nracrice resulted in the formation of honors 
groups, which* accoriiing to the stud\' criterion, included both gifted 
and nongifted children. The offerings within the courses exceeded the 
usual high schcK>l c»fferings in depth. The content included material 
\\hich noniially would be offered during the two semesters of the 
senior year plas that of a semester college course. 

Students in the State Study w ere invoK ed in Iw^th mathematics and 
physics. The matheniuiics courses included trigonfwnetry, solid geom- 
etr\, college algebra, and introductorx units in anal\ tic geonietry, 
calculus, and statistics. Textbooks used in the ph> sics course were those 
found in college courses. The stud>' of mechanics, heat, sound, light, 
electricity and magnetism, and modem ph> sics was accompanied b>' 
suitatde lat>orator> experiments. 

Parf'fime Inferest Gtoyps 

The part-time interest group plan was *;n educational program in 
which children in the fifth and sixth grades spent most of the week 
with their t>wn grade group and one afterniMin a ueck in a special 
class. During this afternoon thev w ere given the opportunity to explore 
fields of their special interests under the guidance and direction of a 
specially qualified teacher. The interests, backgrounds, and aptitudes of 
the children determined to a large degree the curriculum* Subject matter 
was urili/ed in such a w av as to permit the student to make generalisa- 
tions, to relate facts to Cf«icepts, and to experiment with scientific 
thought and method. 
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Cluster Groyping 

Quster grouping as part of the stiiJy was an administrative plan 
wherein children ncre kept with their norma! age-grade groups in lieu 
of being placed in special classes or accelerated programs. It was a plan 
essentially like enrichment in the regular classroom except that the 
school administration deliberately arranged to place a certain number^ 
from three or four to no more than ten, in one classroom. Cluster group- 
ings were established at first, second, fifth, and sixth grade levels. 

As in the enrichment plan, the teacher and the curriculum consultant 
planned for the gifted learners activities that were appropriate for their 
interests and abilities. These activities were developed witbin the cur- 
riculum of rhc regular group, with special attention given to providing 
for the children in the study group le:iming c»pportunities that caused 
the children to extend themselves in order that they would profit fully 
fntm the ex{>eriences. The children were also encouraged to work inde- 
pendently in activities of the'r choice. 

Special Classes^-Elementarf Level 

VV*ithin the State Stud\\ a group of gifted fifth and sixth grade pupils 
worked together on a full-time basis. As in other plans, the project cur- 
riculum consultant and district consultants worked with the classroom 
teacher to provide the children with suitable learning materials and ex- 
periences. 

Specht C/ossei — Juriof ond Senior 
High School Levels 

At the junior and senior high school levels, special classes of gifted 
students were organised in various subjects. The junior higb school 
students were grouped for English, social studies, and mathemarics; 
the high school students were grouped for Knglish, history, algebra 
and trigonometry. 

Independent Study Plan 

The indepen%!ent study plan u as one that utilized a two-period rime 
sequence to provide fiexibility in teacher-pupil interaction and learning. 
The State Stud;* students participating m this plan were in the eleventh 
grade. The two basic subjects, English and social studies, formed the 
core of the independent study program with two consecudve classroom 
houis allotted in the schedule for the classes, and two tenchers were 
assigned to the program for both p»eriods. The teachers operated as a 
gifted pupil faculty and served as counselors and tutors \i*ithin the pro- 
gram. Schedules were so organized that pupils had time to take addi- 
tional courses, do independent research, and read material of their 
choice. 



Chapter 7 
IDENTIFICATION OF PUPILS 

All of the pupils ir-huici! in the State HxxuW were selected through 
the use o{ nuiltiple ine.isuivs. I't^r okler pupils, cuuushuivc record data, 
including group test results ;uul teaclier e> ihuuions, fomietl the basis 
for preliminary screening. r«>r younger pnj>ils, group tests nd tcnchcr 
identitication fonns (sec .\ppenili\e> A, H, luid C) were used "^o identify 
pupils for indi\'idu;d testing. 

BASfC CRiTEPION 

Within the stu*l\\ :ill of the pupils were included on the basic cri- 
terion of a n)itun)U!n IQ of IM^ on the Revised Sninforii^Umct Scjk\ 
honn I he pupils selected represented ihnt segment of the school 
pc)>putatii»n contained within the upper 2 to ? per cent of general intel- 
lectual abilit) . I hcy were pupils w liosc ability deviated sufficiently 
from the a\erage that special ctlucational ctforts were needed to meet 
their learninji needs. In lueastn^d frenera! inteinuctice, thev dilTered as 
much fnmi the average as do the ment ill\' retarded. In studies of intel- 
ligence levels \v ithin the general population* the mentally retarded and 
intellectually gifted groups lia\e l>ecn found to include approximately 
an equal per cent of the total.- 

It is in^pMitant to thiuK of tlic giltetl gnmp as including a range of 
potential i able > shows t*ie nutv.ljer <•!" puplU within tlic population as 
a whole whi> are in vjnons lO brackets wiihin the clasMlication of 
inteltectuallv gittei!/' «See page '4.) 

MEANIN G OF TEST SCORF. 

The individual intelligence tei^t is uh'iI to ^ivc trained examiners, 
under carefully standardized condi:it»n', \\ rcli.ibL* assessotent of the 
subiecfs responses to items iiMport/.nt in mIiimjI k:^rn!ng and perform- 
ance. I he items itre based upoti spsC/l ot rK sptmse, facility in solving 
pu//Jcs, nicmorv . \erbal ski'L compivhcnsif n* :i!iiltt> to discern simi- 
larities and difTerences. and the like. I he intelligence qtiotient (IQ) 
derived is an index of how well the ptipil his pcrfonued in relation to 
others of his age. A pupiPs performance on an iniii\ ii!u;il imclligcnce 
rest is usCil to determine hts inrnta! iige. i lis me;U:il age is tlien divided 
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by his chronologic;il ;igc tt> ilcccriuinc his l<). Vnr example, a pupil 
wUmc mental ;igc is I.? \c;trs ;iml whose cimitiotogical age is 10 years 
has an IQ of \Mh «»nc whose mental age is 15 >*ears ami w hose chrono- 
logical age is 10 \ears has an IQ of HiK It ma\ he said, in a sense, that 
these two pupils anJ tithers like them wil |K'rform at accelerated rates 
throughcHit their sehind careers by comparison with the average per- 
fonttancc rate of pupils. 

TABLE 3 

Number of Pupils from the Generol 
Popuiotfon at Various IQ levels 



Number .»f p';p*!< \r\^\ 

? per !«)... 1*0 

I per 100 _ . 1.57 

1 perI,(K«-. 1?^0 

I per I0.(J(K),. U<> 
1 per 100.000. _ . 

1 fNcr 1.0<IO,(XM> . m 



As sluiwn in Table 4* a six-year-filU child l>cginning the first grade 
whose IQ is I.U) has a mental age which is cipiivalent to that of the 
average child who is completing the second grade; and w hen he is 
ten \ cars old and beginning the fifth grade, he w ill have the mental 
age of the average child who is !>cginning eighth grade. The higher 
the IQ, the w ider the gap l>et\veen the child's performance and that of 
the average. The six-year-old with an IQ of 150 has the mental age 
equivalent of a beginning fourth grade pupil. At the age of ten at the 
beginning of the fifth grade, he has the n^ntal age equivalent of a 
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Mental Age Equivalents of Various Chronological Ages and IQ Levels 
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high sch<Hit sophtiitiorc. Vor iimny ohvicms reasons, the needs oi chil- 
ilrcn with high IQs cannot t»c met thnmgh acceleration lionet 

The lidta in Tahlc 4 arc thc<ircticai and arc set up merely as a hypo* 
thetical UKwm Xn dcnnmstrarc the UMrntng rate of the study p' pulation 
as measured by inutvtdual intclitgencc tests. 

USE OF THE INDIVIDUAL TEST 

The RcviscJ ShuifonUBinct Sdile, Forfn L,* an individual examina- 
tion, was used in the State Study to detennine the mental rbilit)" of the 
pupil It was selected as the test that would give the best a%'ailablc estt- 
nwre of the pupils ability to Icam in school. 

The most important single reasim for chiM)sing the Stafiford-B'mct 
Si\fle is the problem of test ceiling. The Wcchslcr Ifnellif^cffcc Scale for 
Children is pmbably the most widely used individual test other than 
the Hinet. but it \ iclds an IQ of 154 or less. This means that, for the 
intellectually gifted population, a "true" measure would be possible 
only within the limitations of an IQ range of 130-154, or 24 poin^. It 
means also that the (>otential of those with the highest ability in the 
gifted group u ould not be tueasurcd. And these are the ones who most 
need special provisions! 

The individual test is planned to l>e administered by an examiner 
with special training. I hc test, as indicated earlier, is comprehensive in 
scope, and gives the pupil opportunity to respond to a variety of items, 
rhe persim-to-pcrsf>n relationship (1) provides a situation in which 
fHTsonal instructions ensure understanding; (2) gives opportunity for 
the establishment i>f rappc»rt and proper attitudes; and (3) pcnuits the 
exanuner to learn a great deal about the kinds of skills and abilities the 
pupil displays imdcr carefully standardized test ccmditions. 

Through the use of an individual test, the abilitx' of the gifted pupil 
is measured more directlx and effectively than is possible with a group 
test. The grotip test is built ui>on items designed for the entire pfipula* 
tion and therefore contains a number of itenw that ser\x no function in 
meastiring the ability of the gifted pupil. On the other hand, the indi- 
vidual test is designed to permit the examiner to estimate the level at 
which he should l>cgin testing. As a result, the pupil's energy is am- 
served, he does not become frustrated* and his interest and motivation 
are reascmabU" ensured. 

PROBLEMS IN GROUP TESTING 

An added reason for the use of the individual test as the identifica- 
tion criterion involves the problem of group test ceiling. Ciroup tests 
do not give measures comparable to those of individual tests when 

'Iti't'isikf StuHfnr.( Iti'iif*! S«^!i\ Inrm f... fi|>. iif. 
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extremes ;u either end of the uhility swle iire c«»nsWerccl l*vidcnec tc» 
thtsetiei*t \\ :is Unmd in the pri^cnt s\\\<\\\ Within the (Hipuiaticm^, grtiup 
test scores fur the same lot were ;U;ul;ihle for gifted pupik This 
grutip test is extensively imeii thiMitj^luiut the slate. 

If ;i criterinn seine of 12> or :ilinve on u group test (a Ht*orc that is 
ec»t»ni«»n!y deslgnnci! for m nvninjx) h.u! htm usid fi>r selecting the 
gifted pupils, si ol the >0 pupiU in the present study uould have hccn 
eliiuinated. I'his would hive l^e^n nearly inu-fourth of the group. If the 
eriterion seore of l >u ithe same as that for the individual test) had hccn 
applied^ 51.5 per icnt of tin- u*fred group wtuiid have l>een eliminated. 
Ohvioust). the group tesi \\i»uld penalize a large segment of the {K)pu- 
lation that is suflieientlv advanced to deserve st^ecial provisions. 

Talde 5 shows that Itu or over half, of the gifted population failed 
to make the miniuium sei>re i^f 130 on a group test. 

The problem of dilfereni es lufween grinip tests and individual tests 
within the higher intelligence levels was suhjected to study l)y a test 
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Scores Mode by 332 Giftc^d Pupils on a Selected Group Test 
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publisher/* Ir was fmmj that .if ihc upper Hiiui !cvcl>. the j,n<iiip test 
s^torcs were l<»\\cr. I'ot se<irci^ uiihin tl^c ;i\vr.>irt. ranye were cunipa- 
ra!>Ie; IhtIow the aveniue raiv'c tlic t;ri»up rest scores were hijrhcr. I'he 
group test. rhtrci'iMw ti.ue t!;c ;m!u.I !i»ucr ust ^« 'uvs. with aljiehraiv 
ilitrcrcnees <it poinis at \Uv tapper ri.iyos. Hie Ji.Nerepanex in the 
group :e>t >ec»re for gitfal unit-p auiMlly wouK! have tnade a 
difTercnec in the kiiu!s ot turrit tiliMn eNperic'tv.es which were pianneii 
for these pupils. 

Table 6 sh«iw> the alpvfiraie ilitTe ences ! ciween jrroiip am! tiuliviilual 
teNt scores for those pupils with Ufs al;o\e I >0. In the eompariMHt of 
the group and indiiiihial lest scores, tlie iiufixi.lual test sc<>re is con- 
sistc^rlx higher. Ihe alircluMie difFercnce increa-js with ability levels. 

TABLE 6 

Differences in Test Scores Between 
Gfcup ord individual Tests ot 
Vorious IQ levels 
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The problem of u-inir irnmp tests except fo- ^ reening purposes w as 
srrcsseil by Fegnato ' in a sruily of the tnriic population of a large 
metropolitan junior hiirh sc hool. If a eurofr ptiint of 125 on the Otis 
(irruffy 7V>7 hail been einplouul. o\er i.alf <»f the jrifteil in his stuJy 
wcHiW have failed to tpialifv, iMchulintr nine w h«>se aetual scores on the 
Uitiet rmged frotn \4f* to K>|. l ahfc : Juius tiur onix 35 out of the 
sample of k4 giftcil pupils made M itres on the jinmp test t>f 125 or more. 

An evunination of tlic scores of the S4 individuals reveals interesting 
discrepancies. ()uf o{ the K4 in tlie group. 45 hat! Biner scores that were 
higher than their Otis scores b\ 2o ptonts i>r more. Of these, 15 lost at 
least >() points on the group t«.si score. 

If the test score should yi\e some measure of the individuals porcn- 
tial, one can readily see diirercnces in the itnplicatifms for educational 
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nhmnmg iKJtxvccn a group test score oi l.U nnJ an individual test j*corc 
I»f or a group test score of IH and an individual test score of 149, 
to cite txvo examples from this study. The planning on the individual 
test sc..re basis would Ik: qnite dilTcr- tu from plaiuiing based iip..n gr..up 
test scores. 



TABLE 7 



Comparison of Scores Mode on a Group fntdllgenee Test and Those 
Made by the Some Pupils on on Individual IntelliBenee Test 
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1 he problem of applying a group test score critcrum to a selected 
segiiient of the mipulatlon is seen in an examination of the nianiials tor 
the tests used iiDst cxtcnsi\ cl> in one i»f the three counties in the State 
Stud\-, 

Test A reciuircd that a chilil in the .second grade succeed on 77 per 
cent of the ituus in c>rder to attain an IQ of 125. and th.it one in the 
third grade succeed on 84 per cent for the same IQ, I he third grade 
child \\ «iuld have to succeed on HS out of 164 items. .\t the next level, 
the per cent <»f success reijuricd is 6? per cent for gnule f«»ur, 72 per 
cent for gr.ide rive, 81 {>er cent for grade six, per cent for grside 
seven, .md 94 per cent for grade eight. Thus it is evident that the total 
nuniljer of items ax ailable for the measurement of pupil potential is low 
and decreases at each succeeding grade level. 

Test B is designed for grades 7-12. One form of this test d««.'s not 
yield an IQ of 125 or mure ln-vond the ninth grade level. I hc tither 
"form of the test re»juires success i>n W> ytcr cent of the items in order 
to attain a .sei^re of 125. I hcrefore, although this test is used extensively 
in the high scImm»Is, it does not measure the potential of the gifted pupil. 

Test C is a primarx level test. Vn attain a score of 125 on this test, the 
kindergarten child \\ «»dd have to succeed on 76 per cent t>f the items, 
and tnc rirst grade child on 9() per cent. I ht second grade child could 
not make a score of 125, although the test is designed to include this 
age level. 
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The ;u!\ ;inccii lc\cl of l est C show s the same pattern. This test, for 
:»ifts scx en ti> ekvcn, w ouUI n«it inenMirc A chtk! in the sixth grade who 
had :m IQ nt !:< or marc. 

fMPtlCATfONS 

The implicatiiins rcjnirding the use of tests for the identification of 
gifted pupils are clear. It is important to choose tests that w ill show the 
true potenti;d of the pupils. I hcrtforc, tests with adequate content of 
•appnipriare dirticult\- should f>e employed. If group tests are used for 
sirccning purposes, rhey should !>e U'tv a nu»re ..dvanced grade level 
than that of the gifted children rested. 

I he first step leading tow an! s|H'i.'ial curriculum provisicins for the 
intellcctuall) giftcil is urcc/fWfi, which invoK w the use of c irefully 
selected group intelligence tests to screen out the individuals w ho arc 
liket\ to lie thus gifted. A cutoff point that will ensure the best use of 
the test shoulil he selected. The one chosen will de(iend ujxm the test 
ailministcrcd. Other approaches, sMch as evaluation of achic\cment and 
ohHTvatii-n h\ trained perMinnel, should he employed in coniunction 
w ith the gnnip intelligence tests. 

I he second step, idctiUfuwmn, is lo incisure the actual potential of 
the children w ho arc selected in the screening process h\- having them 
f»crforni a standardized varict\- of t.tsks. These c«implex tasks are ad- 
iiiinisfcteii \\\ an indi\ idual w ho is a trained specialist and under condi- 
tions that |>ertuit assessment of the level and luialitx- «>f each pupil's 
al»ilit> t" Icam. 

The thin! step, pro^mn phvniln^, nirnt l>e based upon thorough 
knowlcilgc of the pupils-thtir ahilities. at hievetuent levels, and pcr- 
stinal characteristics. Since the programs planned for the pupils should 
mclude whatever provisi.»ns seem kst for each individual, it is obvious 
that the pupils must he identified l>eforc the program is planned. In 
order u\ make the best plans lor each pupil, it is necessar\- to explore a 
\aFiet\ of approaches and to select the ones that appear to be most 
satisfactj»r\ . Manx districts n)a>- lind it nccessar\- to operate several 
pri»grams. 

An appropriate educational program should be provided for every 
mtellectiiallx gifteil pupil w ho is identified regardless of the individual's 
pn»hlems. A "program " that includes (»n|y mmik- of the identified gifted 
and cxchuks withers is only a partial service. The intcllectuallj- gifted 
child who is not given the special opportunities he needs because he is 
poorlv mofivatctl. plnsicall\ handicapped, or withdrawn niav be the 
ind!', idual w ho couUI profit m«)st from proper attention. Indeed, this has 
been the actual case in the present stud>. Several pupils with hmg 
histories of undesirable beha\ior made .cinarkablc adjustments during 
the course of the ev{H'rimental \ ear because they were involved with 
meaningful learning experiences. The individuals w ith special problems 
w ill reipiire special and skilled help. This help should be given. 
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AGE OF IDENr«f!C,\TtON 
One of the pi..{,lcnjs ircqucfitlv tliscussca in relation to identification 
isthca-T At kkW'Jx ila- iocnti.*.c.,ri..n shnuU Ik- nuuic. Within the present 
stuilv/the :tNMiniption u.i> n.ule th:U the cilucarional needs of the 
intclieetualf- uiited ih. n .t exist onl> :W certain grade levels, but that 
thcv exist at all kxcK. 1 ins assinnption is sujnx.rtcd hv the state- 
ment of Ilolline\\«.rrh. an outy.anditiii authority on the gifted, who 
pointed out fha"t L-iited chiUiren in tlic primary grades need special 
Iducariona! pn.xi.ionN even nuue than those in any grade above this 
level Site n«ainiainea th.it the time of greatest need is »n the early grades 
because tile childreti at tiiat stage ha\e not developed skilk forincctmg 
their needs ituiepeiu!entl\ /' 

l o select gifted i>upi!s at tlic Kindergarten level for individual test- 
ing, a nutltiple screetiing proeess was used in tlic State Study. The 
serceninu included th-j use of ttaeher pidgtuent. a teacher identification 
f.»rin (see Appendix A), the rhttficr-Cuiimitiihain InwWgcrcc Test,^^ 
anil the ivfodciioui^b t)t\ni-.t-Mvt /V.s7." 

A s!ud> w as made of tiie efTeeriveness of the screening piocedure in 
one of tlte participati«>g distriets.'- 1 he total kindergarten enrollment in 
this district t\>r 195:-5S was I.(is4 pupils. On the basis of fhe multiple 
screening criteria, 127 of tlK-e pupils were referred for individual test- 
ing with the Stjuford liiint Si'jlc, Of the 12?, the individual test re- 
vealed 62 who liad IQs of l.<o f>r more, t his was almost half of the 
total numlier referred-an indication that the screening process wia 
effective. Since the 62 cliiiJjwU were identilied at kindergarten level, 
»hc educafj«»n:i! planning for tiiuH througlu.ut school should be more 
appn»priate than it might i»c if the.v were not identified. 

IDENTIFICATION IS NOT AN END IN ITSELF 
Consideration should t>e gix en to the elfcet that identification of tht 
gifted has on school aciiiex emenr. Questions liavc been raised from tim^ 
to time regarding uhetiier identification of the gifted alerts teachers 
and parenc . to children's educational needs and thus results in proper 
educatitmal provisioi^s being made for the children. 

llie effect of identification uas tested by Jacolw in an experi- 
ment in\ol\itig H)0 mentail> superior pupils in the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth gr.ides. I he pupils were divided evenly into experimental and 

' lit., il. lli»K«;.;ifi. • (i:!.;< ' U-.i. /''.•' /'.'■ ^.'l.: W'tUi I5.H.I. t.... I'<42. p. 2HZ. 

• ■Ku.U.trli I'mti.. r. 1^ »s \. I u.-iii.ivl.irii. -itl W.'h-i S. Oui^l. /'iiiliii'v ( it«MiM«li.«tti Vrimary 
.U, .!»..) l..r. <.i Iv .'. »•'-'< No* \ U'i'l.l lit-li. t •>. 

Jl->.i.'- !• t. -Klctl •••I;;)- ;..../•' 1 .'i I'll tU-^riur t r.i .tU.> Urutt « Uxit). GruJrk 

K ii !•'-«.. ^t.nk. i', ^<|•^• W.ii.l li.. I ••• 

!• Ih. >fi.l> » 111.'" 't< <.•!> t*. '.I.iiil "li. I).' 1 1". •>' t.iiiil.ini"-. La Mi-^-i Spring Valley 
lliminl'-rv vli.B 1 S.ii I.'. l.-iim. 

.•■N..I1H.I. J.K..I.-. • l.im.il .'.<. .11 -I VUiv. .Ilv Sii;vri..r <hil.lr>'rt: lu riFrit on Achicw- 

mi'Ot VhKi.iin'.*. \I..t x.ii.. . ii.y, O iiui "I l'lii!'i.«ji|iy tlisM'ttatiim, hiunluni 

U:iivii it.>. J.iiui.ir.». l'»'''' 
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contn)! groups, with tHc |rn>u|>s tiKitcltcJ in rcnjing am! nrichmctic 
athicvcmcnr aiul vu-i il c1.»ns. 

I'tillowinj^ the itkntific'ntiofi ni.uchint: of the cxpcrimcnrnl and 
onfrol groups, the puvii's nnd tf.K'hcrs of the pupils in the c\j>cri- 
nicntai gmup were involvcil in confircnccs. Vhv thcorx' \v;is that the 
Ciinfcrcmvs wouKl change the pN\ choloir!c»tl cnvinmnicnr of the puptbi 
so th;it thiir motivation to achicxc an*l their academic achievement 
vvnuU! increase. Neither irroup \s is invul^' d in a special program of 
an\ kind. Therefore, the identification of the pupils to their teachers 
and parents was the only variahfe tested. 

Results of tests athoiiiistercd at the* etu! of the ex|>eri»netit showed no 
slirniticant ilirferences hetween t!?e irroups. The control group slightly 
exceeded the e\p<.Tiiuenral group in arithmetic achiexement. 

It is evident, then, that the identification proCL'sN in itseif does not 
eliminate the neeil for coiuinuous curricuhttn plaimitig in which special 
pro\'fsi<»ns are utade r«> meet the necils of the intellecttiaUy gifted, It 
cannot he assutneil that eihtcational improvement will ocur on the basis 
of knowlei!ue ilvir a pttpil !us high ahiHty. hlcntificarion must be fol- 
lowed b\* niakinji the edueatitmal provisions needed by the individual. 

SUWIMARY 

The prof>lc!ti of ideufification is one that nmst lyc solved by using 
the best availa{>le measured t»t arrive at an accurate asst^sment of pupil 
potent iai. In the screening process, which should be regarded as pre- 
liminary to iilentiJication, nniltipie measiu'es, including group intelli- 
genrc atii! acfiiex entent tests, teai'Iier iudgmcnt, teacher check lists, and 
other means nnist be useti. I !te th\:\\ assi'Nsment of potential should f>c 
made w tth a measure that pertuits the pupil to jK-rform at his tn»e level; 
ceiling liiMttations !!iusr be avoidevl. In this manner a proper I.asis for 
ailctjuarc curriculutn planting is ensured. 

Identification should begin at the kindergarten and should be a con- 
tinuous process extending throitgh the grades. The process should be 
aimed t«mard the identification of all intellectua' gifted pupils, re- 
gardies:; of the children's special problems. 
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EVAIUATION OF PUPIL ACHIEVEMENT 

A princtpiil area «)f intertst in the evalu;Ui<Ht of pupil ^rruw th is that 
of ;icliic\ ctnciu. The main concern of the scht>ol is in the acidcnnc 
learning of the pupil. If a priigrani is worth while, it should contribute 
to the acadeniic growth vf the pupil as well as to his adjusnnent. If 
one is achieved w ithout the other* then the value of the pnigraiu may 
well he questioned, t his chapter is dexoted to the academic achieve- 
UK'nr of the pupils in the State Study. It presents statistical data for 
the primarx grades and infoniiation regarding each type of plan from 
the lifth grade through the txvelfth. 

PRIMARY GRADES 

One of the problems in measuring academic achiexement at the earlx* 
primary grade level is created h> the scarcitx- of instruments. Tests arc 
limiicd in the amount and kind of materia! thex- contain, especiallx* 
when they are to be tised for evaluating the achievement of gifted 
pupils- Therefore, to evaluare adequately the xv<jrk of gifted pupils in 
the first and scctmd grades, the staff used the Cares readmg tests, pri- 
mar> and advanced,' and txxo staff-devised iiistrutnents, the *'Pupi! 
I'xaiuation-Primarx^ Vorm' and the "Formal Arithmetic Prcicesscs 
lest.'* (See Appendixes \\ and C) 

Gates Reoding Tesfs-^Primary and Advanced 

The Clates reading tests measure the pupiPs ability to recogni/c 
words and to read sentences and paragraphs with full understanding 
of their meaning. The rests were used in the studx- to provide an 
fibjccrive measure of one important learning skilK 

Word Recognition Test 

The "Word Recf^gnition** section in each of the Clates tests is de- 
signed to measure the pupils ability to rcail ^ords that are representa- 
tive of vocabitlary in the primary grades. When this section w as given 
at the end of the kindergarten x ear, the pppils in the experimental group 
made a mean score of 1.7 the pupils in the contnd group, a mean 
score of l.-rt, Hx- the time the>' had completed kindergarten, half of 
the pupils were bexond the mid|>oint for first grade in achicvcnicnt, 
and one-fourth of the total group were at second-grade level and 
bex ond, as shoxx n bx the inedian scores in Table K, 

* Xritiiii I. C..it»s. C»»ifrt Vum.*n lU.tJim: i^tAiW^ ! siiu! ilaivs AAwitivt^A Vrimttry 

u: > 
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TABLE 8 



Grode Equivolent Scores of First and Second Grade Groups in the State Study 
on the Word Recognition Section of the Gotes Primory and Advanced 
Primory Reading Retutts 
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Trtblc 0 shows th;it the pupils in rhc first grade cx|>crinicnt;il and 
omrrol groups ucic ohiscly ctintpanihlc in first jvcrfonnancc on the 
u<ird recognition scctiem of the dates rciding test. 

T/ ? 

Mean ond Stondord Dev*- u Scores for First Performonce 
on the Word Recognf Test by First Grade Groups in 





thw wrtcite Study 
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When the same groups were tested at the end of the experimental 
program, the picture of sitnilarity changeii* After one ye;ir\ time in the 
experiniental progranu a highly significant difference in favor of the 
gifted cliildren in the cxpcriiiKntal group was noted and is shown in 
Tahlc There is less than one chance in a hundred chances that the 
dilFercnce would he due ti» chance. 

While the gifted pupil in the cvperiincntal group had a median 
chronological age 4)f six years and one month at the end of kinder- 
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TABLE 10 



Meon ond Standard Deviotion for Final Performance 
on the Word Recognition Test Administered to 
First Grade Groups in the State Study 



ih> 'lip 

Kxpcriiiicntal, first vr.Kli* - 
Gmt(Ml, Sfsi graJtv , . 
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I 5.07 p<. 01 



p.i|nl* 
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^artctv he iKrfornicd as well on the word rccogniricin test as the aver- 
age child of six years and eight uMmths,- 'I'his was also true of the 
gifted child in the control group. At the end of the e\|>crhncntal >car, 
the cxperiincnral group had gained 1.7 grades in reading, the control 
group one grade. I'vcn though the gain tor the control group is con- 
sidcrably less than that for the expcriincnral group, the control group 
was still a year l>e\ond the axerage. It is evident, therefore, that while 
the total gifted group was advanced in re:uiing as measured by this 
phase of the dates test, the pupils in the experimental group advanced 
far beyond those in the control group. 

Further effect of the experinientiil \c3r on the performance of the 
pupils nia\- l>c seen by the u.sc of the accomplishment quotient.-^ This 
is a figure derived from the ratio between the cducatiimal level of jurr- 
formance of the child on the test ntid his luenral age. It represents 
actualK the per cent of use of potential or abilitv as uieasured by tests. 
A child w ho achieves as an average tcn-\ '-':»r-old and l\as the ine;ital 
age of a ten-\ ear-old lus an acciMupliNlunent quotient of HK). The a > 
coinplishtnent quotient is useful for me:isuring the level of group per- 
formance, but its use for individuals is (|ucstion:ible.' 

Evidence has shown that higher acconiplishment quotients arc more 
frequently obtained b\- intellectually inferior pupils than by the inrel- 
lectuiilly superior. This is prfibably due to the need for greater effort 
on the part of the sli»w learner iiiul therct'ore pn>p<>rtionately higher 
achievement in relation to his iiienr:!l age. One effect of a program for 
the gifted, then, should be a heightening of the accomplishnient quotient. 

.\tuMiial of thrt\tit*H<t f^ilkc l*nmuf* HomUhii 7V^I. New Vufk: Bureau tti PublfCatu>nt» 
Tfachm Ciiilw. ColumlMa llnivt'isitv. I'M*, p. 4. 

Harry A. Gnt'itr, AUkti \. Jitr^rn^t n. .mil ILiymtiml D. (veFtHTiLh. MfaaureMeut and BvatU' 
ation in the S«v»»«ifdf> SlJich^I. \t v\ Voik: i MiiKi">iMs» Cuvii & Co., 194^, MO- 
p. 441. 
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^ Table 11 shows the gnins in iwcnniplishmcnt qitotient nnulc hy the 
first and Ncc4>tul grailc pupils iti the experiincntrti gmup. The first grade 
pupils in the evperin'cnt.d tfrunp. \\!»n tcsfal uiH .xlmvc grade level on 
the first lesr» lu vertheless had an iiiinal aeeon^plishnienr i}uotient nf 79 
uhen their ahiHrx- war* tiken into account. I'hc ipiotient rose to W at 
the eml i>\ the expcriniciual \car whicli means that these children were 
\vi>rking ;ir a Icm-! ne:r tn their potentiaK The pupils in the control 
gnuip, on the other h:ind, nwiiit.iinc*! almost identical accomptishnient 
quotients for hot!*, testing periods. I Ik- second grade pupJIs in the ex- 
pcrinicnral group also slioued a gain during the year, with a rise of 7 
(voints in the accoiupiishnicnt quotient. 



TABLE 11 

Median Accomplishment Quotients of First Grade and 
Second Grode Groups on Word Recognition Test 

f ' ' " ■ ----- - .. , ^ . . . 

C'«'i*:r.»!. rifNt irr.tik' 4.5 S2 

K\pcni?!ftital» 5>oc»mJ ^•^.ulc• 1 62 S7 94 

Tota* ; 2*7 



The second grailc pupils, w ho had no control group, rose from an 
initial mean graife equivalent of 2/>n to a score of 4.25 at the end of 
the experirnemal vcat. If this rate of gain had continued, it would have 
meant tl: »t this ^n<iiip, hy tfie heuMHiing f»f the third grade, woidd have 
been reading as well as the a\er;*gc pupil h\ the fifth grade. 

Paragraph Reading Teif 

The ' Paragmpli Reaiiif^g" sectinfi of the (Jatcs test differs from the 
"U'ord KccogTurion*' section in that the former measures the reading 
<>f passages ti^ find answers xn ijucsti ms. I he gains apparent on the 
Word Rcctignirion I Vst wire found to l>c the same as those on the 
Paragraph Reading lest. 'I'a!»le 12 sht.us a median gain of two full 
years for the first gratle pupils in the e\perin»ental group and a median 
gain of 2.1 yc.u s for the sec<ind grade pupils in the expirimcntal group. 
Ihe first gr pupils iti the control *;roup gained approximately one 
yean Ihe children participating in tlic experimental progratns, there- 
fore, made twice the giin that w as matle hy the gifted children in the 
cofitrol group. 

Tahle IJ shows that no significant difference existed between the 
gifted pupils in the experimental group and those in the control group 
on the first Paragraph Reading Test. 
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TABLE 12 



Grode Equivoient Scores of First nnd Second Grode Groups on the Parogroph 
Reading Section of the Gates Primary and Advanced Primary Reading Tests 
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TABLE 13 

Mean ond Standard Deviation for First Parogroph Reoding 
Test Administered to Experimental and Control Groups 
in the State Study 



Kxpcrimenta!, titst craJt 
Contn^l, first jL'raJc 

'Iota!.. . 



\uniltrf 
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'I'hc final testing <hi paragraph rer»Jing revealed a highly significant 
difference in favor nf those in the e.\pcrinicnt.il grjuip. Tahie 14 shows 
that instead of a mean score slightly lt>;, than that tnailc by the control 
gnmp. the gifted in the cxjKTinjcntal group l»ad a mtan score that was 
1J2 grades bcxond that <»f the cimtrol grtmp. The gain in mean score 
for the pupils in the cvpcriiiicntal group during the year was 2.37 grades. 
There was less than one chance in a hundred that the difference Instw ecn 
those' in the expcritncntal group and those in the control group was 
due to chance. 

I he effect of the programs on acc{»nipHshment tpitrticnts w as calcu- 
latcil and is show n in Table 15. It can \yc seen that the gains w ere even 
more striking for this test than the>- were for the word recognition 
section. When one c«»nsiders that the median IQ of the first grade pupils 
in the e.vperinicntal v. as 1 ?8, it is apparent that the high final accomplish- 
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nicnt quottctu nicMtiN ;i fiigh level of ;K*hicvcincnr, well l>c\<mil grade 
level, t he accotnplisliinent of the second gnule pupils is adiliticmnl 
evidence nf the elTectiveness i>t the e\perinjenr:il progran]. It should Ik? 
noted tli;it the ;iecoinplishtt)enr qutitient of the control group remained 
stationary. 

TABLE 14 

Mean and Stondord Deviotron for Final Porogroph Reading Test 
Administered to Experimental and Control Groups in the 





State Study 
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TABLE 15 

Medjon Accomplishment Quotients foi Paragraph Reading 
Test on First and Second Testing of Groups 
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'I'hc need tor the cominu:!ti<»n of programs for the gifted becomes 
apparent \\i»eM one considers the effect of the experimental program 
on group spreaii in achieveuK-nt. In the \V<»rd Recognition Test, the 
reading eijuivalcnr scores that separated the lower quarter from the 
up|>er quarter of rhc evperimental group had a range of .72 of a grade. 
Hie experimental year resulted in the lower fourth di^ering from the 
upper f«iurth h\' J> of a grade. 

In the Paragraph Reading lest, the first grade range of the experi- 
mental group was .y2 of a grade nt the time of the first test. This range 
increased to Ks2. or ncarh- two full years between the lower fourth 
and rhc upper fourth of the gifted experimental gr«>up* The fact is that 
individualized programs tenil to increase achievement diflferenccs by 
allow ing pupils to work at a rate in keeping with their abilities. This 
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niciim that ttiuhers of these pupils in future grades \v<»uUI h-.ivc nn 
incrcastngls- ilifliculr ti\sk m pn»\ii!inir for Viirlahllity <if achicvcinctit 
within the '/titcd gri>Hp. 

An mklirional exatuplc of the tjcci! f««r ;uul impornincc of inilivithwli- 
zatiim is shown Uy the tlnul v.nics «»f t!»e e\{Hritnint:il yri»U|>s in the 
upper quartiles. A!l »»f the upper one-fourth »»f the llrst gmdc pupils 
in the experinienral grtuip emlei! the experinientrti \ enr wirli scores that 
wve at least the et{ui\:Uent (»f the achievenic:it of the miiiille foiuth 
grade pupils in paragraph reading. The highest scores were at the 
achievement level of ti.e eighth grade. All of tUc veennd gnule pupils in 
the cxfK'riniental group attained at least the middle* of the fifth grade 
»in this section of the test, with the highest scores also gt»ing as high 
sis eighth grade level. !t is clear that curricuhun planning: of these indi- 
viduals c.nuiot he approached through the usual gnmp n«ei!v>ds. 
The effect of special planning is shown graphically in l-igiues 1 and 
In these graphs, it can l>e seen that the gifted pupils in the cimtrol 
group, who had no special attention, ^ained at the s.nne rate as that 
of the random populatiofi during the course of one \'car. The first and 
second grade pupils in the experimental group, on the »)thcr hand, made 
gains in keeping with their accelerated learning .ahilit.w The elTect of 
having hooks and materials that enabled then» to progress at their ow n 
rate w as a marked aceeieration in the rate of achievement. 

Forma! Arithmetic Processes Test 

The "Konnal Arirluuetie PrfKrcsses Test" (see Appendix B) was de- 
vised by the State Studv statT in order to have an intlividually adminis- 
tered examination tliat w oiiUl probe the primary pupil's ability to w ork 
w ith the formal as|)ects of numbers. It w as devised f«»r individual admin- 
istration so that pupils w <»uld not be penalized by lack of ability to read. 

The test consists of eight levels. I'.ach level coasists of four sections, 
with three pro!)lenjs to a section. TIk pupil must get two out of the 
three problems in a section coircct in order to sc<ire one point. The 
pupil must be successful in two sections out of four within each of the 
levels before he is permitted to go on to the next level. 

The content of the test was derived from the arithmetic textbooks 
adopted for use in Calif<»rnia elementary sch«M)ls. The fonnal processes 
introduced at each grade level arc contained in the problems at each 
level of the test, so that the formal content of the first four grades, for 
example, is tested in part by the problems for the first four levels. 

The examples used at each level of the test arc examples of those 
which are introduced for the first titne at the corresponding grade 
level in the text. I he same t\ pes of problems may appear again repeat- 
cdlv in subsequent texts, and, for this reason, the overlap of processes 
at the upper grade le . el is greater. 1 herefore, it is important to keep in 
mind that the principle governing the placement of problems within 
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FIGURE 1. Expocted and Observed Scores of Experimental Grovp, First 
Grade; Experimentol Group, Second Grodei and Control Groups First 
Grade, on the Word Recognition Section of the Gates Reading Test 
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FIGURE 2. Expected ond Observed Scores of Experimental Group, First 
Grade; Experimental Group.- Second Grade; and Control Group, First 
Grade, on the Paragraph Reading Section of the Gotes Reoding Test 
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the **F<>rmal Processes Artthmcric Test" is the grade level at which the 
intrOiUtctioH tif the pn^ccss is ni;ule. Ir is iniport;iiit ;ilso to rcnicinlwr 
ihnt the test measures oiilv umlcrst;inilinir of the f«>nnal pn^ccsses in 
artthinkric. Xo othvr t> pes i^i content are measured. 

I'he test was jriven to the first and second trrade pupils in the ex* 
{Krinsentat group in Octolwr, i95S, and again in May, 1959. It wiis given 
to the control groups and ratuloni groups only in May, 1959, to avoid 
identiHcatton of the gifted pupils tn the control groups and possible 
subsei|uent teaching clfects. 

On the first testing, the gifted pupils in the experimental group, who 
w ere then in kindergarten, had a mean score of 8«5 and a median score 
of H,4. Tliis meant that hy the time tliey had finished kindergarten, 
they had succeeded on items that w ere represent.itivc of those introduced 
in the first two grades. 

I hc Si^'onil testing gave them a mean sc<»re of 15.2, which is equiva* 
lent t«> success «m most of the priK'csses introduced within the first 
three grades. On the basis <»f formal arithmetic processes, first grade 
pupils in the experimental group were two years advanced over regular 
pupils, 

I he second grade pupils in the experimental group showed an aver- 
age grow th of appntximately five p««nts on the test during the experi* 
mental year. Their second testing revealed that they had mastered the 
processes witliin the textl>ooks for the first three grades, and on this 
l»asis were ready for fourili grade work. 

The performance of the gifted pupils in the control group and that 
«if random average first grade pupils were compared, with statistical 
difference between the gnmp it — .SK). When the first grade pupils in 
the experimental group were c<nupared to tlie controls, highly signifi- 
cant dilferences were fiaiml in their performance (f - 7.?s, p < .01 ). 
The fact that the gifted in the experimental group showed highly signifi- 
cant gains when compared to the gifted pupils in the cotitrol group 
poims out that the gifteil l>enefired greatlx" as a result of the program. 
I his is true ilespite the fact that the teachers did not report significant 
changes in the pupil perfonnance in arithmetic on the Pupil l'.valuati«>n- 
Primary Form (see Appendix (^>. The fact remains that the pu{>ils did 
learn the processes wnne where— either at luMhe or at schfMil— during the 
year. J able K> presents the results f^f the I*onnal .Xrithmetic Processes 
lest. 

The d.ita reported in the t*-!blc make apparent the need for attention 
to individual di/Terenees in learning attainment. The upper quarter of 
gifted first grade pupils scored beyond tlie upper quarter of gifted 
secoml grade pupils. Both groups were considerably beyond the con- 
trols, who nevertheless were advanced a grade l>e\'ond expectancy. The 
first grade pupils selected at random^ xvho would be expected to perform 
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nt pr;u!c lc\ ti Hkcw isc show cil th.it they had mastered proccKscs a j car 
Iic>nnii their pniJc nt the time of tcsttntr. According to the results of 
this test, the entire |>:trticipj«intr irn>up wmk ready for lUiUhcmatical 
processes hcvoiul lh«Ksc oiiercd at their gr.ule level. 

TABLE 16 



Sifmmory of Perfor monce on Formal Arithmetic Processes Test for 
First and Second Grode Groups 
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Ta!>1c 17 gives addititma! evidence of the high level of performance 
rcuhed by man\' of the gifted pupils. It shows that 82.1 per cent of the 
first grade pupils in the 1959 testing scored hnver than 19 points on 
the test. In oihi^T words, 17.9 per cent of the first grade pupils in the 
experimentil group scored al>ovc 19 points, which would he the equiv- 
alent of fourth grade level. Further examination shows that 26.6 per 
cent of the gifted second grade pupils scored within the fourth grade 
level. Thus a large number of gifted pupils need special provisions in 
arithmetic if their learning is to progress. 

Figure 3 p<iarays graphicalK the range of differences in the scores 
made hy the various groups and shows the differences between groups. 

Pupil Evahafion—PrimorY Form 

The "Pupil Kvaluation-Primarj- Form** (Appendix C) was developed 
for teachers* use in evaluating the growth that gifted pupils made in 
various subject fields. The form was designed so that pupils* perform- 
ance that was far in advance of their actual grade level could be 
measured. The teachers useil this fomi to rare their lifted pupils in 
No\cinbcr, 195s, and again in May, 1959. In this wa\\ data that could 
be used to determine the growth made by pupils in the various programs 
were secured. These data were appraised statistically to determine 
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TABLE 17 

Per Cent of Pupits in the EKporimental^ Control, and Rondom Groups 
ScorinQ towt^f In Arithmetic ProLfSses thor Selected Scores 
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whctluT the trrnuth rh.!t <>ci urrc'il wis inure v.^rtiHcanf thnn it would 
luvc htcn if the pupils h:ttl lu^cn cmly in regular programs. 'I1ic results 
t»f rhis e\ iilu;)tiun ;ire show n in l ablc 18. 

1 he pnpiiN fn;)i!e the yrearesr gniuth in reuditiij :ind hmgungc. How- 
ever, siut>ifie.mt gruurh u:is nlso intide in arr and soeial studies in two 
pMns iind in arirlunerie in one plan. \o growth in lumic was made by 
pupiU in any plan. 

Situe the e!ii!ilren\ g.iins in rt.iding and language were significant in 
all the pl.ins and since the gains the> made in these two sutyject fields 
were n!i»re significant than those made in other subject fields, it might 
he asMiJiied that tt.ichers stressed reading and language to the extent 
that the gains in the o;her subject fields were less than they should have 
been. It* this is a hound conclusion, it may therefore be assunted that 
ccmsideratitHi should have liccn given to equalizing teachers* efforts 
antong the fielils. I he reverse of the situation found in the reading and 
language fields was partieularix noticeable in the field of music; this 
might indicate that teachers failed to stress instruction in this field l>e- 
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ScOFe& on ortrhm«ttc te«t 

Ceotfo* group, ffrst grod^; N=43 
Rop^dom group, %t grode, N 36 
( Ejipef.n»en1at groLtp. ftrjt grade; N~ 127 
I Ejip<*f ifwnfp^ gioup. wc»>rtd grod**. N^29 



FIGURE 3. Range of Differences \n Scores Mode by Pupils in Control Group* 
First Grode^ Rondom Group, First Grode; Experimental Group^ First Grode; 
ond Expertmentot Group, Second Grade on Arithmetic Test Administered 
in May, ?959 



CiUisc rhcv were t>f the opiniun rhit the otl.cr fields liaritcd s(Kci:il nticn- 
riun. In nfu instiiiue. the ;ichievc!!icnr in eiich suhjeec area should make 
ir iippurent (!) that appropriate steps were not taken to have a well-' 
biihinccd prntrrain of instruction; or (2) that there was some other 
reason \\\\y the pupils failed to make significant gains in all sul>)ect 
fields. 

To dercrtuine \ihether the gifted pupils dilTered significantly from 
average first grade pr.piK the {-hi Sipiare lest was used. \ areas of 
reading, language, art, ntusic, arithmetic* and Mieial studies formed the 
basis for the test. (>lear-cur differences were fouml between the gifted 
pupiU in the experimental gnnip and .nerage pupils selected at random 
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:is they :ire seen hy tcMclicrs. The gifted were perceixet! hy teachers 
as able to pertunn far Diure complex tasks in all curriculum areas than 
were the pupils in the rnniom uerauc grotip. One of the taslcs at the 
primary level then is t«i extend posMhilifies for pupil jrrowth to cur- 
ricuUnn areas other tiian readitiir and language in order to dcxclop 
the indixidual capabilities of the pupils. 



TABLE 18 



Cains tn Achievement m Various Subjects AAade by Gifted Pupils 
Portieipoting In Five Different Plans 
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Differences hetvvecn the CNpcrimcntal gifteil and the control gifted 
groups were evaUiared also hy the Chi Sijuare Test. No significant dif- 
ferences between the groups were ftntnd in music and reading. Stgntfi- 
CiUir differences in favor of the evperiniental gnmp were found in Ian- 
guagi\ att. arithmetic, and social studies (p < .si ). 

I hc nieiubers «if the control gnmp were not identified to their 
teachers. Nevertheless^ tl;eir pcrfonuance in reading was rated as not 
siy-nificanrly ditTerent fn^n that of the menif>ers of the experimental 
gntup. 1 he Mtinif for hoth groups was high. If teachers attempt to 
provide materials tor tndixidual ditTerences in reading, children hiivc 
incre;iscd <»pporrunity to do well despite identification, and this was 
the case. 

In fmisic* on the other hand, the similarity of rating was not due to 
high ratings* hut prol)ahl\' to lack of emphasis within the total program, 
rhe pupils in hoth the cvperimental and the cnntnd groups were seen 
in the majoritv of instances as performing at the level of their diss. 

The significant ditTerences favoring the git*ted in other curriculun. 
areas may stress the importance of identification atid studx* of the gifted. 
If these children are know n to their teachers, then teachers will attempt 
to provide opporttniitics for tiiem in all curriculum areas. 1 he perceived 
gri>wth ma>* l)e a result of these efforts when the gifted are compared 
to tlieir control group. 
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MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 

'!*hc prolilcm vi cviihiiiting pnpi! aclitcvcnKfit :it inidwile mul upper 
lif.hlv U\vl> u is PMt rne c:U!scil by sc:ircit\ i»f instruments. It was 
r:ithcr one nf i-lnM^sin^ tests thiu wouU nicisure in both brcailth and 
ikpth nnd woiiM iMciisure mfetju.itcly ;it hiirh levels i>f achievement. It 
\v:^s important, aKi^ to cli«M)se itistnuncnts that measure some of the 
aliiiiries w Iitcli gifted pupils have to apply knowledge and to think crit- 
icalU' as opposed to tests that measure <mly factual knowledge. 

Achievement Tesfs 

The entire pt»pulatie?n of gifted pupils, from the fifth grade up, experi- 
mental and control groups, took the six-test l>attcrv of the Sdjucntial 
Ttv/y of EdffCJthful rroiircss (STEP)^' in May, I95H, The six tests 
Cf>\er the arc.ts f)f arithmetic, reading, writing, listening, science, and 
sffci.il vtuilies. The tests were gt\xn during a three-day period to deter- 
mine the acIuevcTuent levels of the pupils and to establish criteria against 
which the elfects of experimental programs could be measured. 

l*he test results established conclusively the tremendous academic 
power and knowledge possessed by the pupils in the study. The value 
tif using i?uli\ idtial intelltgCfU'e tests to identify those who need special 
school planning was confintied in the results achieved on the six tests. 
I'he extreuK^ly high performance iti all academic areas was found tn be 
in keepitig with the pupils* measured potential. The need for special 
planning w.is maile apparent b\' the wide discrepancy between the 
pupils' real performance and their actual grade placement. 

Xhtiost the entile group of students who were finishing eleventh 
graile at the time of tcsti tg had average scores beyond the average for 
College freshmen. I'hree-Umrths of these students had average scores 
for tia- six tests w ell beyond the average for college sophotnorcs. T he 
total average sc(»rc for college sophomores was 297, while the upper 
three-fourths of the high school juniors had average scores beyond 305. 
The tnajority of this group, then, had achievement scores well lieyond 
those of the average student three years advanced in sclKH>ling. 

I he same fact essentially was true for those finishitig the tenth grade, 
'f'hrcc-fourths of these students alsci had average scores on the test flat- 
ter) laxond the average for the college sophonMjre. In other words, 
most of thcNC students were bcv'ond the average for the college student 
whf> was four years ahcail of them in school. *rhe pcrft>rmancc of the 
sophomores actuall\ leads to questicms concerning the true performance 
of the juniors. A number of these students attained scores so nearly per- 
fect on subtests as to raise tjuestions regarding whether their real abili- 
ties anil knowleilge were being measured, because of test ceilings. 
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The high pcrfciniumcc of tltc yiftc\l gruiip was niaintuined Jt the 
eighth gratlc level. \e:irl\ three-tuurths of the gifted eighth gntde pupils 
niade a\craye scores .njual to or be> und the average tor students in the 
twelfth grade. Over one-fourth of the eighth grade pupib were at or 
he>ond the average of ct^llege ftxshmen. 

The upper three-fourths of the fourth and fifth grade pupils were 
f>e\ ond the average achievenient level of the seventh grade. The upper 
50 per ecnr of these pupils w ere ch>sc or licyond ninth grade level. The 
upper cjuarter of this gnnip placed be\ <md the average for tenth graders. 

Figure 4 shows the great variatit)n between the average performance 
of pupils and the actual }>erfonnance of the gifted. If one used the 
average score as a criterion, it w ould seem more reasonable to think of 
the gifted ft)urth grade pupil as a ninth grade student, of the gifted 
eighth graile pupil as a high school graduate, and of the gifted high 
scluMit {H»puIation as already unnteasurable on standardized achievement 
measures. 

In May, 1959, the six tests were administered again to evaluate the 
etfccts of the experimental programs on the pupils* achievement. The 
statistical doign used allows initial ditTerenccs in achievement between 
the ex|Krimcntal and control groups to lie taken into account. The 
results of ccunpariscms of experitnental and control groups show that 
all of the experimental groups with the exception of two showed 
signiHcant gains over the c<mtrol group. In the case of the fifth and 
sixth grade group, which failed to meet the significance test, the gain 
missed significance at the 5 per cent point by .06. In the case of the 
eighth grade group, w hich failed to show significant gains, it was 
necessary to evaluate the gains of a very small group because of the 
extremely high cutoff point used by the school district in selecting the 
pupils. The fact that marked gains were made by 10 out of the 12 
different plans evaluated is evidence of the value of the experimental 
programs- The true ptissibility for growth should be measured in view 
€>f the fact that these programs operated within budgetary limitations 
and f4)r a limited period of time, A continuing program should hive 
the effect of markedly extending the already evident differences be- 
tween the experimental groups and those that did not have the benefit 
of special programs. 

I able 19 shows the results of the mean STKP (Scqncntiat Tests of 
Ed!U\vionM Vroffrcss) performance for matched grouj>s at the end of 
the experimental year. 

Figure 5 presents the STI'P (Scijuefnht Tests of Edticational Progress) 
mean results by grade le\cl for the final testing. 

Interesting evidence of the effect of the experimental year is shown 
in Table 20. It can In: seen from inspection of the gain scores of the 
national group that a \ carly gain of five points would be rcascmable. 
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FIGURE 4. Variation BeNveen the Average Performance of Pupils and the 
Actuol Performance of the Gifted— Mean Results of Sequentiot Tests of 
Educational Progress (STEP) by Grode Level for Total Sample, First Testing 
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TABLE 19 

Comparison of Mean STEP * Perfomance of Matched Groups ot Termination 

of State Study, June 19. 1959 
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FIGURE 5. Mean Results of Sequentfol Tests of EducaHonot Progress (STEP) 
by .Grode Levd, Finol Testing 
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With the cxccptiim of the senior group, where ceiling pr(i!ilc!iis may 
have hiul an cfFccr, gain scores for the experimental groups were much 
higher than might h;nc !>ccn anticipatciL *rhe kinJ of competition which 
tlie experimcnra! groups had to overcome in order to obtain significant 
gains is sh<H\ n in the gain scores made by the controls. The gain scores 
of the controls for the ctyhth grade accelerants were higher than those 
tor the oihcr eighth grade pupils. (Iain scores for all of the fifth grade 
controls lead to the speculation that these individuals were having more 
than the ordinary program* 



TABLE 20 

Average Coins in Over-oti STEP ^ Achtevemdnt for Expertmentol, 
Control, ond Notfonal ^ Groups 
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NatJ'tnal Kr»»*tp uain^i art- the mean* detivcHl ff»»m thtr {nibiUher s t&aoual irport uf meofW for each 
of the frix »uhteits. 



Gradvafe Record Examination 

During May, 1959, 75 high school seniors took the Area T^ts of the 
Cirjiiiufc lici'ord l:x,mNmitiom\^ The pupils were selected from the total 
e\(>erimcntai and control groups and were matched according to sex, 
inteiligcnce, chronological age, -md achievement on the comparable sub- 
tests from the *SV</f/tv///*T/ Tests of Educational Progress (STEP).^ The 
Area I csts were given to provide a criterion measure of pupil achieve- 
ment for the gifted high school seniors. This was important because of 

** infisJudtt* Rt'4'>tr./ r\uttiiti.ifrmis: The Area Tesii. S^yphomw year college through graduate 
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the <ihscrvc«l lugh {K'rfoniiiincc «>f the senior gmup cm the colIc^»c level 
S ri PteNts. I hc Area I'tsts, ilesigncd for c«>l!egc gnuhhitc students, fur- 
nish test cuntent ihlTicnlt encuiirh to assure :uiet;u;ite exMhwtion of the 
senior's knc^x Iciit^e, Aceonfiny to ihe lest inanuaK they give a eoiupre- 
liensivc :ippr;its;il of the student's orientation in three princip:i! ureas of 
human culture.^ 

The phenomenal results uhieh j^ifteif pupils attain when ihe\' arc 
given tests that do not handieap thetn by eeiling probieuis are shown l>v 
these tests. In every one of the three Area Tests, the 75 gifted high 
sehoo! seniors nuuie an average group seore that surpassed the average 
for college seniors. Witlumt fonnal enrollment in college, they were far 
heyond the average of the student who had sjnrnt four years in institu- 
tions «if higlier learning. The mean sci.re for high scIkhiI pupils in .icia! 
science was V> |>oints l>e>ond that of the college setiiors. In humanities* 
the high sehtw^l students surpassed the college seniors hy 24 points; in 
natural science, hy 7S points. 

Further exidcnce of the academic level of the gifted high schoi>l 
sent€>rs is \himn h\ I'ahle 2L in which the mean scores of the high 
school group are coniparcil to those of studefits w ho had majored in the 
given areas ftir four years. In social science the high school pupils sur- 
passed the college nwiors by ?! |Hmus. In humanities their mean score 
was only 19 less tfian the mean {i>r the tnait»rs; in natural sciences, just 
S points less. "I he high school srtiderus compared creditably not only 
With the general cttllege populatifMi but als<» with chose students who 
had been specializing in selected subject matter areas for four years. 



TABLE 21 



Mean Scores of Gifted High School Seniors and College Seniors in 
Mojor Fields, on Graduate Record Examinations Area Tests 
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The superior achiex ement of gifted high school seniors over that of 
college seniors is shown in M\ible 22. The per cent of college seniors 
who made scores lower than those nf the high schcMil group is greater 

C*itiittiul JV^tiiiK St'rvii'c. |». 4. 
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fur of the listed scaled scores in the s«K.'i;il uiul mitunil sciences. For 
example. onK' 44 per cent of the high sc1um>! seniors scored lower than 
54t> in social science, while per icnt of tlie t-ollej^e si-niors did so. In 
the huniantries th.e ctiltege trnnip a slitrht advantage at the iipjHT 
levels althc»ugh the irnnips are clo>cly ct»niparahk\ i'hroughout the rest 
of the range, the high schtN»{ seniors had a better rating. While ^$ per 
cent of the high si hi^d seniors made f cores lon er than 5<K> in the hunun- 
ities section. 5! {>er cent, or over half, of the colUge senii^rs did so. 

'*1ie 7> gifted high school seniors were inenihcrs of Iwith the experi- 
mental and control groups in the State Study. If comparison had Inren 



TABLE 22 

The Areo Tests: Per Cent of College Seniors and Per Cent of Gifted High 
School Seniors Scoring Lower Than Selected Scoled Scores 
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ttWiJc only !>cr\\'ccn the m»mis of high schofil scnii>rs in the experimental 
group and collcjjc nonns, the ditTercncc in favor uf the gifted would 
have Iwen even more striking. 

Fnini a tonil of seniors in the expcrinicnf;il gn>iip» three groups 
were matched with c<mtn»ls in IQ* sev, and sticiocconomic status. Talile 
2,) shows that the cotu|H>stre of the three evperimentat gr<iups exceeded 
the controls on ail three Area Tests of the (ir.uliijrv Rct ord I'^xatfiim- 
tions. 1 he ditTercncc in means {or the social sciences was 16 points; for 
the humanities^ 55 points; and for the natural sciences, 49 points. The 
difference in means for the humanities and the natural sciences was 
signiticinr bcv ond the 5 per cent puinn 

An important final point to be made regarding the Area Tests is that 
the high sch(H>l students enjoyed taking them. All of the examiners in 
charge of the testing reported that the students had conuiicntcd on their 
interest in the ccmtent of the tests and had expressed their keen aware- 
ness of ail tlK' learning that still lay ahead of thenu Perhaps the testing 
experience helped to develop some worth-while perspectives regarding 
their future education. 

SUAAMARY 

FA'aluation of achievement at all grade levels showed that the gifted 
pupils in the State Study, l>oth in the experimental group and in the 
control group, performed at consistently high levels in all subject areas 
whctt their pcrfontiance was measured by standardized tests. 

The first grade pupils were evaluated on three instnmicnts-a rending 
test, an arithmetic test, and a teacher rating scale. The reading test 
results showed that the gifted pupils in experimental programs made 
highly significant gains licyond those made hy gifted pupils in the 
control group. The achievement levels of the fornjcr, in comp:irison 
with their abilities, rose markedly. In arithntetic the gifted pupils in the 
experimental group also made marked gains over those of the control 
group. The fonncr showed themselves readx* in both subject areas for 
work far advanced beyond that of their grades. 

The teacher evaluation showed that the greatest gains were made in 
reading. This finding may possibly point toward the need for compre- 
hensive, over-all curriculum enrichment in all subject areas for gifted 
pupils. 

At the upper grade levels and in the high school, pupils in both the 
experimental and the control groups showed remarkalily high initial 
achievcnjent, far in excess of that of their grades. The gifted pupils in 
experir cntal programs made significant gains over those made by the 
pupils in the control gnnip, despite the fact that the latter also made 
gains in excess of expectation. 

The results of the Ctniditatc Record Eximmmtlom^ which were ad- 
ministered to a group of seniors, revealed the enormous academic power 
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<»f rhc StJttc Sriki> p;irricip;uus. I hc high sc!mh>! group c\cmkJ the 
pcrforiiwmv «»f college sctiinrN in M three ot the tcMs ;uul their :tcliic\ c- 
nK-nt \\;is onnp;!n!>!e to rh;it «>f o>!!cjze wnicirs whu had tiuiorcd in the 
testvil Mihjcct iirca>. 

The rcMiUs of the iiiiri;i{ ex.tht.itionN of iichkxctnent show c«mchtMvely 
that the Npeei:il provisiims were t»f ticnvfii to the gifteil p;irtici,wnts ;uu' 
that even iiiore striking gnins ctuilil he expected if the pnignnns were 
Continued. 



Chapter 9 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE POPULATION 

l \w il.ir.i on whkh this stiufx* is ImsciI Here t;ikcn frnjn a tow! siinipic 
of m:*; pupils. I hcsc were the pupils ehdscn at sclectcul g:r;ulc levels to 
p.inicip.iu in the v.ir.ouN r\ }>c> n! pn^gnnus which were orir;mi/cJ ftir 
them. Tor e.K'h pl.ii> «m>1v en^niyh pupils were ehoscti to form the ncces- 
s.nv iltii'.jher fur .jn i vpi rinu-nril irnafp I hi refure, only ;i pnrt of the 
jriftei! popii!;itiofi in the iiriun eounifes ;iml urlwn seh<H>l dtMricts p;if- 
tii!p:uei! in the Ntiuly. In <»rder to seeing ;t sutfieient luiinher in the 
nif.i! areas it was necessiiry to h.i\e imieh more eomprehemivc ami 
e«»U!pLte ouer.ijre than was needed in the urban areas. 

At a tii\ e!i graile lex l! sex era! ililFerent tx pes of prijgrams xx ere studied 
hut itnU u?ie eontrf>l group was employed. The number of pupils in the 
ionirifl irruupN is, ihitefore, less than the number in the e\{>erimentsil 
groups. 

Ileeause the stuiix xxas nuhle of programs. efTorts were niade to scleet 
groups u fiieh xxere etjual on x ariabk's tliat might otherxx ise alfect rc*»ults. 
Therefore the nital gn>up is almost e4{uatlx dixided by sex, and the 
experimental and ctmtrt*! groups are eloselx* similar in IQ and ehrom*- 
(ogieal age. 

NUMERICAL DESCRIPTION OF STUDY POPUUTfON 

l ixhk 24 sho x s the number of pupils by grade level and plan. Almost 
equal muobers are inetudeil in plans at the elementary level (49^ pupils) 
and at the junior anil seni<tr higii levels (4^6 pupils). 

Similarities between the evpertmental groups and the control gniu|>t 
are slv^wn in I ;il>!e J^. All of the tnean scores are xxithtn the 14^ IQ 
range, and no iliirerence between experimental and control groups ex- 
e**eifs 4 points. An evamination of the standard de* iations for the c\pcri- 
mental atid coorri>l groups shoxxs that approximately txvo-thirds of the 
pupils xxitlun the groups are xxithin the same range. I'or example, at 
the txxelfth graile lexc!, adding and subtracting the standard deviation 
from the mean fur both gnmps gives clf^selx contparable results (14<h94- 
am! !42.^- atid — I he range for approximatelx* t\v<*-thirds 

of the fwelftii graife pupils in the experimental group is IHA to 147.4. 
I he range for txx<Mthirds of tfie txxelfth grade pupils in the control 
gr«>up is I ^kZ to !4s>*. I he table slu^xxs that in all groups Init the eighth 
grade group a sli^du advantage accrues to the controls in iQ. I his ad- 
xant ige. hmxev.T, is negligible* 

I iirtlur .imtlarity is shoxxn in chronological age. No difference be- 
txxeen experimental and control groups exceeds 22 months. The experi- 

(67) 
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tncntul .nd conrrol gnnips at cigtuh and eleventh grade levels are u ichin 
a fracttim cif one nwrnth of each other, 

TABLE 24 



Numbet of Pupils in the State Study by Grode Level, Group, ond &x 
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AiVrrhcr fiXLiot on which groups can be compared is socioeconomic 
status. VhQ tndcv used was the scven-ptMnt scale of father's occupation 
devised h\' W. !Jt)yd Warner. The scale was compressed by combining 
the sixth and seventh levels into the category lou'cri the third, fourth, 
and fifth levels into 7mJdfc\ and the first two levels into upper. 

No attempt '\ as made to secure equal numl>ers in the seven levels, but 
rathe" an effort was tnade to keep the seven levels equally represented 
within tlie expen ncncal and control groups. A relatively anall per cent 
of the I'^tal ni»**' ^ of pupib come from the lower clarification, with 
ipproxint^» - ,1 -lumbers in the middle and upper classifications, 
'able ^^6 gives t^e .>er cent of pupils b> grade level within each classiti- 
i tion. 
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TABLE 26 

Number and Per Cent of Pupils ir the State Study by Socioeconomic Level 
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BACKGROUND DATA 

Many of the conuti^n uitscotiCcnHons rcgnrding" the characteristics o( 
pifrcd children liavc la'cn ilis{K*ltcil as a result of Icrinnn s work.' In his 
stuily of a group of gtftcil ciiiWrcn he found th;U the children were 
.icccptcd hy iuu! ntrnutixe fo their cl.i.vsiMatwS. The gifted were superior 
to the iU cnigc in si/e and gcnenit health* were far rtl)ovc their cbsstmtcs 
in educational development* and displayed unusual skills atu! interests in 
many areas. 

Tlie present srutly was nor planned to delve as deeply or as exten- 
sively into the background and characteristics of the children studied 
as Icnuans stmly. ('ertain of the data collected for staff and teacher 
use, however, pennit sotne worth-while comparisons with those in the 

•f^'uk M. Trrman am) Othffs. ••Ntrntat tttttX Phyvuj! Traiu a Tl««tMMn«! C»ft*tl rhlWft-n/* 
CetwtK- HtUitivs of i»tnin\t \n!. 1. Sttftifanl. C»tiif<*tiiiu: «4t.it>f«nl UniifiMty Pft'^s iVJ/i. p. f*l. 
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Ntitiiics tii.u!c by rcriihin ;uul others. Other diita in rNis stiiJ\ provide :i 
h;iM> tor interpret ini^ ;f!u{ unifersr/julinir the abilities, talents, interests, 
Mici.il Nkilk aruf v.ihtcs ul' tin- thtldren stiuheil llick^nnirui tnateriitl 
from the State StiuU lullous. 

Education and Occupations of Parents 

h\ tfie State Study it was touml nor onlv that pupils in the Study were 
superior in edueational development hut also that their parents were l^etter 
educated than the a\ erairc parent. I Ins w as found ti> Ik true also in the 
Terman stud\, lerfnan reponed a median grailc completed of 12,1 
for parents of gifted ehildren uluim he studied as compared to 6,9 for 
the general populaiion. I he educational level of the genera! popula- 
tion has risen eoiiAiderahtx Mnee the time of World War I, according to 
census fijjures.- lalde 27 shows titc general population in California 
to Iht iiichv than two \ears ahead of the national median in education, 
anil the patents of the pitpils in the stud\ \o Ik more than two years 
hevond the California median. 



TABIE 27 

Median Educoftonal Level of Porents of Children in the State Study, 
Cotif ornio Parents in Generol, and the isfottonal Poputotion 
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lnUW 2S show s the pei cent of paretits of children in the study com- 
pleting each graile le\el. More than 45 per cent of the fathers had com- 
pleted 16 or nu>re years of schof>ling; only slightly iwtrc than II per 
cent had completed less than 12 x ears. Simflarl\'« nearly JO per cent of 
the mothers had completed 16 or n)*>re years; cinly stighrly more than 
7 per cent had less than 12 years of scIum>L It can l>c noteii, then, that the 
general educatlt»ti level for the parent group is high. 

I'lurher evidence of ailvanced sch<H>ling is presented in Tabic 29^ 
which shows degrees held h\' the parents. Nearly 45 per cent of the 

• UnitM Statis Censm of Pttp^ltuion, |9S0» \'t^L 2» Tart !• 
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huhcrs nc;irl> 25 per cent <>f the mothers held sctinc kind cif college 
dcirrcc. Over 10 per cent of rhcm h;ui earned the doctorate, 

TABLE 28 



Highest Grode Attended by Parents of Pupils in the Stote Study 
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TABLE 29 

Degrees Held by f others ond Mothers of Pupils in the Stote Siudy 
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Tenniin reported the folhn\ tnp occupational classification for the 
fathers of the gifted children in hts study; 

Percent 

Prnfcssumid J^-^ 

Scmipnifcssiftnal and Inisincss . . SOi) 

Skilled lalwr 

SemiskiUcd — . 

Common hlyor . . , ~ - 

The State Study staff fcnind, as Termnn found in his study, that 
the I ajority of fatliers of children in the State Study were in the pro* 
fcsj»itmai-managenicnt groups. Nearly two-thirds of the mothers listed 
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hutticDvrtcing ;is their unW occiipntion. Ocetipatioas of parents of chil- 
dren in the Slate Srikl\ are Nh«>\\ n in Table 30. 

TABLE 30 

Occupation^ < ^orents of Pupils in the State Study 
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Dcfipite. c^f perliaps hecausc of, their own high educational attain- 
mvms and occiipatittnil tanks, the parents of the pupils in the State 
Study arc reinarkab!> opcn-nundcd concerning their hopes and ambi- 
tions for their otispring. Approxiinarcly two-thirds of both fathers and 
ntothers listed '^Nnne ' or '^Childs ehoice" when asked for their voca- 
rtonal goal for their child. Nearly all of the remaining choices were 
nvufe in the professional category, with few choices indicated for the 
otluT vocational areas. The vocational goals listed for their children are 
shown in Ta!>le 51. 

Devefopmenf o/ Data 

Data gathered on the Parent Questionnaire (Appendix E) make it 
apparent that gifted children develop more rapidly than other children 
and mature earlier. The original purpc^sc of the questionnaire was to 
give te-"hers and staff mc!u{K?rs complete histories of the children; 
nevcrtl e^s. certain items can be compared to data from other studies. 

A few items were devoted to early development and health. Parents 
were asked to refer to I>aby books for answers if these books were avail- 
able. Adiuittedly the data are subjective in nature. Nevertheless, a sum- 
mary of the data in the reports for 600 to 800 pupils should have value. 

rarl\' language tlevelopment is one of the consistent identifying marks 
of a group of gifted pupils. In parents' reports for 751 pupils, the median 
age for the start of talking n as 10.6 months. And 696 paretits reported 
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TABLE 31 

Vocationa! Goat Listed for Pupil by Parents of Children in the State Study 
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th.ic their chiUlrcn were using complete sentences nt tlic age of 17.4 
nmnrhs. "renii;!n re|><ntcd n «icili:in of immths for first talking by 
hoys ami 10.74 nionrlis for girls.'^ Parents of the 'l'erin;iti group reported 
"short sentences" by Im^vs at IH.OJ months; by gir!s, at !5.H? months. 

The "first t<Hith* is one obvi<»us source of pride to parents ns they 
observe the development of their children. In the current study group, 
729 children had their "first tooth" at a median age of 6*4 months. By 
con:parison, IVnnan reported a median of 6.89 montlis for boys and 
6.67 for girls. 

Another phase of dcvcto|imcnt where cotiiparison is possible is :hat of 
sitting— "6! (*a!ifnrnia parents repi>rted a niedian age of 5.6 months for 
this ability. Fcnnan reported 5.S3 and 5.^1 motitlis for boys and girls, 
respectively. Clesell * found the avenigc age for first sitting for the gen- 
eral pf>pulation to be ?2 weeks, or approximately eight months. 

The median age of SI6 California children at the time they took their 
first step was IK2 months. The lerman medians arc 12.87 for Imys and 
12.72 for girls. Ccseli found a median of 12.0 months (48 weeks) for 
the getieral population. In the parents* reports for 807 pupils in the cur* 
rent study, the median age for walking was 1?.6 months. Gc^ll reports 
60 weeks, or approximately 15 months, from his studies.^ 

• f.<*fri« M. Terman, op» n7,, p. IRfi, 

« Louu) P. Thnr|Mr, ChlU l\ycUtktnf^y ami Dctklttpmi*nt. New York: The ftonuld Press. I9-I6» 
p. 428. 

f^lhU., p. 428. 



It can be readily seen from the figures th:it the present stuilv popuia* 
tton was a gri>iip that ailx anccil rapidly in its early development. In sev- 
eral of the pliases rcpurtCil, rhc figures are similar to those <^f 'Tcnnan. 
In the skill ot sitting, the children in the State Study were weii ahead of 
the average as reported hy (teseli. 

Data fnun which the median ages for talking, first sentence, first 
tooth, first step, and walking were calculated are shown in Tabic 32, 

TABLE 32 

Ages At Which Various Development Occurred in Pupils In 
Stole Study, Reported by Parents 



Nymhcr of chilJrrD 







Furniias 


First 




First 








len'encea 




SittlRff 


itrp 


Walking 


Al»lnc2^>,.. 




44 










2v27 


4 


IS 










2:24,.. . . . 


32 


14> 








4* 


I*>2I 


!4 


fi5 








12 


IMS 


It 


212 


i 




22 




irn 


US, 


114 


10 




IS? 


315 


10 12 


2S7 


m 




16 


477 


3.'>f. 





227 


10 


273 


im 


133 


3*> 


4-^..- 


4! 


.1 


m 


SIS 


3 


0 


Bcl >w 4 . . - - , ...... 


2 


5 


21 


13 


0 


0 


Total uf parent* rop^irtiiu 


"SI 




729 




S16 


807 


_ 


10.6 


17.4 


6.4 


S.6 




12.6 



One item in the dcvelopnicntal data .section asked parents lo give the 
age for first reading. 'I he rc{M>rts (»f 6y9 parents revealed that 7.2 per 
cent of the pupils started reading at the age of four years or shortly 
thereafter. By the time of kindergarten entry, i3»3 per cent of the 
rhildren were reading, and before entry into the fir?t grade, 45.2 per 
^xnt, or nearly half of theiiu had learned to read. Seven of the children 
teamed to rc:^d nt the age of two or three years. ^Fliese children cer- 
tainly would present needs for special educational planning and provi- 
sions in school. 

Table 33 shows the age of first reading of pupils in the State Sttidy 
as reported by their parents, the number of pupils reading at certain 
ages, the cumulative frequency, and the cumulative per cenr. The table 
should t>e read as follows. Between the ages of 74 to 77 months eight 
children learned to read. Of the total of 699 children, 653 or 93.4 per 
cent had learned to read by the time they reached the age of 77 months 
or 6 years and 5 months— and so on down the column* 
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TABLE 33 



Age of First Reoding of Pupils in the State Study, 
Reported by Parents 



1 




t* j»» in\r 


C'jin'il itivc 


\gt in n.diiili* j 




llf.; .r .1 > 


|»rt vriil 




4^» 




1(H). U 


74-77 _ . 


K 




«>? 4 


70 7V 




M5 


'»2..? 


Uyf^*t 




3^. 


4>.2 




a 


240 


34.3 





144 


2>7 


33.9 


S4?7 


39 


W3 


13.3 


50 5 V 


4 


54 


7.7 


4^»4'> . 


3H 


50 


7.2 


42 4v 


3 


12 


1.7 


?S 41 




9 


1.3 


.U \7 


5 


7 


1.0 


?or^ 


() 


2 


.3 


262»> 


0 




.3 


22 :^ . ^ 


2 


2 


.3 



SCHOOL ATTITUDES AND NEEDS 

The attituik af th<* tntcUcctunlly gifted pupil toward scIkkiI is gen- 
erally assessed hy his parents as being exceptitmally g<Hid, despite the 
fact that his needs are not l)cing met fuHy. Altogether 87 per cent of 
the parents reporting classified their chtlds attitude toward school as 
either entlmsiastic or good; 12 per cent as neutral or disinterested, or 
negative. (See Table 34.) 



TABLE 34 

School Attitudes of Pupils in the State Study, 
Reported by Parents 



Child's AttituJe 
toward scL(x4 



Enthusiastic 

( lOOil 

\futral or disintcrcstcJ 

Ambivalent 

\ef;ative 

No altitude reported... 




Per Cent nf 
pAretit* rcporrbig 

38 
49 

8 

3 

1 

1 



Along with the favorable attitudes e.vprcs.scd, a large number of child 
needs were named by the parents. Over half of those named were in- 
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rellcctiiat in nattirc. It is apparent that the pupils in the State Study 
en)f>v sc!i«w>l, and yet their parents wish that schr>oI could offer a pro- 
gnmi that is tn<>rc stiniiilatinjr and comhidve to the full and constructive 
use of chtiJrcfrs tntciicctual ahtiitics. Pupils scluiot needs cited by par- 
ents are shown in Table 35» 

TABLE 35 



School Needs of Pupils in the State Study^ 
Reported by Porents 





Number of 


Per cent of 
parent* 
re|»rtia(i 


Ifitfllectual 






(timh rlt.ilttfnRe, stimulation; not busy 








541 


S2.8 




27S 


27.2 


Pcrsi>tuililv *.?evc!opfnent . . . 


78 


7.6 




4S 


4.4 




35 


3.4 




IS 


1.5 




14 


1.4 






.8 




6 


.6 




4 


.4 


Total 


1,024 





Parenh' CommenH 

0>inl«ning data into categories for tables always involve the problem 
of classify tnjjT c<»n- lents. For example^ the category, personaliiy dewlaps 
mcntf can ifu iude many kinils of specific needs. Another problem is that 
of loss of iticaning. Thcrefore« it seems best to amplify the meaning of 
**school needs'* b\^ some direct comments taken from response to the 
parent questit^naiire* The comments that follow illustrate the varied 
meanings contained in Table 35. 

CR.ADE OVE 

In oTi\vr to vviikv hci^ response, should have (1) a warm* interested, teaching 
pcrM>n. (2> ;i work icvel cqtul to her achievement level. I want my child to 
find lc;irr>ins a stiinfilating and happy experience. The attitude a child gets 
toward sc!\tN»I and Icamtn? is tnorc important than the fact!* stuffed into his 
head. Teaching hitn to be at ht>me in the world he must iivw in, to live happily 
v^ ith his iKcrs, is to tiie all important. 

CftADe SLVCV 

To t>c chalteniK'd intctlectuatly. according to the capacity. To develop ctiri* 
asit>' atiout matters under study, to be able to work independently and to think 
independently. To develop leadership and the ability when given a probkm 
to see it through to conclusion. 
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iJrcatcr acrivirv uith ifu!iviihi.i!s uf siitiit;tr i aIUkt. (5rv;iur op|Mimmitv for 
Ic3ikr>hip diul f«ir Hclt'-c\prcsMiin in sinsiing JinJ writing; red frivtuKhifK, 

He mviU inf»rc nt' .i ilhillin^i- .uu! Utur prw-m^eiitn. lie li\mu iinitkly ;im! 
then livioniis iMffitt .iiul ri^llcs^. III' is aiuuMis k%*ni iiul Ik ti^Uil fii shiiw 
his knoukiljjc. He loves m.ith piolilcins muI ipiiz/es amt tests. At the iliniier 
table ue tlt» itwfh probleiiss in uur \\vm\s tt» sec \ilin arrives at the current 
answers tlw qukkest. 

lie need-* te;ulKrs he ean res|H'et and vvlu> insist on high stamLirds of >tudy. 
He ro|»«»nds i-s|keull\ to teaehers with cmhosiasm and to teachers who expect 
adiik behavior. 

More srinmlation, tnore eorrelitton f»f eurrk'nluni to indivuiual ability^ more 
faculty ctrtinHrling. 



TALENTS AND SKILLS REPORTED BY PARENTS 

The special talents and skills of the childi^eti stiulicd will beccmie 
ittcrertsingly important educational considcratkms. I'hc fact that the 
parents reported chiklrcn with 1,266 different abilities makes apparent 
the children's versatility. Of these abilities, almost one-fourth were in 
the fields of music and' art. Table ?6 shiAvs dramatically the variety of 
things the children can do w ith exceptional skill. 



TABLE 36 

Speciot Tolmts or Skills of Pupils in the State Study, 
Reported by Porents 



TJrr.t t.r skill nf cliiU 

\\u<ic — performance 

A ri^ performance. - - . 

AcaJc Aic (mathematics writim?) 

Maa» il — niechanical 

Athletic 

Memory - - 

Dancing 

Rea<(c>ntni; — logic . 

None lisleJ 

(nher» 

TotaL. . 



Nufut>er of 


Pf r cent of 
pArrnt* 
repiirtiuR 


m 


14.4 


136 


10.7 


t2S 


9.9 


100 


7.9 


89 


7 > 


5J 


4.1 


4S 


3.8 


45 


3.6 


226 


17. S 


261 


20.6 


1,266 





t Other tale&tB and skills* aod the Bumber of paieots reporiSoft eacli» jncltute tHc 
funowi&fo domettic puKuits* 42i creative writins> B9j human lelatiuns* 39i 
chisfi games-imz/lest ZBj puhlie speaklns, 26: I*?^™'^' i "'"^^KilS^ 
ahilil£ftr24rianim9Se fluency* 22; dramfttk fildlli, 22; phr»cal co^oidlofllion. 
12t Imasinatton, 6; penaasioii, 1. 



The various pursuits engaged in by the pupils are partly shown by 
the number and kinds of private lessons they were taking. (Sec Table 
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v) Nearly two-rhirils u( the parents of the H<)6 children taking private 
IcNMins statci! that their children were taking f>r had taken sonic t\pc 
«if lessons. Alnu^st halt nf the lessons were in nuisic, with dance and 
athletics accounting for inosi ot the retiuitnder. I hc scope of the re- 
maining t>pes rciwMted is inreresting and |Kitnts np somewhat diverse 
interests. 



TABLE 37 

Privote Lessons Token by Children Who Were in the Stote Stifdy 







1 \iir?t(>rr <»f 










IVr lent 




Ir- •»♦{».•» 




Ml i..:-,t< 






I. * 




0 




si. 


.'f..O 


1 . 






>7.0 


2 






IV. 0 


1 






{..U 


4. 




If; 


2.0 








0..? 




Tutal , 







; Dance. , . . 

\thlclic . . 
I l^anjrua.a*. . 

Art . 

Battm-. . - 
•I Drama ._. 
i, S*»fiaL. . 



NuftllNT (»f 





IVr «-riit 




i»f p.irrnt^ 




rFIK.itiiiK 




4S.0 




24.0 




21.0 




2.0 


v> 


2.0 


7 


0 S 


6 


0.7 


7 


0 2 


2 


0.2 


1 


0.! 



HEALTH DATA 

As parr uf the !>nckgrt>und data on each child gatlwrred for the use 
«>f the c!assro<fni teacher and currtcuhnn consultant during the experi- 
mental year, medical cxaininattons and teachers* rcpc^rts of health otiser- 
vations were ot)tatned. (Sr .Ap|>endixcs F and (i) These data were 
in .Kirtant in identifying s|)eeial health needs of individual pupils* As 
was the case with the parent i{uestionnaire« some of the items seem to 
lend themselves t«> comparison with data frt>m the Tcrman study^ A 
giUKl case could he made for the better health of the present group, by 
comparing, item by item, the present evaluations with the school and 
plusicians* blanks from the Terman study. Such comparisons arc 
avoided, however, because the variabiliti* in the physicians* evalua* 
tions in the Terman study, because of item variations, and because of 
the subjectivity involved in l)oth types of report. 

One item warrants conuiient. On the Terman school blankt 13.3 per 
cent of the pupils were classified as **nervous." In the present study, 6.8 
per cent were so classified. The largest area of problem, according to 
the teachers who evaluated health status in this study, was that 12.5 
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per cent of the students appeared shy or withdrawn. This is a large 
|H?r cent and should merit M>iiie analysis of causes. What are the factors 
in tt'c environment of these pupils, w ho supposedly have so many assets 
in their makeup, that cause them to he rated as "shy or withdrawn*'? 

ADJECTIVE CHECK UST AND TEACHER REACTION SHEETS 

The adjective check list (Appendix II) was used to dctenninc >\hcther 
teachers could identify the characteristics of gifted pupils which had 
been found in other studies to be significant. It w;is found titat the 
proportional importance f>f clustered factors was not different when 
comparisons were made lictween the gifted and random populations. 
I he gifted had a somewhat higher incidence of factiirs but were not 
given rccognirion for those qua!iri«'s associated w ith ct^iiivc processes. 

Several items indicated a need for in-service work with teachers in 
understanding the characreristics of gifted pupils. For example, in the 
primarv group* many pupils were described ;is bossy or wanting others 
to notice them. Whether this was actually the case or whether the 
pupils' curiosities or their desires to contribute information might have 
given these impressions is a question tliat sh<rtild be raised. An additional 
in-service value of the instrument was found in the identification of 
those pupils who were given disproportionately high negative ratings. 
These individuals were identified for special help during the yean 

Teacher reaction sheets (Ap|>endixes I and j) were used by the 
teachers in the spring of 1958 and again in the f^pring of 1959 to rate 
the State Study pupils on academic performance and personal charae- 
teristic% The evaluation was based on a three-point scale. 

The evaluations w hich teachers made during the spring previous to 
the experimental year provided the teachers of experimental groups 
with much valuable information. The data from the reaction sheets was 
such that it could be i^d to identify pupils with special problems and 
needs; in both academic and personaKsodal areas. The data also gave 
information regarding the pupils* special skills and abilities. The data 
proved to be useful to teachers in planning for their gifted pupils. 

The Inrst use of the reaction sheets was for individual study purposes. 
Comparisons of groups were difficult liecause the initial ratings given 
to the gifted were so high that trends and changes could only have been 
in an unfavorable direction. Actually, the change for any group from 
1958 to 1959 was negligible. 

RESULTS OF INTERVIEWS WITH PARENTS, PUPILS, AND TEACHERS 

The interview is an excellent means of securing information regarding 
gifted pupils, their skills, attitudes, likes, and dislikes* During the identi- 
fication period, interviews were held w ith parents, the pupils, and their 
teachers in all experimental and control groups. Interview questions 
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ccntcrcil upon three t<>piL>: tti«»ti\.ihon Um* Sih«»uK peer relationships 
iiml !c;uktship. <SiV VpjKfuliv K\ Ihc chiit piirpuw of the interview 
\v:is til ;U'i{ti!rc till lutituion xUm uiutkf lie hctpt'u! f<i the te;u hcrs work- 
ing with the pupils during the experiiiieiu.il \e;tr. ( .nnsiiierable iiifortna- 
tion regarding the ehilJrenS Npecial tieeiK ;uu! ahtltftes was sccurwi 
during tfie imei views. This inturniation was made avaiiitblc to teaehcrs 
so that they eouM plan lo niect speeific proliienis of the pupils am! to 
develop their sfKeial interests and skills. 

Motirafion for School 

Through the interview it was found that the pupils at all levels gcn- 
eralK had favoral>!e attitudes regarding sehooK I his was verified alM> 
througi^ the parent questitMUiatre fibrin. A \ erv small per cent expressed 
actual tiisiike, ranging froui I per cent at first grade to a high of 7 |kt 
icnt at fcanth auil fifth grade levels. A smaller per cent of junior and 
senior high nhtwd students thati of elementary se-hool pupils actually 
di>tiked school. Whether this was due to the tticreasing |iossiI>tHty for 
freedoiu in currictflum choice is a tuattcr of speculatit>n* 

I'igure 6 presefUs the giftcil groups motivation for school, as esti- 
tnated through the con)l>ined judgment of the pupils, their parents, and 
their teachers. '! he total patterns of reaction for each group interviewed 
were In close agreement. The figure shows that 79 per cent of the 
kindergarten group had cxccllect motiv ation for schoot; 20 per cent 
had av eragc motiv ation, and 1 per cent were jniorly nuitivated. 

Peer Relafionships 

The co!nl>ined itidgments of pupils, teachers, and parents indicated 
that the gifted pupils got along very well with others. Although dif- 
ferences bcivveen alrUties and interests existed, tltc gifted apparently 
adjusted well enough to their peer group m* that very few of thcni were 
judged to l>e below average in tlicir interpersonal relationships. mttng 
<if average was interpreted as satisfactory. 

l-'igure T show s that the highest tticidence of poor peer relatianshi(>s 
tK.'curs at kindergarten level, 14 |Hrr cent of the total. This is the level 
in school at w hich pupils, inciuding the gifted, suffer some frustration 
in dealitig w ith their |K'ers. Many of the pmblems encountered by tlic 
gifted child! en in their school environn^nt are caused by their extensive 
deviatitm from the average in certain skills and abilities. The farther 
that ime dev iates from the average, the more likely is he to encounter 
frustratioti. And, at this age, gifted children liave not recognized that 
the fnirden for adiustmcnt v ery often is theirs. 

LeadBrshlp 

The third major item discussed w tth parents, pupils, and teachers 
w as that of leadership. (Sec I'igure 8) Again the picture is favoralde, 
w irh the great majority of gifted pupils at all grade levels rating either 
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FIGURE 6. Pooled Judgments of Parents, Teachers, and Pupils Regording 
"AAortvotlon for School" of Pupils in the State Study 
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FIGURE 8. Pooled Judgments of Parents, Teachers, and Pupils Regarding 
Leadership of Pupils in the State Study 
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cxcjUcnr or avcr;igc\ The highest rating cnrcurRHl at the high schmA 
lc\cK whit ?8 per cent iif the grtutp nucil as excellent, and only 15 per 
cent as pfMir. Mmy of the "}>iM>r" nnings wire made hecause of the 
specific, s|Kcia!i^.Cit interests of the tiifted, which ditTcretl from those 
of the total peer group, and the pupils' disinterest fn the usual types of 
schmd organisations or ofliccs. l ive fK-er ratingit. for instance, included 
a lH>y within the State Snid\ w ho showed a highly developed interest 
in ^pace exploratioii and \\hc» had develofx'd several devices towards 
this end. This hoy avs<K:iated with friends who shared his interests and 
was well adittsted in his peer rc!ationr!)it>s hut did not s(>end time in the 
usual group activities. 

Comments of Pypih 

The infonnation that was collected from pupil interviews conducted 
at varicnis grade levels revealed nuich a!>out the pupils— their interests, 
char.ictcristics. and attitudes. The desirable traits which they possess 
as a group are illustrated in ttic vcrharim interview records thir follow. 

The f;>ll<uving comment reveals the intevcsfs, maturity, and helpful- 
ness r\ ptcal of gifted children in the first grade: 

I got xn \k a miik IicUht .iml t^hlc cU*dnvr. I g«)r a!! the iulis. I like drst 
gmde tHTCAifsc wc i;cr u> wcirk. do s|H*Iling« artthnitftic. and cat in the 
cafeteria, \Vc gnx thU chart. Ir wjj^ hard at firsr, Inir now thcv are ttm C3ff>\ 
f know ubat the jfrccn and rvd lights say for pei^ple to walk • . • I think I 
will Ik a teacher. 1 like children. I help them sotmtimc^. ThcM: little kinder- 
garten children cannot get into s\\ ings, I lift them up. They are a little 
lMg» but I give them a shovQ u* help them. 

The cv -nient that follows was made In* a first grade boy with wide 
interests* g» :at /est for learning, and a fund of knowledge far beyond 
that of "he average si\-ycar old: 

I want to team rcal!>' e\'er>^hing. I am six. I am g<»ing to like cver>thing 
alK»ut scImm^I. I Jked to kcc the movk^ the Inrst liUit v*^'^^' I had an ear test today^ 
had ro tell which ear yuw heard the sound, t liked that. h\ to see if your ears 
are g*Hng. Ciot ) younger hn^thers. No girU. It*s all right! Daddy works in 
the Navy. He is o\enieaK now, Japan pmbably. He was gone for seven months, 
onh' will Ik gone * more. I collect buttons. Play ti'ith them. I collect bugs 
and fcarhers. I fi»ui.«.i a seagull feather yesterday. I ta|)c litem on a card and 
wrire vh.ir they :>re under theni. Ki*cp bugs and |?ut thetii in a tar with alcohol. 
Kill them w ith alcohol, then ue put them in a box and label them. We ha%c 
to nuke some Ih»\cs tnit of construction paper for the bugs. \\*e lived in St. 
I^uis. I like it Uner here than there. \Vent to see our grandparents onee* 
ft is really hot in Kansas Critv*. 

The following record af an interxicw with a first grade girl illustrates 
the perspective and interest in the future so often .shown by young 
gifted children: 

I .iked kindergarten* I. iked everything. Like first grade, nothing t(M> difTerent. 
(ilad I am in first grade. I am waiting to get to second so I can go traveling. 
Kitle a 2-\\h<*el bike. Like pla> ground and gana^K. I.tke merr>'-go-round best of 
all. Sometimes we light« my sisters and I. It is natural (mco in a while. I am 
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gfting til t»c a i!(K*tor .on! |r<> tn ivntluMt sv!i«h»|. S.iic uiir iimuivv is|H.'Ci.iily 
when MttiKHHtL* M'tiiU Us ;i ciii'i'k. I kiio\\ I wilt tu' ii itiu'fiir. 

Commenfs of feocfrers 

The infoniv.itton g;uhcrctl iunn intvrvtcus with teachers was nlst) 
mciKt helpful ami siyntficam. \ hv first interview record is the tollow ing 
brief coimnent regardiiiit a futirth gnule gittci! pupil- 

Ik* is aUatr the cinscsr thini: rn :in iiU.it ihiUt :jiH»it tn >piirt\ s«K*i.iU>' wvii 

The etmuiients that folhm* reveal Mintc \ersiUile ami spceiolize*.! inter- 
ests .if two fifth gi';uie bn\ s: 

l)iK.-s !iMt hki- ti» Utile nr ii> fiike i'\.inis whviv hr lus m write. l>iKs imt like 
s|H.'lting. DiHTH ii«»t itr.iw worth j d.irn. V\';inis to study luiul .rul he :i chLintst. 
AIwavn likL-i! this situv he nnw&i .iiul u.uer, .uu\ mi om Hus an unetc 
wh«» iii :l |>n»|'e*^siir, w.itifs to Ih» hkv !»m. II K ili«ne /i^o e\|n riiiktiiv I. ikes to 
reaj M-ienrc lutiiHU l iirv t.iUs, till t iles. n^viK. mu\ the like. Knows how ti> 
(i<> unlike frtetiotis. Win i-vpl.itiiittj; tlii^ to li.k' el.t.H tlwv h;i\en*t h.ul 

it yet. 

I.tkes mIhhiI j lot, likes r^jil ii^ .iiul rvuis .uiv riiitit:. es;>eei.iliy .i.heniiitc 
lMMiks« Hetion, iiiul m tmih. I. ikes ii> iln rL-sejrel). I.tkes art, i .|ii*ei.il]\ skcU'hiiig. 
I.fkes to ilo fjei-N, eirio«»ns, .m;T!iiMi; nat'li.iniv.*!, :in*l ^.Tnt-n. M.itt> 

chililren ihtMise him *iir te.un e.iptj-n hee.ni e he is a yiMui sport iinil l.nr. I.tki^s 
music unit pki>N ^i^it.tri \ to!iti. .ttui trt;ni|n-t. 

CommenH of Parenf^ 

The follfwvitig three reenrJs c»f interviews w ith paicjits of hoys atiJ 
girls in the tenth graJe depict the liking for schtMi], highl\' developed 
interests, ideiUistn, and tolctance so freijuenrly found in the gifted high 
schcHd student: 

Schm>i k mure impttrtiuit tii.iii ;mv thing els«.' in the w«irli! to Mxr.t. She 
will go to sehcnil even with u tenipeiitttirw" of Mil . I ikis htr t;,:uhirs, I nves 
phxsicjt eihie.nion. W ill h jve it ^.*n ti> to si*hiH»|. .\Kr.i wnnii^ eoiitin- 
uously about her seh(N>l work, hut :tKv.i>s etHm-s ihriHi|^!i with ll.viiig et»lorH. 
She Hreim Sicnre «K*i.Uly. She u;is :tNkeil to ioin tliri.e ehiiis, Slie hkes the 
oilier girls hut wott't go on tliites with tiieni. She Iii\es to write. \ er>' goi»d 
-.n orgiini/ihK ;iett\ities. Ili^h fristrjiion trUrinee >lie won't let .inytKuh 
get her frustrated. Il.is huge prfhUiction of iiieas. .Mways finishes projectii tin*l 
wants them to lie |H:rfeet. U'oiks wttli others well. 

Hhthp\ parents hilii-Nr th.n Phihp h.ts the in^lu .t ]>os^ii>le ei.ihi.itum i»f i!ie 
im|H>rt3nee of sehiH»l. He has irenieiuloiis interest in tieKIs of learning that 
tlevc^lvc fri>ni school learning. At thv l air he gius ti» the L'nited \atii«i\ 
hutlihttg instead •>f the concessions u* ktiow m.-re ai"uit tre worM atiil its 
affairs. He th>es not care tcM» mtteh tor g>m he preteis g<ih'. swinnniitg« atui 
iMiwliitg. He likes eMraenrricoI.ir .tciivltiLs. IK- a!wa\s eo-upvr.itLA with the 
teaclui'. I he parents Uel tlvit IMiilip s opitnun < I hinis* If is very high in aeaileniic 
uiulerstanding. scK'ial status. s^HMkiiig ahihty, .uul writing ahility. They feel 
that his t»pinion of his tiianipulati\c ahility is not even avrtage, that he con* 
siders hinisclf t»f i»iil\ a^cni^e stretigth (though tunhl iKalilu. iiiil iliic he is 
ni»t gcHul in active Mnial elTort tlufUgh coniplcteii at home with others. Hlayih 
the piano. 
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The pmr s ri»iui%l» r th.it IMullp li.is mil) ulnlity in urcK <if active 

Ir.iiK-rvliip, l>iit iv wry liiiili m im-^s nf group cn-op* r.«ii»n. ^riity consitlcr hi* 
iMtiiiTH for ii jupUiion of* proiiits ts triiiKiUi^'is. I'livy ciud in^tanci's of 
this: viw w! iiv L-nt itp jt stv nVl^ck to ^o to Uuriuiik ici hvar MHiUtmc 
\ii\c .1 f.ilk ;if .1 *:un!i»r io|lii!i\ mu\ .iimhIht wluti Ik* \oliinU'ciV4l tii clem »ip 
the niti^iulir 4l\Mi.ph> hi^itUtuntiiv ,uu\ vpnif his SjiiirJuy Joini? sii. Tht^y 
i'txcA \\xs \\i**kt\\j m .1 risLtiirint uj^htn^^ ihslus ra >ict iiKmcy to buy s<iitH: 
cl.«tluA hi* w.uitiit ttjiiii^h his f.ithtf otrirctl to buy them for hitii. How- 
vViT. hi«^ p.triiUN :\r»' M.»t i'lithiiHiiiMic jhoiii Hiihp's acccpuntc of iithcrs' ideas* 
'llv\ .It tht '\tvnK' hi- is coflx," !iis fathir says. 'ilc\ lioinj; to tmpn»ve 
the oilt'jr ptrMi!i\ iikiis/' <l*hllip\ tc.tchtrs, howcwr, ciniMdcr htm very 
,.oo(t ill this .trc:t.> 

i).iMivrs inoilii r thifiUs he h.»s the hiphi st pi^ssihlc tntitiv.itioft for «rho<;I, 
She ciiCil in^tjiK-is where she urgeil hiiti tt> st;i>' it home In'rausc of a Mtiffic 
dftil he ntUM-il IkiMUse he felt he tiiight "tiiiss '..imethi.'iti" in hk clavjiCS. In 
e.iHVN uhire !u» rtei 'veil a low ^r.uie* his ttiother s,iiJ she would suggcfst that 
the tel. hit li wl muL- .1 miM.ikiv Mi* wotiM reply, "teachers never make wtis* 
t.ik. s I oi t i'lil nor study h.inl enough." She admits he has ni>t liked all ??iiops. 
lie h.is inineiidoiK imenst in all selM%o| .letivitics and cveryhinlv is h\s> huddv. 
Ife trusts uul liKis ivcryoite. es|HTi.illy the uoi.erdoff. She thinks hi* i-ating 
.ftiMintf li»s peifs is viry Iiiuh, s.ixs fh^y e.<H him vp all 'he time. Hut she 
eotiinieins thu she stilt feels t).iT«iers attiiude tow ard hims« If is a hit inferior* 
sinci- he t!u!tk«^ he fills short of his sister's st.itiire as aiv hi>nor hTudent at 
l .< .1 .A. 

OiiT^iile of .ti'ceptanee t»f ottier's iikas. Daniers k\uK*rsliip ehanetr ristics arc 
.ill ver> sitperror. She s^vs it is impossihie to make him anjiry. She <ays his 
eofuvro for e»»mpliti« ) of his proiivts is iinUlie\ able, lie worked <»n a stamp 
collection until irs \ .ihK ci»mni:mdcd no i titer of fK,0(K) ^rcfuscd> and will take 
fC hooks on stiifuiiic s ttMei ts out <»f ii*e library at one tinu', oichidittiE «»me 
in fort icn l.iniruiu* s fi»r tiis mother to translate, in order to eo\\:i' a sinitle pri^ln 
leiti thor«»n(>hiy. 

ATTITUDES {REVEALED IN ESSAYS 

Ditrinu the spring of the ctuirc chivs groups in which gifted 

pupils were identiliiij were nsleil to write shott cssiiys im two qucs- 
titiiis: ( 1 ) ' Slioiild There IJe Speci.^i !*l:i»s in ScIvk)| for Bright Pupils? 
\Vh\r'* am! (2) *'\\ho Arc the Persotis Whom You tfavc Admired 
Aliistr \atue One l iviuir atui One IKiid ;md WW Why/' The teachers 
\\ere reipiesiei! lo si'!u tittle the nssignnients so thnt the writing would 
he done ihiring the ic:nlar laniiu;tge ;irts perituls. (Sec Appendix 1.) 

Eisay Que^fhn: ''Should There Be Soec/af Plans in School for Bright Pupils? 
Why?' 

The intent of the tust tssav was to assess the attitudes of pupils 
tow.irtl planntfitr lor jjitred pupils before any of the pupils were a varc 
id" any invoKetttenr of iheoiseKes or their peets in programs. 1 he es^ay 
title was therefore wnrilcil so that the interpretation «»f the words 
special pLv!S wmild he that of the pupil. I he assessment of attitudes 
was iHrlicvcd ti> he importaiu. sttice many persons evpress opinions con- 
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ccrntng the nninulcs of scluioi diitilrcn toward various pr(ivb»ons for 
the gifted. 

ral>lc shows the number and |Ht cent i f responses to the first 
essay <in a "ves'* or **no" basis. Thv responses arc recorded for a total 
of 469 gifted pupils for tlic grades in which the essays were written, 
and for 6"^ pupils randomly selected from a Mtal {>opulation of 374 
sixth and eighth grade pupils 



TABLE 38 



Number ond Per Cent of Responses of Gifted Pupiis and of Responses of 
Those in the Random Group as Shown in Essoys on the Question 
"Should There Be Special Plans in School for the Bright Pupiir' 
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The per cent of answers for the fourth and fKth grade gifted pupils 
is HH |HT cent *\\ 1 1 per cent "no/* jind i per cent Onnparison 
with sixth grudc pupils in the random group, who responded with a 
total of K2 per cent 'Ves/' 15 per cent "n«," and ? per cent shows 
that there is little ili (Terence of opinion on this i|*iestion between the 
gifted and raniloiu groups at early eieiucntary levels. 

I In* ^i\ih anil «*iKhth khhU- pupils in the rathl m popitljtina \i^te xelectcHl one half year Liter 
th^ii tiinoe in tliv Killed ic^up. iIiuh tiu' pupils in ihc ramioin gruup wtttt »pproxiniifttfrl|' fllll^•blllf 
yv.tr lilifrr than thr giftrti v'fu*n tii«*y unite the t'k^J))^. 
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Appr4»\ini;itcl> *M |Kr cent t>f the seventh ^'nidc giftci! pupils replied 
*\\es' > per cefU ami I per cent And 76 {ht cent of eighth 
gi\ule pupils in the random group resivindcd **vcs** 21 per cent '•no/* 
and i per cent ' It is apparenr that the gifted pupils at this level 
felt the need for special planning more strotigl>\ w hereas ihe average 
pupil gave appio\imatel\ the siune pro|>ortion of "yes" and 'W* 
answers ;is did the sixtL grade pupil in the random group. 

In the tenth and eleventh grades the iht cent of gifted pupil re- 
sponses was 92 |Hr cent "ves," 2 per cent **no," and 6 per cent 
i his is ver\* similar to the distrtlHitiim at the seventh grade level. Since 
tite per ceiu of gifteti respon.ses at all three grade le\els is about the 
same, their resptinses are cuinhineii with the resulting 9? per cent **yes'' 
5 per cent ''no/* and 1 per cent I he great majority of gifted pupils, 
-f>4 iHit tif 469, or 9.? fKT cent, fa\ored special planning for bright 
pupils* 

t he combined figures for the pupils in the random group are 79 per 
cent "\es" Is per cent **no," and 5 per cent There is apparently 
little basis for the suppt>sitic»n that average pupils in general are opposed 
fo special plans fi>r the bright pupiL It seems plausible that with sf>mc 
cifori at education and attitude development the pet cent of '*no'' re*^ 
spouses would decrease appreciably. 

lable 39 shows the reasims cited b\- the gifted pupils and by those 
in the ramluni group in supptirt of their *\\cs'' answers to the e^y 
question, and the number and |>cr cent of pupils, according to grade 
level, citing each reason. 

The majority of nspunses under **subjeet matter and work need'* 
related to the need for more and harder work; ' administrative changes** 
that were suggested included th<»se that pertained to class si/e, special 
prt>grams, and tinje schedules; and **pupil self-realization" involved the 
need for bright pupils to realize their potentialities, not to t>e iKircd, 
not to l>c held back. ' Service to conununitx and nation** as a category 
is considered self-explanatorw 

Ihc gifted gave 1,053 reasons in suppor*^ of their "yes** responses. 
I he highest |>er cent of responses for the gifted was related to the 
n.ed for pupil self-reati/ation. Mie pupils in the random group cited 
most often the subject matter and work needs in their 55 "yes** re* 
spouses. 

In examining the negative resson:» (See Table 40) it may lie oliservcd 
that only 5 s reasons were given, as opposed to 2,(K)3 positive reasons. 
I he general tenor anumg the three categories of negative reasons is the 
need for sJincncss. 

'I he flavor of the essavs comes out l>est when one reads the essays 
themselves. VMule it is not possible to reproduce complete essays here, 
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two excerpts are rcpruiliiccil t<> enfartfc ;md cl;irtf\' the ideas presented 
in Table 39 ana -M> and lo c\cniplify the iiiiality «>f thought contained 
wtrhin the uriiiniT. The css.i\s iVuni which the fiillowing cwcrpts are 
taken ucre u ritrcn in Mtp{>ort ot s|>ccial planninjjr. 



TABLE 39 

Reoions Given by Gifted Pupils ond Those in the Rondom Group in 
Support of Q "Yes'' Answer to the Essoy Question ''Should There 
Be Speciof Ptons in School for the Bright Pupil?" 

Gifted Group 
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T>:\11l IJRAOr. STl l»K\T 

i UTV «U't)aiuiy lutiiic that s|Hci.il plaiih hIichiiJ In: ntndc in .^'htxtt for 
bright stuiifms. Nut onlv through l.igh m.*Iick)1 unuUl sucli Ik.* ailvt)»dhle, 
bur itlsci throitgh ciciiicinary atul tuniirr high. In my otvinion, rhc bright «»tUiicnr 
is sc\crtlv liani!iiMppcil all throuKh scImm*' if he is Icirmi to confomt m the 
aCicptiil st.m<liril nf nicilimrtry. Ilo is usually nfit taught the pro|HT udy in 
which tn hanillc his intiUigcntc ami cunics up against many prc^blcms with 
v\hich hr tH ni»t tiiuippcil t(» ctipc. Beginning in dcnicntar^' schcNil, the bright 
s^tuJint often rimls that be is the uutsiikT in a group, nut because he is really 
ditVerenr, bur lieiause he is inailc to feel liiffercnt. 
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. . • ti iutr %'fHimty wislu**. !it ni tint .tin its \\i»r!il tiMdcrvlup tt ntiist nuKc 
u*rt4in vlitti^vs .iiul i Vi-viHintts tor the brtglit Nftukm« \s\u> \h thv Umttv i-iti/vn 
an*l pcrliai^ thv ^iitiirc g<»\i'ntmvnt ii':uU'r «»f AttH tu M. . . TU^' kitftwlolvv 
th;U ujv giwn IIS h\ (ichI. ut shiMiKi mxiT Kt |Uss . . 



TABLE 40 

Reasons Given by Gifted ?upih ond Those In the Rof^ Jom Group in 
Support of o ''No'' Answer to the Essoy Questiori ''Should There 
Be Speciol Ptons in School for the Bright Pupil?" 
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Efsoy Ou&sfi'on: "Who Are the Persons Whom You Have Admired Most? 
Name One i/Wng or#d One Deod and TeW Why" 

The sccnnd css:iy WiW written niso during the regulir H'hiM^I day, 
withiti the usual chssriMitn situ:itti»ti. The |nirp<i**e cif this cs^y was 
fmirftild: (1) to explore the l>cr<>-idc:i!s of gifted pupils to asectain 
the t\pes of hemes seleeted at varitnis age levels; (2) to determine 
whetiier there are idcnrirtahic change patterns with increase in age; 
(?) iti asHss the rcasiMi* for selection of heroes; ami (4) to identify 
differences in selection, if an\\ between gifted pupils and those in the 
randc»m group at diherenr grade levels. An evaluation of the ty|>es of 
he.oes selected shtuild give hnportam clues to the value systems ind 
attitudes of the pupils. 

The selected heroes were arranged into the frllowing categories: 
Peer Mgures; Family I'igures; Spi>rts-Fntertainer; I lumanirarian-Relig- 
i<ius; Ptilitical-Statestiian; Scientist-l .ducatt>r; and Others. T.ie "Others" 
category encor^passed writers, folk hcn^es like Davey Crockett or 
Daniel Boone, explorers like Odunihus, and so on. 
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Gimpiirisons were nuide l>et\veen the piftcd .i?u! rnmlciin gnmps to 
dercrnnnc \vh;U difTcrcmc^ cxistcil lH*t\\een the twn j^mups. At fourth 
dm! fifth pnnfc IcvcK the gifted shiiwcil sijriiil?i';«ul\ fewer chc>ices of 
iigurcs thnn Nt;uistic;ti!\ e\(Vi*cicd in c<nti|>;irison lo the sixth ^nulc 
pupils in the rmdoni frnmp, M}niif»e;«ul> fewer cht»ices ttf Spnrts-I'ntcr* 
t;iiner fiifures thiin exfHvted m%k\ ;i si[znific;iiul>' gre.uer nuiul)cr u( 
choices in the Scivntist-I'ducuor trnaip f 7." ' ^ .^2.rtl.p< .01). A re.i- 
Minnhtc ;isM!fnptiiin ;it this nge level, therefore, is that the gifted pupi! 
is interested in hiirnuiirc l>e\*:>nd the sco|k of those in his inunediiitc 
en\ ironuH^nr. or with those removed hut nv;ul;ilde through television, 
motion pictures* mm\ newspapers, such as sptirts and entert;unment 
ftgurcK. lie sccMis n)i>rc :ih!c to trnnscend ltuui;ititins of tin^e ;md sp;icc 
and has begun to select his heri>es through faiuiuari/.ation by reading 
and study. 

Trends that were m»teil in the atulysis of ff^irth and fifth grade 
pupils in ciMnparisi»n to sixth gnide pupils in the random g»^ntip ap- 
peared to a greater extent hy seventh grade. A marked iVfFcrcnce !»e- 
rween the yifted and randitin fy- ^^'MK, p< .ni) i>ccurred in the 
areas of I amily, Sp*>rts-|'ntertatner, I himanitariat;-ReHgi<u«» and 
P<dirica!*Sfatesn>an. the more notahh- diflference Inking in the Sports- 
l*ntertaincr categ«>r\ . I he ta*nd seemed to he for the gifted to identify 
as "great*' more figures from the Poltticat-Stau man area and next from 
Family* \\ ith approximately ef]ual nuiuhcrs in S{>orts-Fntertainer and 
Scientist-IMucator classifii-ations. 'The nmdom group, on the other hand* 
used the temi *'great" more for Family memf^ers. The resp<inse*5 of the 
nmdc»m grc»up were 56 per cctir in the Family category, with Political- 
Statesman second. 

By tenth and eleventh grades, the rank order of categories for the 
gifted students was (\) Political-Statesman, ?fM> per cent; (2) Family* 
21.K {Ycrcent; (M Siientist-Fducator, 14.^ percent; (4) Humanitarian- 
Religious, n.K per cent; with Sports-Kntertainer and Peer accounting 
fur onlv 9 per cent nf the responses. It seems evident that gifted students 
are aide to look beyond the Family grtuip for examples of "great" 
human i>eings. 

When the reasons for cluiosing the particular **great** penwm whom 
the gifted attmire are analx /ed, ten categoric!; can be estatilished. ^ hey 
are as fc^Hous: ( 1 ) 1hc Contributor to Others; ,2) The Contributor to 
Me; The I)i»er: (4) The Athletic and Strong; (5) The Hunker; 
(6) The Self-made; (7) The Person Who Apneals to People; (K> The 
Person Who Kikes Mc; The Creator of the New; and (10) I he StaU 
warr fthc person who overcon:es obstacles and makes a contribution). 
These arc shown in Table 41. 

Table 41 reveals certain interesting differences, at all grade levels, 
betw een average pupils in the rand(»m group and gifted pupik 
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A sharp dtfTcrcncc Ciin he m^tcJ in category V*III, The Person Who 
IJkes Me. 0( the nituloin sixth grade grtiup, 29 per cent cited this 
rcoMin for picking the '*gre;U** person thev admired; only 8 per cent 
of the ftKinh and fifth grade gifted pupils used this category. There 
was a >h;irp cilTcrencc in the |kt cent uf preferences grouped in catc- 
gi>ry I, Vhc C>>ntrihutor to Others. Of the random group, 15 per cent 
used this; of tU^ gift' 29 per cent. 

At the junior high school levcK category II showed a marked dif- 
ference; 30 per cent of the random group cited this category, but only 
2 {>er cent of the giftcti did so. The next notable differences appeared in 
categories V, X'lll, aiid VIU respectively. Here again it can l>c seen 
that average pupils in l\\c randomly selected group deemed those people 
"great** who possessed personal appeal <V!I) or gave affection (VIH), 
IlK'se two categories accounted for 2S per cent of the rcspoascs of 
the rand<»m group but onl\ 9 per cent c»f the responses among the gifted. 
Interesting!)' enough, category X, The Stalwart, had 18 per cent of the 
responses of the gifted; but onI\ 2 per cent of the random group used 
this category. 

In the high sehiH)l sample of the gifted, 42 per cent of the responses 
were in categor\' I; 22 per cent were in categor\' X, Citcgory V, The 
Thinker, had become the third niost important reawin, accounting for 
12 per cent of the responses. 

One may surmise that thes^ particular choices among the gifted ( 1 ) 
aro evidences of eg«>-strength; and (2) throw light on a possible rela- 
tionship between ci»gnitivc factors and ego factors. This might also 
t^xplain the noted and often ol^scned mental health of the gifted groups 
and certainly warrants si>me intensive research. 

Figure 9 shows the high ideals and values manifested by the gifted 
children. At all grade levels their hen> choices centered upon the adult 
w ho works for the welfare of humanity and who often transcends great 
difficulty to make his contribution. 

The quality of thought and the kinds of ideals gifted pupils po«iess 
were shown also by the stt»tements in their essays. The following essay 
on a family figure exemplifies the understanding, compassion, and ability 
tc^ relate tu otiiers shown by a seventh grade puj^il: 

Mcll»\\'cd by age. Clranny is a staiinth tuiinanitarian ami sincerely loves 

cvcrj'onc?, ami no one is l^nl in her eyes. She has a keen feeling for lonclinesK, 

?iinee she herself uas an iirplun \vh« was shuvcJ from one family to another. 

Although I sn*;|Hrct that »>ine of her experiences have become twisted in her 

nicnior>\ the itleak behind them have remained the same, l or her ex|>erienceTi, 

fur her stories fnr herself I admire Cranny. 

The following essay by a seventh grade pupil illustrates the adtnira* 
tion gifted children hold for those who work for the welfare of their 
feHow man: 

I l)elicvc Alliert Schwcit/er is a great man Iwcauw he ileilieatcd his life to 
helping others. Mc ciiulJ have l>een a great musiician or pliiloMipher, but 
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in^^cail he wvnt tt> Africa u nu^tlical missMinan*. Africii is now his {Kntiitnettt 
hiHnc 'Ihcrc he tenches ;tful cures for tlic n;itn\'s. His retigif»rn i>r liclief. is 
th.ir li\iti^ things shouUi luxe the riifht u> fuifill their tutiifiU lives. Who 
euii \;iy he is mtt otu* of the jire^itest nicii who h.i\e e\er h\ei{- 

This p;ir:igniph frutn ati cnsity written l»y a i\igh scIuhiI scnicir cttc5 
mJtvulual inrcgritN as i:tiporr!inr: 

Cltrl S^imlhtirg. in this life u{ litile eo$rH, hjs ttkjnjjreit to keep his |Krsf>njItt>' 
imlfviihially \m. fie is vtiit Cari Suuihiirg uith the f;ir-see{ng e>e th;tt hrin{fs 
so nuny etomty facets i»f life into sharp focus, lie is luppy with :tmi \\ithiti 
liintselft H.Hrause tie Ikis ;in inJweUini; {Hiwer. I aihnire itint l«ee;iiisc of this 
ntur\'ehHis pt»\\er. l>ecjtiNc Ik* kinms mh\ Ivliev^-s what he knows. 
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The following cvcnipliftcs rlw iii\ctsc kituls n{ tnfornnuiun inchulcd 
uhcn sports figures were chosen hy the gi*tei!, Tliis pupil Wiis in the 
scvcntli gr;uk\ 

the li\ in^ piTson t .utiiiifi* nif>st is S.umu'l Ki<»!u'\sliy. At x\w itgc of eight 
nr ntnv, he w.is siiniih.ineoi^s lAhihirions of \ hi*s> p1:!\ inyi :igjinst 30 

»pin»iunts .iiui wtitnii^K i>r ilt xwmvt must **( his u.iMirs. lie his iicfiMtcit fornux 
l\S, (!hiss <>|Kn (Ift.inipion. ArMmr fUsifuier. lieeisivety in iiMrch ami tcmnu- 
nicnt plity. I his year he went tn the (Ihess OI>??tpus in Miifueh, when.' he 
pb> eii first biurd on the I'nneit States tejini. "I lu' I'nitei! St.it4*s eanic in finirth 
in ttw Itna! stamlinMs, hut ilierc is ni>t inueh to In- «!o?u» ;iif.iinst a Stniet team 
which has ISorvinnik. the pren'nt worUi eh:imptnn« ami Sniophtw the lornaT 
World ehampiim. 

When one n:unes ;t pe^xin whoiu he luhnircs or nwkcs ;i choice for 
u spefiliet! rciiNon. he tloes nor neccss;irilN" reve:il tlie Imss for the choice, 
nor the vuhics he \\oU\s that cnusc him to ntukc this choice. Biickgrounil 
knowieilge ami interests play :m important rofc. I'he ct>inplete cs.snys 
that follow further illustrate the munirity unJ perspective w hich gifted 
pupils f>nssess: 

The ^n-M scnuntlcisr Dr. Haxakawa is luie persfni whotn i gn*atly aJntirt*. 
! kti«»w MMthin^* of the niai^'s juTsonal life, hut admire him for hein^; im expert 
in his iivlil hkniafUies is the field wiilj the hrlKhtesr future, in whieh man can 
express hhtiself. I his field will l>e the key to outer spaee. I'lerione is M»me* 
wh.U interested in seniaiuies. !'o ha\e as mueh knowledge as he emnntands on 
this suhitvt. is what t truly admire. 

I he man no longer \t\h\\x whom f most admire is f.eihnit/. I admire hhn 
tieeattse of hi^ |ireat intelleetual aifiievemems. He was one of the witr!d*s 
greatest thinkers. The rm^v of his work was tremetulous. Stuart II;unpshfrc, 
in the Mentor t*hilf>sophcr s Series. sa\s tliat "l.eihnir/ was pcrhaj^s the nu»st 
universal ^enitis of ihe miHiern world/' I lis intluenee was felt in tnathematics 
sfH'iolf . en^fneertnif, and p! losophy. hi ilie field t»f tuathematic^ he invented 
the first usahlc intiniteMmal ealiulus and atitifipan-tl the work of lloole in 
sx nilKiIie lo^'ie. hx the field of socioli»|:\', he pianited a unii»n of the ehurehi-s 
and invetued a universal lanKU:me. In engineertni? he eoneeived of ealeulating 
niaehinev atul mw the ad\antaKes i»f the !»inarv ftunther s\stem. He is last 
known, howeier, ^i>r his W4irfc in philosophy. He helieved that this is the hest 
u{ all |>nssihle Worlds. He tluHigttt that the world e«»nsfsis of numla*r!ess sepa- 
rate and indestruerihie thit»i:s ealleu monads, whieh exist in pre-estaidished 
haritM>n>'. (A-rtainly. no one can den\ that he accomplished much with his 
great ahilit\\ or that he is also wurthy of our adntiration. 

*I he dead i>erson wImuu I admire tiiost is Mtihandes Ciatnlhi. His wlude life 
was dedicated toward what he felt and sonu times even "knew'' was ri:iht. 
\\hate\er lie workeil for was not ik^ignated to heinjr |>ower t«» hiniH-lf, htir. 
instead to fri-e wMUi.mc fr<im opptession «»r to lift the hurden of iiusery from 
the shiMilders i>f siwue |HTMin or persons whose lives sci^nud hopeless, \hist 
|H-<»ple who had achieved what (i.vulhi did Ohe iiulependence of a natiotu 
and overthrowing i»f a Koveinment), were iloint? so with the purpose of gain- 
ing power and gli>ry. 1 hex also reached their iiuls hy xicious mcuis unlike 
the getule xvays uf Ciaitdhi. 

These, then, itre sottte of the (pinlities of unitjueness and prcunise thiit 
mnkc proper et!ucatii>n;il piimning for gifted pupils itiiportant. 



Chapter 10 



EVALUATION OF PUPILS BY PARENTS, 
TEACHERS, AND SELVES 

F.videncc throughout the State Study point$i out the excellence of 
the pupil population within the study. Data giithered from the inter** 
views, essiiys, and preliininar)- standardized tests ai! show that the indi- 
viduals selected for the study ranked at the top of the scIuh^I popu- 
lation in iKPstmal adiusnncnt and scholarship, riiis excellence must !>c 
given full consideration when an\" attempt is made to evaluate the 
pupils. 

A pupil nitg!it« for example* start at the top of his group in jbility 
to solve problems or in motivation to learn. On a subsequent rating he 
could show M»n)c loss and stil! rank at the top of a given group. In 
other words, a!thf»ugh there has l>een no g:un or even some loss, his 
performance might still lie extremely high. Kvaluation within the range 
of the total |>opulation is different from cvaluaticm within a highly 
selected group. The children in this study would receive a rank of 
A on an A-B-C-D-F sc*ak^ if they were comp:ired to all of their peers 
on many items. Indeed, most of them would be in the upper limits of 
the A group, \\1iat an evaluation of grow th means, then, is the evalu- 
ation ranging within the limits of the upper 1 or 2 per cent, from ex- 
treme Competence to absolute ceiling. (Jrow th on a broad scilc is not 
involved. What is measured is constricted powiibility for growth within 
the limits of extremely high t>ases. It is important to keep in mind the 
elentent of high quality in an exaniinavion of the data presented in this 
chapter. 

To arrive at an assessment of the ciTccrfVcness of the experimental 
ptfigrams, pupils, teachens and parents were asked to evaluate the 
growth of the pupil in fifth gri»de and above on 16 factors. Parents 
and teachers were asked to evali^atc the effectiveness of the State Study 
in relation to the 16 factors; and pupils were asked to think of the 
vcar s work, without reference to a studx" as such. This variation oc* 
curred l>ecause not ail of the pupils, particularly at the fifth and sixth 
grade levels, wevc aware that the\- were participating in a special pro- 
gram. The second variation was in the wording of the fonns (sec Ap- 
pendixes AI, N. O). Although it was necessary to change the wording 
for the three gtoups, the meaning of each item was kept identical for 
all three. 

The factors evaluated by punils, teachers, and parents were developed 
to answer some of ihe questions which might be asked regarding the 
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nicrirs of special phmninjir f<»r the gifted. It was l>clievcd that those 
interestcvl in the etTeets of progratns wcntU! want to know the answers 
to the foliowinir tiuesticms: 

1. Have these pupils improved in their knowledge and their ability 
to acquire know ledge? 

2. I las the quality of their thinking md reaM>ning ability improved? 
Have tlu'V deveto{>ed leailership qualities conuuensurate with 
their aliilities? 

4. Ilu\v has school affected their inter|>ersonal relationships and 
attitudes? 

5. I las tlie program had an effect on their desire to learn? 

6. Have t!a\v developed self-understanding? 

The \6 factors, all of high importance in evaluating the education 
of gifted cliililren, arc (1) ability to solve prohlen^s; (2) knowledge of 
subject matter; (?) interest in school; (4) ability to sec relationships; 
(5) research skills; (6) ability to work independently; (7) status in 
peer groups; (S) critical thinking ability; (9) rapport with teachers; 
(tO) motivation toward learning; (II) basic skills; (12) intellectual 
curiositx; (1^) ability to accept responsibility; (14) ability to experi- 
ment with things and ideas; (15) self-understanding; and (16) accept- 
ance of leadership roles. 

The items w jrc chosen to evaluate tlie total school performance of 
the pupils as well as their behavior and attitudes. 'Fhosc items in the 
cognitive area (hiving to do with skills in learning and knowledge) 
were grouped as follows: abilitx' to solve prc»blems, knowledge of sub- 
ject matter, abilir\' to see relationships, and basic skills-all under "suIh 
ject matter competence'*; research skills, critical thinking abilit\% ability 
to e\pc riment w ith things and ideas, and ability to w cirk independently— 
all umkr ^'intellectual niodus opcramli**; interest in school, motivation 
toward learning, and intellectual curiositx — all under ^intellectual stim- 
ulus/* The remaining ntincognitive group (dealing with relationships 
atul attitudes) consisted of the following items: ^Relationships with 
teacficr" (Mpport with teacher, ability to accept responsibility), **intcr- 
perscmai relationships'' (status in peer group and acceptance of leader- 
ship rtiles), anil "self-uudcr^tamling/' I'ach of the items presented in 
Figure 10, then, is an average of sexeral items from the list of 16, with 
the evception of *\e!f-understanding/' which appears as item VT in 
the noncognitive areas. 

I\;)ch of the \fi items w as ranked by pupils, teachers, and parents on 
a 6ve-|>oint scale that ranged from k>w* to high as follows: "marked 
increase/' "'-f^me decrease," '*about the s:iine*' (frequently referred tfi 
in this study as "no change"), "some increase,** and "marked increase." 
The following weights were assigned to the ranks: "marked decrease/ 
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—2 ptiints; "some tlccrcasc/' -1; **no cli;mtcc" 0; "suiuc increase," 1; 
and *'nwkcii increase^ Totals on each item were conipureJ for 
each plan. The per cenr of gain w as calculated hy dix iding t!ic n^tal 
achieved h\ the total possible. All scores, phis and nanus, were included 
in the rating for each item. Loss could lv.ue <K:curred, thereftire, on 
any item at an>- grade level for a gixcn group. The per cents t>f gain in 
pupil progress are shown in Figures H» through 15, all presented in this 
chapter. 

FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADES 
The material that follows pertains to the evaluation of pupils in the 
fifth and sixth grades. 

Cognitive Areos 

Figure 10 represents the evaluation of pupil growth in the cognitive 
area. It can readilx' \tc seen that the con^lnncd iudgments b\' pupiK 
teachers, and parents on pupil perfonuance in various aspects of schcMil 
learning and tlic acipiisition <if know ledge indicate incn\wx. since the 
entire seale ranges from "no change" to "marked increase.** No losses 
<Krcurred for an>' group, nor did an\ group indicate **no change'* for a 
catcgorw I hc highest ratings appeared in the special class and Saturdax' 
class progrants, w ith enrichment progratns show ing a lesser estimate 
of incrcise- The lowest rating of pupil gniw th in cognitive areas was 
made by regular teachers whose pupils were engaged in sfHxial pro- 
grants« although even these teachers indicated growth. T\\c ratings of 
the teachers who w orked direcrlx" with pupils in special interest gn)ups 
and Saturday classes, although nuich higher, were mit included because 
thex represented the Judgment of only one person as opposed to the 
ludgmcnt of a group and therefore xv<m!d l>e misleading. The difference 
l>ctxxecn Saturdax' class regular teachers mh\ special interest regular 
teachers max* be a direct result of in -service training, since the Saturday 
chss regular teachers participated while the others did not. An over-all 
inspection of Figure 10 shoxvs that the pupils went from a high level 
i>f perfonuance in cognitixe areas m even better attainment. 

Noncognlfive Areas 

The highest ratings given in noneognitive areas xxere in "self-under- 
standing." Pupils in the Saturdax class pr<»gram showed nuieh interest 
in this item, and the parents of pupils in the special class were of the 
opinion that their children hail gained a great deal on the same factor. 
The highest total rating w as the self-rating by pupils in the Saturday 
class. It is interesting to note that regular classrtiom teachers of chil- 
dren in the special interest group rated the pupils nmch higher in non- 
cognitive factors than thrv did in the cognitive areas. This may indicate 
a need for increased conununication regarding the academic xvork in the 
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special interest group. This secfiis especially evident in view of the dis- 
crepancy lictwccn pupil rtnd teacher nttings in the cognitive ;irc;i. Figure 
11 sluius the relative increases nvule pupils in various plans within 
the mmcognitive area, (Sec page lo2.) 

EIGHTH GRADE 

The materia! that follows pertains to the evaluation of pupils in the 
eighth grade. 

CQgnifive Areos 

The highest ratings in the cognitive areas at the eighth grade level 
were self-ratings given hy pupils of the special class and acceleration 
programs in subject n)attcr competence. The least increase was indi- 
cated by parents of accelerants and t>y regular teacher? of pupils work- 
ing witii coninuinitv sponsors. A factor in the accelerant parents' cvalu* 
ation nw\' he that the program had l>ecn carried on for several years 
previously. As prngrattis are maintained over a period of time, they 
inevitably lose their aura of unittueness and become part of the ac- 
ceptcd pattern. The discrepanc\- lictweeii pupil-parent and teacher 
ratings in the community sponsor program may point out again the 
need for cl«>sc ctunnumication regarding special activities and projects. 

A high and unifonn growth was shown in subject matter competence 
by the special class and acceleration pupils, according to all iudges. On 
the other hand, the greatest effect of the sponsor program, in the opin- 
iim of all, was intellectual stimubrion. Figure 12 shows the evaluati<m 
<if pupil performance in CA.gnitivc areas for grade eight. (Sec page 103.) 

Non^ognitivB Ar^s 

As was the case with fifth and sixth grade pupils, the highest ratings 
in noncognitive areas for grade eight were given in *'self-understanding/* 
Yhc regular teachers were the onl\" cvaluators who did not give this 
factor the highest r.ink. Again one notes that the parents of aciclcraius 
gave a lower growth rating than did parents of other participants. The 
lowest over-all rating was given by regular teachers of conununity- 
sponsor pupils. This rating is in marked contrast with the estimate t>f 
pupils and parents. Figure 1? shows the evaluatiim of pupil perform- 
ance in nonciigtiitive areas f<ir grade eight. (Sec page 104.) 

ELEVENTH AND TWELFTH GRADES 

The material that follows pertains to the evaluation of students in 
the eleventh and twelfth grades. 

C^nifi¥» Areas 

Increases in perf«irmance in the cognitive areas were again evident 
at the eleventh and twelfth grade levels. "Subject matter competence'* 
was given the highest rating for most of the plans. The lowest ratings 
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were those given by f^tudents in special classes and their parents on the 
item of **intcllcctu:?l stinmlus/* CHains reported l>y regular teachers in 
the various pl:»\^ were high am! denoted a carry-over value of the 
various programs Agiin, all ratings were ratings of increase and indi<» 
cated gnm th as a result of the \xar s work. Figure 14 shows the evalu- 
ation of student perfonnance in cognitive areas for grades eleven and 
t\%'eive in special class and in independent study, honors, und accelera- 
tion gniups as made by the student, the parent, and the regular teacher. 
I A'aluation was made in subject matter competence* intellectual modus 
operandi, and intellectual stimulus. (See page t06.) 

NoncogmfiVe Areas 

pA^^aluations on noncognitive factors were consistent with th(^ at 
»«ther grade levels. Students with high initial ratings on the three con- 
stellatt(»ns Hunimari/ed in Figure 15 showed gains as a result of their 
programs, and again one of the mite worthy areas of gain was in self*- 
underst;mding. This u as true in the opinion of all raters except the 
regular chtMircHim teachers in one instance. As was true at the other 
grade le\els, lower ratings were fcf^^:n by regular classrcMmi teachens 
who had less direct contact with the effects pmgrams than either 
students or parents. Figure 15 shows the evaluation of student perfonn- 
ance in nonct>gnitive areas for grades eleven and twelve in three areas— 
relationships with teacher, interpersonal relationships ^nd self-under- 
standing. (See page 107.) 

SUMMARY 

The pupils whr» started at a high level of performance in the State 
Study show ed gn>wth in every one of the six constellations summariTied 
in the preceding graphs. Th^ growth u*as uniformly true at all grade 
levels. imp<»rtant patterns of grow th \\*ere evident in both cognitive and 
noncognitive areas, with "subiect matter competence" and **self-under- 
standing*' showing particularly high ratings. It is clear also that niani* 
of the pmgrams afforded much intellectual stimulation. Apparently 
pupils, parents, and teachers found much of benefit in programs during 
the year although the identified growth areas vary from program to 
program. The fact that regular classrcMnn teachers almost always rated 
grciwth lower than others indicates again the need for interpretation 
and close communication regarding special programs, 

Fhfalty^ it is mportrnt to cfffphasize the fact that parans^ tcachrs^ 
and ptipils ^rre asked to evahtate the pttpils on the basis of their par" 
ticipation in the State Study. This wns stated in the direcii(ms on the 
form for parents and was stressed in meetings with teachers. The special 
direction relative to the study was given so that the evaluation would 
l>e on the el^ects of the progratn rather than on the work of the usual 
school yean 
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TEACHER EVALUATION OF SELF AND PROGRAM 

All teachers participating in the experimental program in the State 
Study %vcre asked to evaluate tiicuiselves and rhc progmni with which 
they were working on the l>asls of each of the follow ing: enthusioiin) 
for the plan* teaching skill, knowledge i)f subject matter, appreciation 
of gifted pupils, values of programs, and prnhlenm within programs. 
Tfu't^ evaluations present another viewpoint of thcrsc who were most 
directly affected by the special pn>gmms. (Sec Apt^rndLx P.) 

The teachers were asked to make two evaluations during the year— 
one at the end of Noveml^er and the second at the end of the year, 
t he first evaluation was us^d as a basis for in-scn4ce activities as well 
as for a first indication of attitudes and needs. Through the use of the 
two evaluations, it was possible to arrive at a measure i>f trends in atti* 
tudcs toward plans on the part of those who participate directly in 
making the plans. The participating teachers were not told after the 
first evaluation that it would ijc repeated nor did they have access to 
their first responses. Therefore, it is presumed that the assessment of 
trends from first to sectmd evaluation gives a valid picture. The final 
evaluation was done on the assumption that w hen assessment of pro- 
grams is involved opinion supported by experience is better than opinion 
alone. 

In reacting to plans, teaching skills and know ledge, and appreciation 
of the gifted, teachers indicated their reactions according to a five-point 
scale. The scale ranged as follows! "marked decrease/* "some decrease,** 
*'no change,** 'Some increase,** and **«iarked increase.'* Thus it would 
have l>een possible for reactions to range from extremely poor to very 
good on each evaluation. This fact is pointed out t>ecaiise on every plan 
the teachers had far Ipcttcr thjff tivcraj^e enthusiasm for their plan on 
b(»th evaluations^ rated their teaching skill as increasing t)ecause of par*- 
ticipation. found their knowledge of subject ntatter increasing, and 
rated their appreciation of gifted pupils high. It is important, therefore, 
to regard the graphs that follow as representing only degrees of increase 
when it was ecpia!!\' possible for the graphs to have shown some cle<» 
ments of decrease as well. The sipnficant point is that all of the plans 
vere sncctssful on every one of the four factors as far as the teachers 
li^ere concernej. 

ENTHUSIASM FOR PLAN 

The highest degree of initial and final enthusiasm for the plan was 
shown b\- the teachers of first grade cluster groups. The teachers' en- 
thusiasm had continued on the same high lei'el. The next highest initial 
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enthustosm u as that of fifth and sixth grade teachers cif chistcr groups^ 
and no change in this position was sh<»\vn on the final evaluation. I'hc 
enthiisiasni ot all teachers c^mtinued to increase with the exception o( 
those in enrichment plans, the regular teachers of Saiurdav class pupils 
and the teachers in independent stud\\ The initial high enthusiasm of 
teachers in the enrichment program showed the greatest decrease at 
first grade level. I'hese teachers also had the piHirest record of attend- 
ance at in-sen icc nieetitig^. 

Much in-scn ice work was dune with the regular teachers of Saturday 
class pupils dupng the first few months of the study. As thiie went on» 
the tn-service work became negligible, and one might speculate whether 
the continuation of in-service contacts might have maintained or in- 
creased the initial high enthusiasm. 

Some decrease of enthusiasm was also displayed by teachers in the 
independent study program* The teachers in this study plan, which had 
!>cen in o{>eration for some years, were most enthusiastic at first. The 
duunward trend was very slight in this case. 

Figure lA shows tliat the majority of the plans had gains in teacher 
enthusiasm. Lnthusiasm was at a high point after two montlis of experi- 
ence with the program and remained high in all cases, despite some 
losses. 

TEACHING SKIUS 

As Figure 17 shows, all teachers except those in the eighth grade 
special classes stated on the first evaluation that their teaching skill had 
increased as a result tif participation in the study. These teachers, who 
reacted conservatively on the first evaluation, showed one of the two 
highest gains in growth. 

As a contrast, the teachers of first grade cluster groups showed the 
nu>st marked gain in teaching skill on the first evaluation and the great- 
est decline on the second. Whether the feeling of the teachers that their 
teaching skill had sliown less increase the second tin>e than the first 
was due to frustraticm in meeting the needs of their pupils ii one ques- 
ti(»n thar might be asked. 

If the evaluation of teaching skill reflects the effectiveness of the 
in*senice program during the year, then one can sa\- that the con- 
sultant help was highly beneficial. Undoubtedly other factors oper- 
ated a» well, an important one l>eing individual teacher effort. 

KNOWLEDGE OF SUBJECT MAHER 

Knowledge of subiect matter (Figure 18), which reflects both in- 
ser\'ice training and individual effort, again showed high initial ratings 
in all plans and gains in all but two primary plans. All of the teachers 
in the studi- apparently had learned much themselves in their attempts 
to provide for the pupils. The highest final rating was made bi'^ teachers 
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in fifth and si\rh grade cluster groups. Again one may state that the 
increased know ledge of ^jubject matter was due to a conibtnanon of 
in-HTvicc learning and individual studx^ and effort. 

APPRECiATiON OF THE GIFTED 

As Figure 19 shoMs, the teachers gained markedly in their apprecia- 
tion of gifted pupils and their neeiis as a result of specific etforts and 
planning for the gifted. These teachers, although tlieir final evaluation 
showed a slight decline, still had one of the tuo highest increase rat- 
ings. The greatest gains fnim first to last rating were matic by the Sat- 
urday class consultants, who worked with the gifted, and the special 
class teachers at the eleventh grade IcvcL This increase is shuwn graphi- 
calJx- in Figure IV which appears on page 1 14. 

lite high initial reaction of regular classroom teachers u*hose pupils 
worked with consultants in Saturday classes or with community spon- 
sors w as a direct reflection of effort on the part of the State Study 
staff to carry on close in-service contacts and communication with 
all participants. I'he sl^ht decline in appreciation of the gifted was a 
result of diminished opportunities for contacts because of work loads 
as the experimental year moved forward. The teacher evaluations 
showed clearly that if special prc»granis arc to operate successfully as 
adjuncts to the regular program, the regular classroom teacher must be 
included in the in-service activities. 

VALUES OF PRCX^RAA^S AS SEEN BY TEACHERS 

Teachers in the study showed great appreciation for the in-ser\'ice 
help and added materials given them during the experimental xear. 
Over one-third of the total values mentioned were related to curriculum 
help. Another important value was increased awareness of the needs 
of gifted children* The teachers were of the opinicm that the programs 
provi'Jed tnotivation for the gifted and fur all children in the class 
groups. This value was mentioned 59 times. Teacher self-improvement 
was also an important value. Many other values, such as increased parent 
interest, better identification^ and experts to supplement teachers, were 
mentioned singly. One person stated simpl\', '^Unquestioned vali:e.** Fig- 
ure 20 shows the values of programs as listed by participating teachers. 
(See page 115.) 

The fact that the teachers found the programs of value to then 
through improved curriculum practices and better motivation of not 
only the gifted but all children in their classes shows that the in-service 
education extended beyond the gifted. The assumption can safely be 
made that, as a result of the \ ear s work, the teachers are better teachers 
than they would have been without the experience and that the pupils 
they teach in future years w ill reap rich rewards from the instruction. 

S_2II65 
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Study 



Teochers^ Comments Regarding Values Derived 

The fnlltm ing comments by teachers illustrate the kinds of values 
they derived (rum their expenences during the experimental year. 

nilSr CiRADR TF irHFJtS* COMMhNfS 

A gold mine of ideas and tciching aids for years to come. Increased knowl- 
edge of many problecns un!<iuc to gifted chlldren-and some increase in ability 
to cope with these probletius. I>C!iire to bccc»mc mure pnificicnc in all areas. 
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It has helped me to develop an awareness of the various infcs of gifted chil- 
dren: their mcnu)r>' spun in which they "^ak"* up like a sponge* their acute 
hearing in u hii h they hear every sound* their creatt\-e ability where they use 
ni;iny n)ateri.ik in a creative ni:inner« and their need to think for themselves 
rather than have the tcaclier fumisih nuiKt of the ideas. 

Increased appreciatiiin and understanding iif these children. Has helped me 
to become less "fearful" of them, 

i have recei%*ed a wealth nf information which 1 greatly appreciate. The 
pn>gram is nnt only more varied jnd mteresctng to the children but to the 
teacher as well, t feel as though I have learned a lot this year both scholasti* 
catly and in understanding of all children. 

limt AKn sixm crai>£ teackkbs* commknts 

By having the gifted identified at the liegtnning of the year, no delay in help* 
tng to work with them. This gnmp cau^d the entire group to achieve more. 

Thi«% study had motivated me in begin a liettcr teacher as a whole. It also 
made itie nu>re auare of the gifted child, hk problems and capabilities. Much 
inftvnnatbn. many new ideas* and meetings helped n». The *4n-$ervice^ was 
terrific. I feel two of my gifted became very good leaders because of the 
study. 

Tremendous interest in all the students. CcHistantly marching for new things 
and methiHls, Opportunity to nwx and get to know teachers and people n4ch 
similar intcrirst in the gifted. Greater understanding of myself, my children 
(gifted in particular). 

Rtt;flTll CRAiffi TEACtfrRS' CO\f MCNTS 

There were three areas: <l) it w'as helpful to ct^fer %ith teachers from 
other schiK>l!» to con^der common problems; (2) the extra time for prepara* 
tion was invaluable for refsearch« meeting pupil needs, and evaluatitm; (3) the 
classrtKHn library was indispensable. 

Participation in this program has made me even more aware of the limited 
facilities to help t!ie gifted child. I feci that we as educators am at last headed 
in the right direction by doing something concrete to help these children. 

EtF.VF.>rrH AVD "nvELPTH GRADE TEACHERS* COMMENTS 

The greater value is the realisation of the actual differen^'c in thinking* 
approach to problems, and flexitnlity of the gifted Kudenc 

The smdy has forced me to evaluate my teaching-^oe always an enjoyable 
prfK:ess. I see areas where improvement is needed and I can make diese im* 
pn>vemcnts. I appreciated some of the comments of the State people. 

It has hel|>ed me more fully to appreciate the pi^ibilities of the gifted ehil* 
dren. It has brought realis^ation of the need for continued scholastic advance- 
ment for the teacher. 

There has been a carry-over from my study Hass to my other classes. My 
standards have been raised in all classes and the results have been amazing. 
I find I do a better iob teaching l>ecause of this carry-^ven 

PROBLEMS AND NEEDS AS SEEN BY TEACHERS 

Aside from the fact that the participating teachers found much of 
vnliK* to them and to their pupils in the various experimental programs, 
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they found many accompanying pniblems. The t\%'o greatest sources of 
frustration w ere the w idc ability range in certain plans* which accounted 
for 25.1 per cent of the total problems mcntionaK and time pressures, 
again only in certain plans, which accounted for 2S.9 per cent of all 
problems. It is interesting to compare the distribution of problems 
shown in Figure 21 with the teachers* enthusiasm for the plans shown 
in Figure 16. Teachers in enrichment gniups at first, fifths and sixth 
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FIGURE 21. Program Problems and Needs Listed by Teachers PortieipoHng 
in the Stote Study 
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gruile levels who showed sotnc diminishing enthusiasm were in the 
groups wliich rctltctcd the greatest numtier of prohlems ;is well as 
time pressures. 

The need tt.r suialler cliisses. whiili made up 15.2 per cent of the 
total prohlenis, probably is rtlnted to the two already mentioned. An- 
other in>portant need is thir of complete and ctmtinu«»us ctmununtea* 
ticm, within total stafV groups, regarding progranw. 

Figure 21 shows that teachers need help in several ways to do their 
l>est work for gitied pupils. A number of their expressed prohlcnts 
retiuire administrative planning and tinimcial expenditure (narrower 
ability range and smaller classes). Others require Inith financial help 
and direct assistance frnni special personnel (problems such as those 
involving tuue pressure, ctinununicatinn, materials, identification, and 
curriculum and ctuiuseling help). 

A s|Hrcial evaluation t»f probkius in out-t>f -school programs was made 
to deternutic whether tht^e involved an\ special difficulties. F.valua- 
tions were made of the Sattirdax class and cotiumtnitx' sp<tnsor platis by 
the regular classroum teacher^i. A Mtal of M\ problems were mentioned 
by J6 teachers, t hese |u.rrained to more comtmmtcation (12 times); 
change to wecLdax ( 11) times); narrrower abilir> range in own class- 
HMUu (4 times), aiul eurricuhim help (4 titnes). rhesc reactitms make 
it evident that when s{H.'cial groups arc f<»nned, assistance should Ik 
given to the regular cK^srooni teacher who works with the pupil for 
most of his time in sch^wd as well as to the person who gives the child 
special enricluuent op|v>rtuntnes. 

Teochers' Commonh R^gording Ptobtems Encounfereef 

The ciMn!uents that ftdlow are expressions of txpical problems en* 
countered di;ring the exiHTinantal \ear. l*hc comments, made by 
ttachers participating in tlie State Study, should be helpful in any 
consideratic^n of educational planning fi>r gifted children. 

IIRSt iMMK II \Uims' C.nM\!tMS 

I fill xKit there slumlit la- ;i e.ia'fnl M'Ueiion i»f teaehcrs fi>r thesr ehildreii. 
I piTM>i!.ill> .Ml mivv cimttTiKil with lilt' ailiicvcmeni nf the uvitjitc ehiltl 
ami thnsi 1h!*»u uvumjic iiiul LA friwraieil ulun dejiiiig with tlie ififtak 

I fi-el iuiulie.ipptil in imr h.uliiK infnnnjiiiitn |:.iiiutl at Minimer \%t»rksltiip. 

I (III ni*t evtt lu\c enciUKh tiniL*! 

I feci il I vm\U\ h:i\e Iv^s ilunx ^H pupils I would ^ic able ui gi\c each ehild 
iiinre indiviitujl :tttvnti<in. 

At tin^ts ttinu^K'fi^' friistrjiii^n liteausc I «lon*r have three \\vmU and ten 
arms. 1 hw-rc is s<i imieh km\ do, hut dn not havn enough time. 

I ll lU AVn NtMil i K\li2 11 \tUl ttS* (O.U.\U.Ml« 

VUwv .ii!.>rmctit f >r UkmI vitotkl distriet activities as well as the State Pro* 
irranu lntcrprct.iti«iit of ihc proi^rani tt» eiliicators and eiiniiinmity tiicint>crs. 
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Wmv nciTss.iry iiutcn.ils wvtk mit a\ .ii|iUk- tlir<ni|ih the Jisrrict* prcsuiiubly 
ctiic to lick I if futtits. 

Mure iv!\r tHTii ULitu* priSMiFiA tiim\ p.trctiK v\a^< Io.u1s. im tiim* pntviJcil 
for pripir.iiiun or ;iNH*tnl»lm|r nuicrul. I tcil I h.i\i' Wiirkitt ii.irtliT xUmx in anv 
••thcr liMchinK year, 

I he itii»^ itilltciih prt>{ituii \\.in l.urk i»f Icuitcvstiip in ihc Uka\ hchtK»t« and 
rhU lirtiUKhr \\ ith ic many oinuinutimr pnihlcuK. 

\ Miuller cUs^ uoulil unilcHibtCitly give tni*H- f«»ur giftci! in my nMMn the 
iluftcv they iU-htvi-, lliey ha\c rtl\vj> s lu-cn in ,i l ir^c class Mui iluts I feel 
tiiey hj\c lieen nc{itictei!. 

I ufiiilii like liss \.injnt'c in KVs. As it is, this >e.ir five ififted pnpilis wiih 
\Q\ up tt» irc pliceU in the nnnip %\ith chililren c»f IQ\ TH-TV. 1'his his 
i!Kuic if ink|H»KNi!itc tci spcml time with these ^i{xvi\ ak 1 feet they ^u»uiil lie 
^i\eR :ts much ttnic in orfrant/utinn u( prdjcct?; as the l«i\v |fn»ups. 

rhe p!.in is i»ptr.iting fmni s^^vcnth grade to twelfth. I would suggest ston- 
ing It e.irlicr-as s^nm as the vcr>* able pupils are identified. 

i think it in.ikes tcjchcrs ;iu.irc of the fjcr th;it a grcit deal of ;idditional 
prep;intit»n on their pjrr is nccesv;iry to deal ;idei)uJtely with *'honnnk'* pn>- 
grjfikse. By prepamtmn I nie.m graduate >tudy- ulnxist cimtinuousl>. 

The n>aiur prohUnu for which the Study cjnnot In: held guihy« is the man- 
killing S4.*hcdute to wfiich I have l»cen held this year. What with incirings. 
coniVretK'i^s. and interviews added to a dmihli^l cLissnnHn M'hedulc of inife- 
IHfuient St udy« t And myself upon an ever-acccterj!t!!g treaditiill. 

. • • l>iting a C€*llege ji»b with our 70 pupils is ciiuivalent to at Icisr two of 
my other cl:issi-v. I lu* evtrj time fitr counseling and seeing pupils jilMnir their 
ui»rk iiuy s^eni sullici. nt when the hmins .irc t(»taied, hut this is nt»t the actu;il 
CISC at all . . . 

l'xp.msion «»f Mtntc fonn i>f thi* pKm thnmghout the whnle ninth-to-t^elfth 
prog run. I ntireK much f»f the plan as it h.»s evisted ft»r eleventh and 
tuetfth gr.ide stiulents is remedial I.e., it deniands e<»rrecniH) i>f pre\itnisly 
f«»ni!ed h.ul habitN. Re;d ri|j*»r irtmi the beginning of the high schtml cor- 
tteuUini shittitd or at lea^ intghr -obviate the necessity t«i "shmel stnd agninNt 
tlie tide"* in the List two years. 

The c«>inmctus and rcacricin!i of rhctic teachers iiK^.ke it apparent that 
they have faced many dtf!iciilt proliletus in their ctforrs to provide 
adequately for the inrcncctiially gifted. In order to improve their tcach- 
inj;, they necil more realistic scheilules. nunc materials, and Miiallcr 
chtsses than ihe> had during the evpi nmcntal year. "I hey expressed a 
desire for contimiotis assistance and a continuous program evtcnsion 
throughout tlie school grades. 

Despite the pnddcms, the teachers stated that the year-long participa- 
tion in experimental prognuns had been excccilingly vahialile to thetn. 
They spoke i>f intcllectii.^l sriinulation and of l#cing better informed 
and better prepared fc»r their work. In iiumy instances the in-service 
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activities had made them better teachers, mit c»nly for the gifted, tiut 
for aii children. T\\cy appreciated extra time given to them for planning 
and preparation, and the extra materials \\ hich were provided for the 
gifted. A number of them said that although they had worked harder 
during the year than they ever had before, the experience had been 
l>enelicial. 

It is imp«»rtant to plan for conditions that will enable teachers to 
pnnide fi>r the gifted u hen rhey are outside of the stifnularion of an 
experimental situation. The establishment of adequate proviMons would 
lie of benefit tf> the gifted and to all children \\ith whom the teachers 
have contact. Added materials and eijuipntent could be useful to many 
children and would be of value within the total educational program. 
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PUPIL EVALUATION OF PROGRAMS 

The pupils in the Stare Sr\\d\\ from the fifth grade on, were ;isked 
to reaet to the programs in which they had partictnutcu diirinir the 
1958-59 schcK>! year. The items to which they nrsponded were identical 
to those on the parent evaluation form except for minor changes in 
wording. (Sec Appendix O.) 

Nearly all the pupils 548 out of a total of responded "yes" to 
the question, "Has participation helped?*' Only \4 responded "no,** and 
4 were undecided. The |>cr cent of total "\ es" replies was 95.H. The 14 
"n«>** rcsponsi'v accounted for a total of ?.2 pe«* - cnt. 

While the programs were helpful to nearly all nupils, many of them 
(59.2 per c*ent) encountered problems during the year. Hie greatest 
number of problems (77.8 per cent) occurred at the cieventli grade 
level. l>espite the problems, 77.7 per cent of the pupils wanted the pro* 
gram ro continue. l*he highest per cent (91.9) of the pupils favoring 
continuance occurred at the fifth and sixth grade levels. 

Figure 22 shows graphically that the pupils aiminst unanimously 
agreed that ttie experimental year had t>een helpful to them. They found 
that participation created problems of vartoas kinds for theni^ but more 
rhan three-^fourths wanted to continue in the program. 

The meaning of the problems Ls presented in part m this chapter and 
in more detail in the evaluation of specific programs (Chapter 17). The 
incidence of problems is somewhat magnified by the pupils* reactions 
to elements that were not integral parts of the experimental programs. 
For example, a numl)er of pupils in mathematics-physics honors courses 
reacted negatively to history^ which was not part «)f the honors course- 
offering in the experimental stud\*. The experimental hont>rs sequence 
included mathematics and physics. 

The responscHi m the i{uestion of wherhci iiic program should be con- 
tinued also need clarification. Some students stated that they wou!.! 'ot 
want the program to continue because the>* were going into a higher 
grade or a new schcml environment* and the progran; would not, there 
fore« meet their needs. 

VALUES OF PROGRAAAS AS SEEN BY PUPILS 

Not all the pupils w ho replied to the items sunmiari/.ed in iMgurc 22 
explained the reasons for their an "r^s However, 526 of them listed 
a total of 692 values which thc^' had derived from their programs dur- 
ing the experimental year. These were arranged into five groups and 
are shown in Figure 23. 
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FIGURE 23. Values of Programs as Listed by Pupils in the State Study, with 
Per Cent of Totol Listing Shown for Each Value 



A total of 4i.l per cent of the valueii listed related to increased 
knowledge and rapid progress. The largest number of pupils appre- 
ciated the opportunity to learn and to progress at their own rate. Thir 
next most frequently mentioned value was that of personal improve- 
ment, u hich reflects an increase in self-understanding, self-esteem, and 
improved relationships with others as a result of identificatiim anil 
special programs. These two areas !>> themselves account for exactly 
60 per cent of the values listed by the pupils. 

Pupi7/ Cofnmenfs RBgarding Vo/ues of Programs 

The comments that follow illustrate the reasons the pupils valued 
their experiences during the school yeai. The fact that 692 statements 
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like x\ksc were inmic makes it apparent that serious ctmsic?'. v ion should 
Ih» given to developing anil maintaining eJucatitmal proer r • hat meet 
x\w lucils of gifted pupils. 

FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADES 

I like Wmiz with tlic kkis in the sptcial clissts. They seem nicire friendly 
itul lutitT hvi^ixcd th.in iliirvo ill «Kir rcguidf classes. 

I hwc always hem oinsuKrcJ yoiinjfi r anil sitirt of stupid, but now I hax'e 
.1 » !;.nuv tu pruvi- to nt\ stlf that I am not as stupid as they say or ftn:!. I think 
i h.i\i' rLM!!> li'jimi-d Minuihing. 

U fvis laipiii nv to ii!il|?e f ats and to fmd inftimiatum; ability tt> work by 
tiUMlt; and tlw furimity of learning and exptriminiing with new things. 

It his t night «je nuny things. Nomwily I would not have learned thfs 
kn(»\\lci!gc tn years . . . 

I \ e tlwt it has htcn a very great help to me, since l>cforc this class was 
st irtid I wjs lM»red with sehinil work; it was too easy. This class has afforded 
iiK- mtn uK.uuvd wiirk-nuich mi>re inttrcbt. 

EIGHTH GRADE 

I hv\\c\ e I luvc gn»wn up sinee last year. !t is easier to nvcrcome and under- 
^t;uu^ priii»Iitt)s. Thi< vear has helped me work and learn more than if I just 
*hrtf/cd** !hn>ugh. like oxhcT times. 

I hive l at! a stupifuhuK rime in the elglirh grade in selwMiK I have learned 
hi»w to wi.rk and tfunk fi»r n^ysclf; !m»w to go about tackling a i<>b and finish- 
ing it: !ii»w to sec rtlattunships between different points in histor>^; to be able 
t.. x%i.rk \um\\ math and algebra prublenis; and to get alung with my teachers 
and IrieHils w hile vni«i> ing every aspect of sthmd. 

I fouiul rhe group I w as in a!>le to go faster than mi>st, and this pleased me. 
\tri r a vi ir i»! ni«»rL' eoneeninited work than usual, I think I am a better 
r.>u!u!Ld nut indiviilual than I was before. I'his das-, enabled tnc to find last- 
ing rrufuK Mtiiuihing very inipe»riant to nu% 

I his hi^ hvvn the nM»st pn^fitable >e:ir of sehiK»ling I have ever had. There 
u IS stiwh .1 fabulfuis -r*'np of enmplttely difftrcnt and delightful pen«malities 
: AiVAi rhe ti Ji liers' tlut tht re w is luiir a dull moment. Ik^ng in a group 
th.it i ,m ir.irn ipiii kly is an advantage I ilread Losing. I feel it would lie a won- 
di rfiil c vpi riince if such a gnmp itiuld be cinuinucd. 

ELEVENTH AND TWEIFTH GRADES 

This \ ear has lieen helpful tn me bc-ause for the first t«me I was able to 
wan h snulenrs of the highest calil>cr working together in a ciass situarion. This 
has htl|>ed me to realize what can be done under the pro|>er circumstances. I 
ha\e ;ds«» bec-i able to analy/c my own weaknesses in more accurate detail and 
so realize what improvcmenrs arc needed . . . 

I ftel that I have Inxn stimulated almost to my capacity. I have been chal- 
lenged and made to apply myself as never before. I have learned study skills 
which I am sure I will use later in my school careen 
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In the first place I have iratned valuable stuJy skilk Ako the subicct matter 
of the course has added greatly tti my general knowledge and I have InMrn able 
to pick up a third language (the equivalent of four high school semesters) in 
one year. Abo I have impn>ved» ! believe, in my ability tt> get along with 
people my age and my ctaK^imutcs. I have never gutti-n so nmch cut of one 
single school year. 

In thin year I have leanu^I. abo\c all other things hnw tittle I actually kiiou\ 
In all, I think this has been the nK>st valuable school year of my hfe» 

It can Ik? seen then that the pupils reacted favorabl>" t«> the incrcascil 
possibiiittes for learning, the faster pace, and the opportunity to work in 
an envtn>nment that was stimulating for them. In many instances too^ 
they expressed the opinion ttiat the yearns experiences had caused them 
to become better persons. 

PROGRAM PROBLEAAS AS NOTED BY PUPILS 

The pupils in all programs listed a total of 350 problems v. hich they 
had encountered during the experimental year. The great maiority of 
these prnhlcms uere based upon pressures for achievement (58.2 per 
cent), wit!i no other single type of problem accounting for as much as 
10 per cent of the total Problems varied from program to program and 
somedmes from school to school even thtmgh the schools had the same 
kind of program. Certain problems seemed to appear only in certain 
programs. These problems are discussed in nwrc detnil in the section on 
the ;;vdluation of individual plans (Chapter 17). 

Figure 24 shows the reladve emphasis given by the total pupil group 
to progmm problems and needs. 

Pvpik' Comments Regarding Problems Encovnfered 

The following comments^ made by pupils participating in the State 
Study, reflect the problems encountered by the pupils during the school 
year. 

FIFTH AND SIXTH 0RADE5 

I would like to go ahead of the cla&s so I enuld learn more to helt> tiic. 1 
would like tu take a P-K. cla^. 

My teaeher (regular class) would not let the people in the special class t>e 
in service clubs* The childfen in our room would get special privilegt^h when 
we were in special class. 

More w<irk that would help us in high schcKil. More subiects to he taken. 
Take trips in tnany subjects to understand more. A little more hi>mcwork. 

Befoie I had never had ver>' much homework ami at first I had to study 
hard every night and missed activity, but now 1 am getting along Hne. 

Too many things to do. TrumiKt practice, j ard work* notelKH*kt and sk houl 
work! 
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EIGHTH GRADE 

t wnitlil like t«i get ttttti a c<)H(^c which h^n high standards in grading. In all 
my Unng graded I have received Uwwt grades for better work than in the 
other clashes I had. I'he people in my class al<o raise the averages and lower 
grades. 
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3. Ceunicling {6^5 per cent) 

4. ArticufofiOrt (5.4 per <&ni) 

5. Need fof foster progress ond hordor work (4.2 per eont) 

6. More individuol re«e<ircK per cent) 

7. Library llmitotions (2.8 per cent) 

8. Need more time In speetof grovp (2.0 per cent) 

9. Regutor clots teocher ottitude (2.0 per cent) 

10. Schedule (2.0 per cent) 

11. Ion ol mottvotlon for regular high school work {1.4 per cent) 

12. Teacher ottitude (1.4 per cent) 

13. Tronsportotion (.8 per centi 



FIGURE 24. Program Probleits and Needs as Listed by Pupils In the Stole 
Study^ with Per Cent of Total Listing Shown for Eoch Problem or Need 
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Oiir teachers graJcJ tcrrililv h:\rd atui often tnU\ us mi, \Utu «hc lii^f exnisc 
was for unfair grading that it said "•SI." on our rc|H>rt cards. But did nnt 
teachers and cuunschirs reali/c that "SI"." at mtt, if we did luir receive enough 
•Wh or "IV s or "irs. \vc still \v<iuld not ni.tke the Hi>nnr Orgaoi/atitin of our 
schiK>l? nu-M? arc the re:is<HK why I mw .i^.iinst itMuinuin^; this priignun. 

It will present a problem when I get to high school. Will I take algclira 
again half a »mestcr or start in on gei«netry? I did learn h<»w to use the slide 
rule» however, 

OEVENTH AND TWELFTH GRADES 

There has been too much work, not gix ing mc time for many outside ac- 
tivities. Kach cluss tencher thinks !hat his is the one in which ime should put 
forth his supreme effort . . . 

There are many changes which shciuld he made. The first is not with the 
state program itself. Rather, it begins way back in rlic eletnentary school. 
None «»f MS was rei|uired n» do any work iHUil high school. *l hen suddenly, 
we find ourselves l«>aded down M'ith work. Learning to work and study is as 
important as learning all ff>rms of math md ikthcr things. 

This questiott is quite difficult to answer. I feel that my knowledge lias 
increased tremendously by associating with gifted pupils. However, the diffi- 
ctilties of achieving sufficiently high marks t<i enter college have been intensi- 
fied. If grides were no factor, I w ild very much lie in favor of continuing 
in a program of this kind* 

Students should be given a day s absence for college finals whether or not 
they confllicc with high school classes. The college sttidents have this ad- 
vantage, which makes the test twice as hard ft»r the high schcKil students. 
Otherwise, no change. 

The central message contained in thesjc expressions of pupils* prob- 
letns and desires is the need for constant individualized planning. Every 
type of problem reported could be eliminated if some responsible person 
were assigned sufficient time to work closely with programs for gifted 
pupik 
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PARENT EVALUATION OF PROGRAMS 

I'he State StUiiy funus for piucnt and pupil cvnluacion (sec Appcn-- 
tlixcs M ;iml O, respectively) both listed scvef;!l iretits in addition to 
rh<t.se drilling uitli pupil |KTfonnance and growth, These items, listed 
on the reverse siile o( cacli iorm, deult with reactions to the plans in 
which the pupils were involvcii and timk the form of questions. 

J1ic ipiesticms were asked to dereniiine (I) whether the programs 
hjd been helpful; (2) whether the programs had created proLiems; 
{^) whether the prf>granis were «>f value and should be continued; 
(4) what the valiitHi and problems were; and (5) what changes should 
be made- 

Figure 25 sliows the parents* reaction to all programs within the 
Ntud\% €>n the basis of resiHinses to the first three questions. Most of 
the 645 parents of pupils in cx|>erimentai programs reacted favorably 
to the i|ucstiiin involving help given by the programs. Of the total 
group, S5.<<> p'.T cent said that the program had been helpful; only 
7.1 per cent staled that the ptogram had not been helpful; 9 per cent 
either were dubious or did nf>t respond. The ratio of *'yes*' to '*no*' 
responses at the dilTerent grade levels was remarkably unifonn, with 
the moNt favorable evaluation at the eighth grade level and the least 
faviirablc at the eleventh grade level. 

In addition to being questioned regarding program helpfulness, the 
parents were asked whether the progrants had created problems. As 
Figure 25 demonstrates, nearly two-thirds of the parents said no prob- 
lems had occurred; approximately one-third (34.9 per cent) said there 
had been pt<»lilenis. The problems reported and the reasons for citing 
tlain arc presented later in this chapter. 

Vltogetlier, 92 per cent of the parents stated that they would like the 
progratn continued; onl> 4.5 per cent said **no." The greatest enthusiasm 
tor programs occurred at the first and twelfth grade levels, with the 
leasr, S6 per cent, at the eleventh grade level. ICvcn the latter Hgurc, 
however, indicates stror.g support, ritere was no adverse reacticm to 
the contitmatiiin of programs at the twelfth grade level, and only two 
persotis out of 125. or h6 |>er cent of the first grade pupils* parents, 
res|Hindcd negati\ely to the question of whether programs should be 
continued. I'hc total numl»er of parents who wanted programs continued 
was 595, as cotnpared with 29 who said and 22 who were doubtful 
or did n(»r respond. 

The parents u{ the gifted children in this study were overwhelmingly 
in favor of the progratns in which their children were involved during 
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Poront Evaluation of Programs in the State Study 
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rhc school year. 'Hicy rcccigniy:c4l thut the participartun in 

programs tTtatcd some prohtctns for their children; despite the 
prot^ietns, how ever, more than W |>er cent of them w anted the programs 
W he continued. 

Parents* Comments Regarding Program Continuation 

The foUmving three conunents succinctly present the view s of parents 
who supported continuation of programs for gifted children: 

I think It w'ouUt l>c a crinic to let children with minds like these just »<>t in an 
i»rittn.ir\* pn^gmn. 

. . . ! uciiiKi ;iKfi tifcc tn :i\k fur s«»mc help in the continuntiun i\( a s|Hri:il group 
c\en if rlu- furents nnist do it . . . 

This is Mtthout i|ut*stie»n the hcsr pnrgram whieh \vc h;ive seen f«ir these chiklren. 
\!#»re vork Ami entphisis sItouKI he put lnt«i this phuse of i>ur etliK\iri(m.il system. 
It uill he tMffie if this pr(>(rr.un \% diseontinued. 

VALUES OF PROGRAMS AS SEEN BY PARENTS 

Parents were asked to explain their "yes" and ''no'* answers to the 
(|ucsti(m "Has partici|>:ition in the study helped him?" Since the rc- 
spcinses occurred mainly in five categories, they were grouped under 
the follow ing headings: (1) imdicctuni challenge; <2) increased knowl- 
edge; (?) interest in learning; (4) improved work, study hahits; and 
(5) |HTM>nal improvement. 

The greatest number of values, 2H per cent of ail those mentioned 
hy parents, related to increiwcd interest in learning and realization of 
the meaning and value of education. Approximately 23 per cent of the 
parents Umnd that their children were stimulated intellectually bv the 
program, and many stared that for the first time their children "were 
eager to go to school each day. Also 20 per cent of the parents stated 
that their children had developed poise, n).itunt\\ better dispositions, 
better relationshi|)s with others, or generally licttcr self-understanding 
while they were in the program. Figure 26 shows the proportion of 
responses for each of the five values. 

Parents' Comments Regarding Vohes of Programs 

The quotations that follow illustrate the kinds of ccmunents which 
w ere used in preparing Figure 2^. These statements, made by parents 
of pupils in the State Study, present some ex'idence regarding the ways 
in w hich the children were hclpcii and the kinds of personal develop- 
ment and intellectual stinmlus that umV place. 

fIftST GRADE 

It has inereased his interest* appreeiatiuni and understanding of scicnee. 
Speeific.iU>% it hits stiiiittlated his intere^it in math. . . . 

She was ver>' hured with sehiMil last >'car» as she wai^ wanting to leam-now 
she is learning and is ver>* happy in sehtnil . . . 



She lus a great Jcul «f kiu>\vk'd|ic in the sv iences anJ in mhtiiiI MuJies ;ind 
current events that is ani;i/ing tt> uh: in a first grudcr , . . 

She h.i« learnetl n> Ki-opcrdite am! pets ahmg well with In^th the tejehcr 
an J the otluT chiWreti. DeVcUipctI »u»rL- rtiieney .uul evpressioii in hiT riwA 
ing. . . . She has leanuil tt» express her feelings tipenly. llic study of "space'* 
ivas siieh a challenge. It alsii prompted use (if her library card tti IcMik up 
addttitinal infonnatinn. 
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FIGURE 26. Values of Progrants as Listed by ParenH of Pupils in the State 
Study, with Per Cent of Total Listing Shown for Each Value 



FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADES 

I Iiehtve the stml\' has ar<»used an interest in niathenutics. for I., is uateliing 
an alegehra TV class. She has taken out and studied several IwmAs on the solar 
syiitein. She studied a sewing book and made a little skirt-also costumes for 
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herself ami sister. The costumes were med for a phy written and directed by 
L. She makes schedules «nd fc4]o%i*s than. 

Opened new viatas and pers(iecri\-e in regard to leammit. New respect for 
Icnoulcdftc. New resipect fc>r hinmlf. Fanned the ftres ot his natural iuric^ity 
aUiut all things. 

, . . This year I have ne%*er heard the complaint that she had frte time with 
nothing she ccMitd do. 

We find a big improvement in his disposition, and for the first time in his six 
yean in school he has looked forward ttt going to sch<MiK Not one day that 
we can reineml^er has he indicated he disliked i^chool. He has a lot more 
confidence in hinh«lf and rcctignixcs a valuable change in himself. 

It has been gratifying to see her tackle problems and not be completely 
frustrated when they are beyond her. 

This year has seen her "come out of her shell." 

It has brought the parent and child closer because she has needed more guid* 
ance in finding materials and information. 

L. W W Inrginning to accct>t the picture of niedicK-nty for herself; even the 
school was terribly frustrating. Identification, and no longer being told she 
was iu»t hrij?hr, have had a tremendous effect on her. . . 

She has been extremely stimulated by the competition and we fed lier self* 
cimfidence has improved 100 |Kr cent. 

EIGHTH GRADE 

The challenge of a considerably enriched program and of on ambitious 
gifted group of students has contributed to a much more appreciative attitude 
in our son toward learning and knowledge. 'Vhe mutual influence <»f this phys- 
ically and mentally very anractive group on its individual members can hardly 
be overestimated. 

Recognitbn of Mariork^s ability has given her more of a sense of Ulonging. 

For the first time in her life she has been required to work at scmiething 
approaching capacit>'. 

HCVENTH AND TWELFTH GRADES 

Intellectual benefits. Seriousness of purpose^to an intense degree. Keen abil- 
ity to fudge teachers* contribution. Respect for intellectual achievement. In- 
tensification of the desire tti achieve excellence (always present but not always 
i^rative). Desire for perfection. Respect for knowledge pnd continued quest 
for it. 

Stimulated his interest in Ivnglish, general literature. American literature, 
and history* and opened his eyes to the simultaneous development of i>ur peo- 
ple* eountry» and culture. Has eti%*en him confidence in and opportunity to 
expnr^ some of his ideas. 

She has learned to think analytically and critically *t hat is, her educatickn has 
gained depth and dimensions that should be of lasting benefit to her. She has 
gained personal insights into assets and Ibbilities. She has gained a higher degree 
of social maturity than would have been achieved otherwise. 
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We have seen a general awakening, a drsire for improvement and informa* 
turn, Ifvncr studv luliits («it*IMmt>t)Mrd). He is showing great interest in read* 
ing« cKtHHTiail) cuhuraU and is acctuiring a tibrar)' of authors tncittdtng Spinoza* 
K.(itt» Ntct/chi\ S.im4> anu. L'ntil last svav he read only sports books and 
ttugi/tms. Wc fet'l th;»t thi!» progrjni hjs l)een itutu simulating and that T. 
ha& nuturvd u ith it. V\'i\ as parents, C(»uid not be more enthusiastic about the 
prtigrani and the results. 

She has come to the reali/^tiun that she can do anything or become anything 
she wishes. 

In sunmiary, the 645 p«ircnts who evaluated the experimental pro- 
grams found much tif value in them. They listed and described 690 
difTercnt benefits which their children had derived from participadon 
in the programs. 1 he fact that the values were dc^rtbed on a spon- 
tanous basis knJs merit to the ideas ctmtained in them. The total 
niiml>cr of values described indicates the enthusiastic support of the 
parent group. 

PROGRAM PROBLEMS AS IDENTIFIED BY PARENTS 

When a^ked to state w hether an)^ problems had occurred within 
the experimental programs, the parents of pupils in the State Study 
cited a total of 395 problems or needs. This number was }ust over 
half the number of program values that had been cited by the parents. 
By far the greatest numt>er of problems reported related to pressures 
for achievement. Whether these problems involved true pressure or 
were the products of a change from making little eiforc to meeting 
more realistic requirements is open to speculation w*hen one reads the 
comments of the parents on this problematical factor. Other major 
problems related to the belief of parents whose children were in enrich- 
ment programs that their children needed more chai-ri^ge (12.5 per 
cent); to the pnd>Iem of lower marks than customary for those in 
special classes (9.9 per cent); and to the need for more effective home- 
school conununication (7.1 per cent). 

Figure 27 prc^n^ the problems and needs listed by the parents and 
show*s the relative emphasis given to each type. 

Porenf s' Comments Regarding Prcb/ems Encountered 

The kinds of comments made by the parents and summarized in Fig- 
ure 27 are illustrated by the following quotations: 

FIRST OfUDE 

^to^e information as to what progress we can expect from this program as 
compared to the regular program carried on in the re^ of the district. More 
meetings of the t>*pe held early in the year. 

I'hat the children are challenged mure and their capabilities brought out 
more. Not pushed iHryond their limit but at least are using what God gave 
them. 



1 Achievtment prp»twre 
(37.6 per ^ nt) 



7 Need mof^ cKolteA^e 
1 12 5 per cen»^ 



Lower morfc« 
spectot €lo(»e^ 

\9 9 per centj 



10 



Add 
eotfrtei 

per 
cent) 




7. fted<tiofti of otheri (3 d per cent) 

d Smotler ctoitei (3 \ per cent) 

9. Lotft of eenfoct w(ff« friendt f3.t per cent) 
to Eortier ond more coimftettng (2 8 per cent) 
1 1 Start pr09rc»m eorlier (2 8 per tern) 
)2 Support end help o< re^utor teocher ft 8 per cen»i 
13 Anifttonce <or fecKher (10 per tent) 
U Attend to >ndividuol oeed% ( 1 .3 per cent) 
tS Seven (toy week ( 8 per cent) 
16 Ctericot help d 0 pe» cent) 

FIGURE 27. Progrom Problems ond Neddt os Listed by Parents of Pupils In 
the Stote Study, with Per Cent of Totol Listing Shown for Each problem or 
Need 



Piissihly siWcfhtnK mure cnncrctc fi»r chiKircn in ilic clcmiwar)' 

gfAilcs-for example, a foreign l;mguagc» 

FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADES 

Regular teachers utmKl nor alhiw the pupils (in special ^rnup) to hold office 
in scluM)! iicn^ce chili, or otlui tliib, iti tite beginning of cla^ii* Other mothers 
found the situation a little difficult to accept. 
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Wtf feel he has had tiwi iiiuth hi>im*\viirk. It has put m>iiw stnia uiH>n him 
lHH:auM.'« as a countn* bf>y« he has .initnais ui care fur and other wiirk. Mi»st 
(if this \vc»rk is his pleasure tci du aiid he chocises it. He a*so has his music to 
practice and mhiic time is nvcdcd for iust rcLivatiim. 

She has nicmionoi si'Vcral tinus tli:it she lias much work but is always c.i|tvr 
ti> get to schiRil and get the wink dt»ne to her satisfaction. 

EIGNTN GRADE 

The prtibtcms created *vcre mainly in the field of keeping up w tth the a\ it- 
age s^*cd and reception of studies in the group* While in our indi\tdual case 
involving ciften some e\tra hours of work* this« in elTect, wai ctmsidered a 
chattenge and our M>n ne\cr fmee complained that the wcirk was eu*cssivc. 
On the contrary* he M»mctinK-s cumplainid tlut Si»me of the work, fh^s hi 
tpecul lIjss^ pna'eeilcd at too low a speed for his tastc» 

Together with IVench lesscms i>n Saturday, piano lessons oti Tuesday « and 
Russian lesstms on Monday and Wednesday, the prc^am has given enough 
w i»rk to create iHxasional (though not scricms) diHIcukies in H^hcduling her 
tinte. 

llie gradkHi are not im|H»rtant, hut they do atTcet getting intti college <ar 
least fnmt titc ninth grade on). If this is true, ihey may have the ctiect i»f 
se^reening thi*se children €»ut of cultcge. 

HIGH SCHOOL 

L'ntil he entered the State Study cla^, S. was not aceustonie-J to doing much 
studying and received fairly good grades* I1iis year has been difficult for him 
as he has had to improve his study hzhtts t«> a great extent, and it is stiii an 
uphill battle. 

He came ill prepared in background and study habits for the caliber of work 
the teacher expected* The ei»mpetiti<»n fi»r go-fd grades is much greater, 
thereby creating pressures. 

It is tough w hen a ''su-called'* gifted child changes to this group but barely 
makes California Scholarship Federation while children not in the group eas- 
ily do. 

1'herc is still sonu: stigma attached to being an "egghead. ' 
Miitiy of the problems mentioned urose t>ecausie of the failure of 
htmie and school to comnmnicate regarding the total schedule of the 
gifted child. A numticr of others arose tiecause of the need to evaluate 
the pupil rcalisticall\' in rc^^t^M>n to his perfomwttce. The fact that 393 
problems and needs \\ ere lihted points out the necefisity for constant and 
cotuinuous work on the part of scIuh>I pcrsimnel to ensure proper 
schedules and adetiuate educational programs for the gifted. 



Chapter 14 



REACTIONS TO SPECIFIC PROGRAMS BY PUPILS, 
PARENTS, AND TEACHERS 

The evaluations u htch ucrc made by pupt!s« parentis and teachers 
decerning the dilTcrcnt progranw for the gifted were grouped by 
grade lc\'el and by relatedness tif programs in order to identify and 
enipiiasi/e my N(>eciat values, probtems and needs to l>e found in certain 
progrants. It is {>ossib!e« then, to examine Tal>tc 43 for several types 
of infomiattfm: (1) the relative proportion of values as opposed to 
prf>!>IenLs and needs; (2) the kinds of assisnince needed in specific prcH 
grams in order tu meet expressed probtents and needs; and unique 
problems, such as those involving lower marks or those relating to 
scheduies-pn^blents that appear only in certain programs. 

't he probtentii expressed by pupils relative to achievement pres^^urcs 
indicate the need for careful studx' and assessn)ent «if progran^. They 
indicate also a need to examine program ctmtent, to e\'aluate pioblems 
of homework, and tt> plan for realistic scheduling. The feeling of ores- 
s'jre mav show also the need for constant facuttv cvaluatiun not onlv 
of these stated problems but also of the quality of educational offerings. 

Ti>:>le 4} shows the values^ problems, and needs identified by the 
parents of the pupils in the State Study. When one examines this tab!:^« 
consideration should be given to the problems identified and to the 
implications nf the needs reported by the parents of pupils in the dif- 
ferent grade levels and tx pes of programs* In some instances it appeared 
th^t parents wanted programs changed entirely; in others, that they 
wanted additions made to exl'^cing otferings. I he problems and needs 
listed by the parents In each group indicate some of the program short- 
comings visualized by them» 

Here again^ it is evident that certain problems arc unique. The problem 
involving the "seven-day week*' w*as found onI\' in the Saturday class 
plan. The problem relating to lower marks in special classes was one 
that was encountered particularly in high schc»ol special cbsses. The 
need for home-school comnmntcation was identified in several plaas and 
at several grade levels. 

The importance of adequate support for programs, consistent plan* 
ning, resource personnel and reasonable loads for teachers is demon- 
strated in Table 44. which summarizes the teachers' evaluations of the 
programs in the State Study. Accordii^ to the teachers* reports, the 
programs were of benefit in many ways. The teachers also reported 
that there were a number of problems that caused difficulties and fnxs- 
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trations. When the problems anil needs presented in Table 44 are closely 
e\.initncil, the kinds of assistaticc w hicli the teachers deemed nccessaiy 
in order th;ir thr\ might utirk %vc!l with their gifted pupils are clearly 
iipparcnc. 

TABLE 42 

Voluet, Problems, and Needs Listed by Pupils in Their EvaluotioAS of 
Programs In the Stote Study 



Fifth and sixth f^r^idf pupHs in tnrii'hmntt and tlustrr pmgrams (X « ISi) 



rcss - 



Interest in Icnrr.iuir, achit-vnuent^ 
futitte (\!ucaM> »n, v« >cati* »n . . . - . 

Prpwrnal in.pr »vertK'nt, (C'liilv 

with i>thi*i>) 

Impr 'VcJ Work. ^tuJy haMt s . . . 

luti'lU'ctuat c!ial!i!i.*5t' . . . 

Total 



Nun.bii ' 
n( tunc* 



so 



u 

n 

10 



Achievement pressures 

NccJ faster pnjgresd, harJer work 

M- re mJiviJual research 



Number 
of timet 

mcmioQedl 



4S 
10 



63 



Fifth and sixth ^radf pupils in special progra^-ts (*V « 64) 



I N amber 
I ul time* 
t M.rnti>*nrJ 



Increast-ii kn^wtcJk'e. rapid pT**)i- , j 
rv-i^ * 49 ; Achicvr men t pressures. 



Inte!|ixtuat chall«* 



15 : Rtyular class teacher attitude^ 



Interest in learn ink', achievement, | 
futtire eJurati >». \'>>catii»n j 

Pet$iinat inipr'.Vrinent* (c »nfl- j 
denc'\ ^elt e»=ttrin. relatio nship* ; 
with •»lher^) . . - .1 



lmpr»»ved work, study haluts 



I 



Total. 



14 

II 

6 

9n 



Mi>rc time In special >*niup. 



\eed faster proL'ress, hatder wnrk. 

Lihrarj' limitali'ms 

! M-re individual research 



158 



TABLE 42-ConHnued 

Values^ Problems, ond Needs Listed by Pupils !n Thetr Evatuatfons of 
Programs in the State Study 





and at\'rlrruUf*n pm^ramf ',V « i?D 








Pioitiari pn>Mc{n» and nnrJs 


Nuntbrr 
Rirtttuineci 


n"is. . 




Acl>i(A i-niriit pn»ssurtii. . . . 


38 


with MihiT*;). . 


.« 


Irfiwrr tnarka in special claR* 


to 


Intt'tti rtu.il c!t.tlli'ti^>r . , . ... 


2? 


'IVarlirr attitude 


2 




16 






Int**rr*t in Ir.trniiu'. .icfjirvmicnt, 
fjifurr i\hit*.t!t »fj. V 'C \X\ i\\ .... 


8 






T.^tal 
















IV*ii^T.i!ti valuer 


"f tiMic-s 


Prttfcr^rti pnihlrriiK an J tirt'ds 


Numt>rr 
nf tcnics 
tnrntintirct 


Incn-asi-J knowh\iift\ Mpid pr»j:- 
ro!i< 




Achievement presriires. 


13 


Intrri'ht in !iMrninc» achlc'vcfurnt, 
future t\lucati"n. \ ..cati'«» 




l,iK:arv linntntions _ . 


7 


dcncr. <irlt* rsttv tn, irlat jorii^htps 




Scluvlufr 


7 


Inipr »vi"l u'..rlc. ^tu.iv liahit* 








Intt'lKxtual clMiirn 'f^. 








T»tal . 






27 
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TABLE 42 -Concluded 

Values, Problems, and Needs Listed by Pupils in Their Evaluotions of 
Programs in fhe State Study 



///..:*/ .<rhv"l stuJt Ptt'^ in h 




^um^ find >ytial tU.f.u\f \,\ /^/f*) 




\ 
\ 


\ui.bti j 

i:i(-tiik>urJ, 

f 




Number 
ftii'ttTiotit'il 


with i»lhor«») . . . ] 




.\cltit'>«'fni*nt pn*«««ur»*s . - . . . ^ 
1. vvt-r marks in >p('cia! class,. 


24 


Incrcasi'J knM\vl*Al;:i\ r.ipU |>n >r- 


5> 


t ^uiisdinj ... 


19 


intctUn: tu.it ch.»U« tut* . . ... 


41 


C*i» ftvlinatl^n aNsi,jn*n<.'nt* 


M 




Irapr».vt\l w««rk, stuJy habit •» 


33 




3 








ItitiTfSt in Km: iiii»ir« acUifWiiu-iit, 
future lilucati tti, vcath'ii .... 








Total 






12f> 


S:uJt**it( axtAt'rdtfd t i Junior i'fM^f;rs aPtJ 




.V = ^fti 






/if liriK * 
tiiciuioncJ 


ItitiMcst in learn in;:. achicvcnunt» 
future t Juciiiioti, v»»cati.«n 


I'* 


Arliio'i'Miirnt p»c:y<urc* 


1/ 


Incrra^cvl kn«»wlcJK«\ rapiti pf' s" 


15 






IVftHinai inipr»»Vfmt'nt, fc^'Hti- 
iicnc(.\ 8t lf-csiccin, ri4alinns]iips 


L'Stt iif m'ttivatiiin t>>r lii.-'h sciu^fft 


5 


14 








4 


Improved wt»rfc. stuJy hahitf* . . 




Tran*i|»'irtalit>tj 


3 




f, 






Ttiial 


62 




35 
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TABLE 43 

Volues, Problems, ond Needs Listed by Porents in Their Evoluations of 
Progroms in the State Study 



Parents t^f pupils in fir a ^tadf prxtgrams {X « 123) 



Nuinhrr 



rii^r^m valuer* 

Intrfi'^t in U'arninw', achicvfinnit. ^ 
futurt* cJucati. in* w .caii- -ti 42 



eitlui>) j 30 

InctiMsc*J Lnt»\i!rJire, rapiJ pn*:; t 
rt>* . 19 



t 

Imp;. 'VrJ w-rL, MuJy haMt<; . * (t 

! 

Total : I2f> 



liiktnc «ichtM»t coiiiniunication.. 

M *tv chaliciikfc w* rc>;ular 
pniL'rani 



AJiicJ oiurst^« lan>;uaKC anJ the 
like. 



Sprcial classes 

.Xchicvftiietit pressure*. 



Srnalirr classed. 



Number 
tucattu&ed 



16 

II 

9 
S 

3 

65 



Pwents vf fifth an J sixth K^'^tdf pupih in tftrichturnt an J duster pmj^rams {X = 12^) 



PruKFAtit Valuer 



Inti'tiM in Irurnnii:. athU'VonH'til, 
futuic cvliicaii. >u, VMc:itiirn 

lliU'lIittual chiilli'tu'f- - 



VuitthiT 



i'roKraiii prublmtft ami nc<*(iti 



H'U vstcMU, rdathinshipii with 

I/IIumn) 

Itnpfuve ui»rk, sluJy habitst. , _ ^ 
InciiMscl kn».ttlnU'c» rapiJ pri»ir- 

ICMi 



rial. 



3(. 

2^ 

15 
IS 

IIK 



I 



AJJrti cuursi*8 

I h (ftie-ftchc H'l ci itumunicatiiin . 
N\n;J for nii»rc challenge. . - 
Special (lasses. 



Qut*&ttiins or reacttMiig of others 
(pupiK teachfis) 



Sitiallrr classrs 

As'^ijitance fur teachers. 



Number 
uf ttnies 
it&cntkified 



20 
II 
10 
9 
9 

6 
5 
4 



74 
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TAftLE 43-ContinMd 

Vplues, Problems, and Needs Listed by Parents in Their Evotuations of 
Programs in the Stote Study 



Parrnts of fifth anJ sixth gr^f pupUs in special programs {.V " 51) 









Number 




i*{ tiniri 




of limes 




lUrnti'iticJ 


frPKtdm pmblema and ocvJs 


tiicntkriica 


Interest \\\ trariiin*;* acluovcmrnt. 


22 


Achic'Vetncnt pressures* . 


7 


future cJuc:iti>»n, voc4ti<»n 




Intctlcciual chani*ni»<»- ... 


20 


S*ip|>»rt and help uf regular tcaeh- 






7 


Pers«»nal iniprt>vt'ment, (ct»nfi- 




SinalkT claftses.. 


4 


denctr, sflf rst»vm, rt'lationships 








wirh i»tlu rn) 


12 


Clertc.il hrlp 


4 


1. reascJ knuwloJjife, rapiJ prog- 


il 












Improved W(»rlc, fitutly hahitfi. . 


9 






Total - 


74 


22 


Parents of eighth grade pupils in specie! t.!ass and acceleration program (X « 


SI) 








Number 








of timet 


l*rograia v«ttir« 


ti:rntionetl 


Pn>f(raBi probtrmh otij need* 


meoticMMd 








34 


Inttrrwt in kaminsri a»*hicvemfnt. 






lUturc cducatl' ^n, Vuvati«>ri- . ..^ 


32 


More challenge nrithin regular 


17 










21 








I^wcr marks in special classes .... 


9 




20 




Per8«»nal imprtivtmi'nt (cunfivU nre, 




Loss Contact with friends 


7 


self esteem^ flatumfihips with 








others) 


16 






Increase J kn(iwtedge» rapid prog- 




Mfirc atte&tiun to individual 






12 




5 








Tutai,, 


lot 




72 



o 
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TABLE 43-Continued 

Volues, Problems, and Needs Listed by Parents In Their Evaluations of 
Programs in the State Study 



Psir^nts (tf pupils iw out tjpschoiJ programs (.V « SS) 



Ppyf .1111 V ilar<% 

InttTc-At \\\ 1^^lrnill^^ .ichlcvemcnt, 
future t\huMti «n, v .calii»n 



self « ^ttvn!, u'bii.^ni^hips with 
<»tht--»» 



uf timra 



IT 



rcss - 



intellectual chaH^^ri-'t* 

Inipn»vcd \\%*t\\ ^ituvly habits 
T«»tab 



21 

17 

7 
7 

74 



t'rtTgram ptiiblrnis and tterdft 



Achicvi'mcnt prcssurw^ 

Quf Stions or reactions uf nthers 



Seven il ay we'*k- 



Numbcr 
of time* 
mr&tuincd 



15 
5 



23 



parents '4 ^'^/J'' *^^^ool sinitnU in hunnrs prtf^rams and special flassr: {.V ™ 126) 



Intclfcctua! diAlk'n^'t' - 

ImpnnTj work» >tuJy hahiK 

Int'Test In Icarninsr* achievcHu nt, 
future eJucatum, vocatnn . .... 

Pet s^ihal injpmv^ment (ciititiilt tice, 
<tlf esteem, rclalionsh'T < with 
nthcrO 



IncnaMa ktvvvlrJvre, ri\\ \A pr.*?-' 
rt'Ki — 



Suiitbcr 

i»f tlt(!irs 
Itil'tttiiMlv'ii 



34 
?4 



T..ta!. 



14 



135 



Prugrani problems ktid neeiii 



Achievement pressures 

f^iwer marks in special clans. 



^ M« •re am! eailier ci»mW*''.« 

I Start pr>ifraui in early guu«.s 

I 

Better h*>mc««cho*>l Ci»fnmunica- 
ti»m.. ... - ' 



Ad Jed C'turseft» Ian^uav'^» and the 
tike - 



More chalhnee in regular classes. 



Number 
of timei 
metttiotttd 



55 
30 

11 
11 



5 
3 

124" 



TABLE 43-Conetuded 

Volues, Pri>blems, ond t^teeds Listed by Poronrs in Their Evolualions of 
Programs in the State Study 



Parentf nf studrnU urt'tl^raifd to junior mUr^fs and ff> I'nitt'rj'ny t>f California^ hif An^fflts 

















of ttlilCA 








IUt*lllifill«Hi 






Achirvniu'nt pr^•<^un•s, ^ 


12 


lii'lf-rstivni, rflalMitJ^hipA with 






uthvr^i^ .... 


IS 






Inti irsl in K arnituv aclu» %v:nrnt. 




Qii'^ti -ns aiul roaoti^ns •»( dIIut* 




tiituri- t'liiKuti .11, V .Citioij- , . 


14 




4 


Impt'Ai'J \^'»!k, »tuJ>' halMti 


l< 


M'lfc ch.ilK*iiL*c within regular 










4 


Intciltxtua! ch:»II-n„v 








Ittctca.scii kn- 'AkiL'f, rapiJ pri*,;?- 










S 






IVital, . 


^2 




25 



(See nevr page fur Tnhlc 44.) 
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TABLE 44 

Volues, Problems^ und Needs Listed by Teochers in Their EvoluoHons of 
Programs in the State Study 



Ttachtrs of l^u^iO in fif}t ^fuJ^ prti^rjmj {X « 33) 



j \mnlur 

1 of tl lit 

invtuiMtirJ 



Curriculum hrtp throu-^li con-uli- j 

ftlu»p. iicH iiU-as ilciroiistruti' '.'i ». ! 
aiui the likr) 

Teacher apprccuTujn of nctvls 4>f : 



Mutt vai ton for entire clas^ 



Motivaiioii for gifted iiiiliviLiual , 
priigrcst, challch^c ; 

i 

Teacher iinpruAfiiicnt ^ 

Bett'^r iJentiricatiun. cviihiation . 

Ipcrea:^ed parent intcre'*! ' 

Total ... 



2*^ 

20 
15 



Titiie pressures on teachers (work 
hia«U. inectiii^s, yafii iluttcs, not 
vtuiii>*h **nte to meet necils of 
fitted, attii so on)- 



I Smaller (lasses, mure space^ 
! \K>rc curriculum challctijrc.. 



•> 1 \arn>'Acr ahlliiy range in group,. 



; CouitM'lor^ to work with iJentl- 
i ticatinn. Kiterpretatifiii of pro* 
I irratu tu p:m*!it:^, other teachers . 



Nunibrr 



12 

11 

6 



41 



Teufhffs •/ pupih in fifth and jt.vth grWf spft inl groups (X ■» i) 



Motivatum ft»r pifteJ chilJrtMi, 
challc:i^'e, ci^iilidencc. 



Ndfiih* r j 
• if I i t *•« ' 



Teacher iuipravniicat. 



i Coianuinicatiitn uithiti staff.. 
2 ; 

. I'* jvi'pmefil iiiiti space 

2 ; 

! Curriculum at\i! clerical help. 

i .,. 

, iif.ic pressure*... 



liirntMilirtl 



Total - 



BEST COPY AV.'ULIDLf 



TABLE 44-Conlinu0d 

Voiues, Problems, ond Needs Listed by Teochers in Their Evoluotions of 
Progroms in the Stote Study 



Teachers of pupils in ^fth unJ sixth i*PiJtU / r :fi4Wf ( V ^ 4?) 



Curriculum hv]y x\ito\vA\ Cxti,i\\\x- ' 
4m!s {ill &fr\iCi\ suti ituT Ai-rk- 
8l:i>pS. aiul the like) ..... 

Teacher pp|»rpci.iti.»n of L'ifu-.l 
chililmi iiceJA 

Motivatii»n t.»r rntirt* tia*"*. . . 

Miitiv atiiiti fur iv!tr.(. iiiJii i.hia! [ 
|*n»i»n'>>. il.allftvjo . • 

JVachtT itt:pr«>\ iiiiiMit 

BcttiT iilciitiiicjTu.n. i-v.i!iia;i'*n 

IV.tal 



\n» lur j 

..f tl'.M'S i 

'. Narr»i\\fr aMlltv TM iiv 

4^ ' 'I'inu* pr»'>'«urc .... 

I 

1.5 j S;»Ki!Vr cla>!<es. 

II I Mi»ro hiN.'iv'i. inau-n.i** 

II I 

S 



Nu'nh«r 



34 

23 



12 



i *■ 



N!ir,.li.T i.f ti'M s 



ii.fi.tiiiru'il 



ieac!icr appretMailun cif 

nccJsi»f ijiftrd chilJtrn.. H 

Teacher iinprf'vcmrnt . ' II 



MotUMtintl for t'iftpJ !n- 
divl.hi.il pr»»kTt>s. cliaU 
lenvt . . 

More t'mu*. ui'vv t.tiii? of 
interest* nx«»>;iutii»ii ftip 
Riht\\ 

Motivatinii fi.r entire c'mSn 



Expert in Rupplen^iMit 
teacher ktu»wK'.Ue 

*'rntjue«;tione*l v.ihie*'. . 



Totals. 



2 
1 
I 

44 



\arr wiT aMHty ranf*** 

4 ! Curru'iil'iM ' I'V (I. r.v 
j hi*l{> LMfti'L h.a- 
leriaU^ j 

V ! SatiirJ !> jc- j 
tiv'tii-; ' 

SiHiisSif ,n!'..iu!,! vviirli 
w-th fi-.p.' iltan one 
chll! 

C hati^fc «»:fcrinL'^ 

Time pri-ifcurc'* 

Siiialifr cla-i^j -i 

Start at t\t->X uTa !. 

Mi'ct t>flem*r. . 

Xt'ire wi>rk spa*.*- 

n 



II 

4 



2S 



I 
t 

iT 
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TABLE 44-Conclud9d 

Values, Problems, ond Needs Listed by Teachers in Their Ev.iluotions of 

PrograiP^ mi the Stote Study 



i M\ 



lioii, liir.o, a»Mr.l ^ i '::»- 
service 

Mi»Uvat*.on fi»r u-'ltt- K in Hv - ^..»i 
pn»gresi» clutlU^trjo - . 

giflcJ 



Tt.tal . 



iiirfitHtiit J 



I 

20 



i n*,».l':»i », .iM»l the Ilko t 



!.,. 

j I in:i* pri*.-^uir> . ... ... 

I ... » '.'i* r,.f .... 

I 

I I ..li K * if PialiTia^'* . 



4 
I 
I 
1 



\un.|K>r 
tui'Utittiu'J 



'iVacluT l:»;j'r. \cn*t*»i! . ' 

pri'jn -s. clM!!***i.'C j 

•.•:f!isl • 



1^ 



'lls* r |M«'«*:iri*s (witik ik»c»1»» \ 

fur t - ^riMj/. tii!A* !«ir iM<*|Mra- 



MaurlaU 

I' arKi f >ut\ \ in ;'r.ulr.'i 



4 

3 
2 



Chapter 15 

EVALUATION OF SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS 
AND EMOTIONAL AAATURITY 

One «f the ciucMiuns Itvqiicntlx uskcil I'Miiccrning ^pcci;ll provisitins 
tor gtttcd pupi!> is whether such provisions have :i ileteteriuus cfTcet on 
mk:uI ril.uit^ns. Some peiMins \i.\v that special provisitms within the 
regular eiassrut#ih uiicrehy iht {.^iMcil ehitd niav have spcci.ii tHM>ks or 
loatcriais or aertvitlts will have the ctVeet i^f singling the irifted child 
out and creatiny: rcsciununt on the ptrt ot his elasstnatcs, This fear 
hceonii's more pionounecd when speeial pbiming results in s|K:cbt 
gi'oupiniifs, where the ehild wiAV he m a s(H-eiai class during the entire 
day, in ati interest gnutp ou' a niornliur afteruoon each week* or in 
a Saturda\ el.:ss. It is inipnrr.tnt, theietiue, in an assessment of various 
types ot ptoirrams to ihrernnnc whetlter any tyjK- of prograsu has an 
undesirahle etieit on the children who participate. 

Kriendship choices were u ed as a means for evahiatitig the effect of 
\ arious pn>irrams. (See Appe«uli\ 'J. ) Vfier the chiKiren were identified 
for the i\ptrii!iental atid c«»ntrf»l irnuips at the first, fifth* iUid sixth 
g^rade levels, the teachers askeii all «»f the children in their classes f<ir 
three frietidslup choices listed 'n onler of preference. I'his was done 
first in the sprini? of P^^k when x]w clilldren were in kindergarten and 
•n the fiiurrh anil .fifth irr.ules and ayaiti in tlic sprinir of close w 
the end c^f the experimcmal \ear when the children were in the first, 
lifth, and sivth grades, if ihe children were in part-time special groups 
during the e\|Hri!nental \c;tr. eMoiecs were Tuade in hoth the regular 
classnH>m and in the spec ial gnmp. 

TriendNhip chi>:c\s niade heti^e the evperimental \ear and at the end 
of tl:c year were Ct»n)pikd fi>r >4^ liifteil pnpils. 1 he data were analyzed 
for hoth V>^s and IV>'; determin.- tiie effeiis within each type c>f 
plan <see I able 4^ > and to assess the elVeeis h\ total gratle level. 

I he sign test snjfgvsted hy Divon ani* ^ ' was used to evahiarr 
the data, t he ev:i!uarton revealeii that fVars that special ptatining penal- 
izes the gifted ihild socially are unfounded. In tio case did grou|)s in 
experimentd programs Omw a loss iti friendship choices. 'I^iblc 45 show s 
the results of the soeionietric evalu.nion* The f<illowing results may he 
n«>ted: 

L (Children in experimental pn grams at the first grade level showed 
signifie.int g.iins in frieiulship i hi»ices. Of ^H) first grade children 

' ritiv.ii.N. S.'..:i>*/ w2 M.ihn.lK fi,r ttir lli*jii\htTal ^. iiritiA. York: Rincluti Sk Cm.. 
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in c\|>crinicntal pnitrntiiis. 6() were chciscn more the second rime; 
i»nl> 2o Ii;ul fewer choices. On the liasis of chance, the positive 
nnil ncir;itive choices sliould lie evenly distributed. The ptisitive 
difrerencc is hii^hlx signtticant. 
2. C'hiidrcn in Hrst gmdc control grou|^ who aim were idenrified as 
{rifted but havi no special treatment bc\'ond identification sho%ved 
no change in friendship status, either negative or po^rive. 
Fifth and sixth grade pupils who attended Saturday classes showed 
signiticant gains in social status u ithin their r^lar clossrcmn^ 

4. The total evpeiiniental group of 191 fifth and sixth grade chil- 
dren showed highl>- significant gains in social status on the basis 
of res|H>nses by their peers in regular classroom situations. 

5. Ciiildrcn in special grou[^ showed no significant changes in social 
status from regular to special class ratings. 

6. 1 he fifth and sixth grade children in the control group shouted 
no significant change in socbl status. 

The assessment of change f(»r pupils \\ ithin their special interest group 
or special class actually is not warranted even though it is indicated. 



TABLE 45 

Summary of Data Concerning Friendship Chotces Mode by Pupttt In the 
State Study» by Pton and Grade Level 



Experimental. 

ContruL. 

Cluster. 
S.tturi!av c!a>s (rcjcular) 
Part-time interest (rcjr- 

ular c!as<i) . . 

Knrichmrnl in n*;rular 

class 



TutaL. 

Rfwial clas*' 

part-time intereitt 

Total 

Control 





tuber 


I\3iiti»'e 


Neftttira 


Number 








uf pupils 


chaiiKM 


cbaBfiei 


of i>ttp3t 


t 


P 


In 


90 


(0 


20 


10 


3.98 


> • 


1st 


49 


22 


23 


4 


0.0 






55 


29 


20 


6 


1.08 






32 


22 ■ 


7 


3 


2.47 




Stli-^ith 


n 


15 


11 


5 


.54 








.19 


29 


5 


l.OS 






191 


lOS 


67 


19 


2.68 




>th-/»th 


13 


6 


7 


0 


-.56 




Stli-^.tli 


.11 


12 


ir> 


3 


—.90 






44 


IK 


23 


3 


-.90 




5th^tli 

1 


47 


21 


20 


4 


.29 





• Jicnificant at 5 per ctiii lit'cl. 
SiKnifii'iint at 1 pt'r ct*m kvel. 
^ l>au available for only ihe numbef repancd hne. 
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Data arc presented because of tlie p<>s,siliility oi quc>tions regarding 
cHniipictcncss. The special gnuips ran^cil in s\/c dtiwnwanl to a tcnal 
of UK which wnnid autmn.uicallx depress sctms from P^^K t«i P^?9 if 
comparisons were ni;idc witit rcgul.ir iiasMoiun trronps^ which average 
iO or more. UndoutitedK', the fact that the groups are nude up c»nly 
of gifted children also makes ccnnpartson to a regular ehissrcHun group 
highly questionable. 

The obvious conclusion from the friendship choice ilata is that stHxrial 
planning does not aiTect the gifted child adverse!)* w hcther he remains 
in the regular cla^sriKim or takes* part in a speL*ial plan. Ilis regular 
ciassmatcfi do not regard him as a less desirable friend Inxause special 
arrangenK-nts are ntudc for him. On the conirarw the groups in all the 
experimental plans seemed to have benefited socially during the 1958-59 
school year. 

CALIFORNIA PSYCHOLOGICAL INVENTORY 

At the junior and senior high scht>ol levels, the Cdlifoivia Psycho- 
lo^ii jl luvi VtftFy was used to assess the effects of programs on total 
pupil adiustment. The inventorv* was used before and after the 1958*59 
\ ear with experimental and control groups <if gifted pupils. 

The CiiUfonrLf Psycholof^icai Inventory consists of 18 scales related 
to thc»se characteristics considered inipi»rt:mt to social living and social 
interaeticm. It is designed pnmarily for use uith **nonuar' subjects. 

The scales are grcmped into the following broad categories or classes 
of personality characteristics: 

I. Measures of poise, ascendance, and self assurance 

II. Measures of socialisraticm, maturity, and responsibility 

III. .Measures of achievement potential and intellccrual efficiency 

IV. Measures of intellccrual and interest modes 

Th** w-»les in ea:*h category measure a number «if personality attri- 
tmtes. An individual who scores high in nttegory II, for example, would 
lie one to whom the follow tng wharacteristics mi^!;i he ascribed— alert 
to ethical and moral issues, planful, respcmsible, thorough, resourceful, 
efSctcnt, conscientious, clear thinking, |>ossessing br^^d and \ aried in- 
terests. Ihe person with high secures in Category ill would be seen as 
edicient, sincere, valuing intellectual activity self-re!i.iiu, planful, th«»r- 
ough, and resourceful. l*he high scorer in all categories is one who may 
tie described on a general liasis as mature ami personally w*ell integrated. 

In the State Study, the C»//f»r/;Af PsycholofiU\fl Inventory performed 
two function.;: ( t ) It gave an initial measure of the personal and social 
maturity of gifted pupils in the junior and senior high school and an 

^ManwaL CMvmh FhwhoioKinit IntiHiory, l*aU» Allu: Cuosulting Pfifcholcigi^U Pie«ft, Inc.* 
1957, p. 7. 
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oppi>mmiry w compiiiv them in wuioiis pupuliuion grout>s; am! <2) ir 
furnislici! coiiip;ir;Uivc ihini on ihc ;u!ii!sni)cnt -if gifted pupils in rcl^- 
ticin to dMirrol pupils :ir the tvnHin.Hi«»n of u w.tr in special programs. 

COMPARISON OF EIGHTH GRADE BOYS TO GENERAL POPULATION 
AND TO HIGH SCHOOL GiFTED STUDENTS 

The C.ilifonih lh\t'holo}iit\il if/van^ry ^ h iicsigncil prinwrily for use 
with hiirit st'ho(»! :mi! niliilt pnpulJtinns. ft w as used w ith eighth gmdc 
pupils in chc present stuilv , iiowever, tm the :issuniptton that their total 
maturity made it a \ aYu\ t!)>crumcnt. I'vidciU'c appeared inunediatch\ 
when thi! lffi\'i.ror\ UMilts uere ;tnalv/ed tliar tlic pupiU identified 
through rhc use uf an indix iihi.ii intciligcncc test had ptrsunai and social 
chanu teristitrs in keeping w ith their measured inteiiigcncc test i>erfomi- 
anec and :!t I:te\Ament lest ratings. As show n nn the first test, which was 
given when the eighth grade pupils were finishing their seventh year, 
the higli level of performance on the IK scales indicated a level of 
matiirit>' c!n-.e!\' ctimparahie to that of the ctmtpusite high school and 
adult poputationv. Ttic gifted eigluh grade pupils had an ndiustment 
pc*ttcrn tiwt showed Mgnilicanr'\ fav«>ral»lc difTerences over that uf ran- 
dom eighth grade pupils on every scale. In c(»mparison to each other, 
the gifted and random populations were coujpletely different groups. 
The markcii dilferencis hvtwccn gifted eighth grade pupils when com- 
pared with rand<nn eighth grade pupils and with the general p(»pulation 
are show n in Figure 2SJ 

The rcnjarkahlx early maturity of gifted eighth grade pupils is shown 
in Figure 2^K which presents a comparison of the eighth grade hcjys with 
high schiurl gifted students am! the general adult |M»puiation. l*he three 
groups Uere highly sifuilar* Altiuuigh the high sch(M>| gifted scored 
signiiicantly hexond the eighth grade pup/tls on a numher of scuLs as 
might he ev|Kcred, the eighth gratle pupils had significantly higher 
scores on three scales, l he results of this test, therefore, showed that 
memt^ers of the git'ted eighth grade gnnip possessed soc*ial and emo- 
tional maturitx far hiyond that normally e\pec:ed ft»r this age and that 
the>* ctMoparcd closeK to boys who wtre four or more years older 
than they. (See page 1^2 ftir l igure 29.) 

COMPARISON OF EIGHTH GRADE BOYS TO BUSINESS EXECUTIVES 

Further examination of tite nuuurit> of gifted eighth grade hoys was 
provided hy comparing them with a gr<»up of husiness executives, (Sec 

^ Pt'rmi^^;(iti to iiw ah uilap:aliifa uf the C ilifmiiiii IuhouIlmI lavcnttiry Profile Vtam watt 
Kraiiti'*! hy th«* t 'i»n«ii)tinK I'^^vhuti foists l*n'^'. Inc., V:u*. .\lu*^ C'ritiftirnia. 'Vac 18 Rorrs in the 
|meiiti»r> uiid tlu* ^iihlH»U n'iHt'«4'ntii)»i th. ni ;irc a*- folliAvv; iNnniiiuiictf CUt»)j capacity far stutus 
fC** ; Mk i.iWIi!* *.y : m< *»,iI prcH rKc (S|» ; wll' :*.rn-pt.iiu^ (Hn'!; B4'1im» of m»114]ving (Wb^; 
n>|HmMliility : «>>h t.iliati/.iii>tit iSft 'l ^vU o*iitri»l (Sc^i tolrranrc Oo)t ISoud imprcftiiun (CI); 
Mtmmiiii.iliu ('( III .iiiur\('iit4'i>t CM.ti«>niiaii4.v f Ac i iii'hu'%i*.m*nt via intliiK'ncWncc rAi5( 
Inti'.! *vtu.il tUiiiriuv ' li- : psi4.hHli>uu.tl mtmti'il^t'ss (V^ dvxiMity (Vx')i fc-miiiinity (Ve^» 

^lltturi't 2H thniiiijh %%rri' ri'|*rrHliM-«t hy |u-rmisMi«n from IlifrriMtn C dMiRh. Matwat f^tr 
Th0 CMifornU i^uyL4iotugiLui iuvvutury, Palii A]1m» Cutifuntia] Consult 4n»( PxycbiJiiiUtetK PrvM, Inc* 
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Tigiirc ?o.) \\ hi!c the pattern o{ total maturity wns hijjhcr for the 
l>usiness tvwcutivcs. the jriftcd eighth gnule pupils were higher in sfK:i;il- 
i/;uion, respon:.ihilit\\ ficxibihry, ;iml coiunnuwlity. High sccircrs on 
the latter scale are seen as i{e{Ktuial>le, nimleratc, tactful, reliable, sin- 
cere, patient, stea^lw ami realistic; as being honest and conscientious; 
nnd as havitig comnion sc»nse atul gotnl iiulgnient. The general pattern 
ftir btith groups luui \mm pu'nts of situilarity. (See page 155.) 

COMPARISON OF EIGHTH GRADE GIRLS TO GENERAL POPUUTION 
AND HIGH SCHOOL GIFTED STUDENTS 

Ktghth urade gifted girls di^pltxed nuich the same high niaturity 
pattern as tliar o{ eighth grade boys uhen compared to i*andonily 
selected eighth gr::de girls. I he levels of inaiurity fif the gifted and 
random gnaips were markedly disMinilar. On 16 of the IS scales, highly 
significant ditrerences in favor of the gifteil were found. One additttmal 
scale also sh<iueil a significant dilTerencc in favor of the gifted girls. The 
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FIGURE 29. A Comparison of the California Psyehologtcal inventory Preflies 
of Gifted Eighth Grade Boys and Gifted High School Boys 



onI\- scale in which no HigniHcant difference appeared was femininity. 
Figure ?! shows the contnist l>etween the gifted eighth grade girls and 
their conretn^xiniries nnJ denumstrates not only the difference between 
the giftcii and their age niAtes but also the highly similar maturity pat* 
tcniH of the eighth grade gifted group and the composite norm popula* 
tion, (Sec page 154,) 

C:omparisons of the girls and members of specific occupational groups 
were nor made as they were for the !>oys because of a lack of suitable 
norm data. 

riic gifted eighth grade girls and high school gifted girls can be 
dcscril>ed as almost identical pc^pulations from the standpoint of general 
maturity. The extremely close similariry of the two groups is portrayed 
in Figure 32. (See page 155.) 

Di^eiences between eighth grade and high school gifted girls on II 
of the 18 CPI scales were nonsignificant. The four scales that yielded 
highly significant differences in favor of the gifted high school girls 
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FIGURE 30. A Comporison of the CQlifornio Ps^chofosicoi inventory Profilet 
of Gifted Eighth Grode Boys ond ^iness Executives 



were capacity for srarits« s<K.*ial presence, ^ .if-acccptancc, and achieve- 
ment via tndepcndlence. The dominance and intcllectuat efficiency scales 
ak> favored the high school gifted students significantly, while a signi- 
ficant ditFcrencc m favor of the eighth grade pupils was found on 
sociability. 

COMPARISONS OF HIGH SCHOOL GIFTED BOYS WITH COMPOSITE 
NORM POPULATION AND WITH COLLEGE NORMS 

While the high school gifted students closely resembled the total 
adult norm group in personal-scKrtal maturity, they differed greatly from 
the average high sctuK>l population. On 14 of the 18 scales there were 
highly significant difTerences in favor of the gifted, and one additional 
scale showed a significant difTerence. A much closer relationship oc- 
curred between the eighth grade and high school gifted tK>ys than 
between the high school norm population and the high school gifted. 
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This suifgcMN tluir simiLiritv ni nutunty is hvst ilcfiiicil by utc;ins other 
rlian chrunulu^ical a^v. Figure }^ shows the wklc ilitfcrcncc t>ct\\ccn 
the gifted high schtNil \tu\ ;Hui fhc n«>nH high sc^htinl pfipiilation. 




FIGURE 31. A Comparison of the CoHfornia Psychoiogicol Inventory Profiles 
of Gifted Eighth Grade Girls and Rondomly Selected Eighth Grode Girls 



A further ilhistratinn nf tlic higii iu:ititriry level of high school gifted 
hoys is given in Figure uiiich compares this group with college 
norms. Iligiily signiltcnnt dittcrcnces were found on only six of the IS 
scales when the two groups were ceimpnred. The college gnnip was 
slgniticantly higher on social presence, well-heing, self-control, good 
impression, and acliievement via eonfonnitv'. The high school gifted 
rated with high significance on sociali/.ati<m. Significant differences 
favored the ci»llege group on four additional scales. (Sec page 157.) 

COMPARISON OF HIGH SCHOOL GIFTED GIRLS WITH COMPOSITE 
NORM POPULATION AND WITH COLLEGE NORMS 

As olKcrxcd with all previous gifted groups which w*crc compared 
to rand(»m or norm populatii>ns, the gifted high school girls showed a 
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maturity pattern fnr beyond that of the norm population. The high 
school gifted group had highly signiiicant scores beyond those i>f the 
nonn group on I ? out of IN seniles and were significantly higher on one 
inore. llie only scales that did nut ditrcrcnriate the two grou|is signifi- 
cantly were those of self^cnnrrol, g<K>d impression, c(»mmunality, and 
femininit>\ 
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FIGURE 32» A Comporison oi the Coiifomia P^ycholo^cal inventory Profiles 
of Gifted Eighth Grade Gtrls and Gifted High School Girls 



In addition to presenting graphically the comparison between the 
gifted girls and the norm group. Figure .^5 show-s that the gifted high 
school group had a maturity pattern far beyond that of the total norm 
population. (See page 158.) 

The most completely similar gre>ups found in all of the group com- 
parisons were the high school gifted girls and the college norm gniup. 
The two groups were identical on II out c)f 18 scales. ()f the remaining 
seven, the college group had signiticantly higher ratings on self-accept- 
ancc, communality, and femininity. (See Figure ?6 on page 159.) 
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FIGURE 33. A Comporison of the Californki Psychologtcal Profiles of Gifted 
High School Boys ortd the High School Norm Popubtion 



COMPARISON OF CPI RATINGS OF GIFTED AND CONTROL 
GROUPS AT END OF EXPERIMENTAL YEAR 

The previous; secricms dealt with comparisons of gifted pupils with 
%*arious population groups. In all comparisons, the gifted demonstrated 
a level of maturity far t)cyond expectation for their chronological age. 
Before the experimental year, they were a group which would have 
been characteri/.cd as cxcccJinglv' ncll adjusted personally and socially. 
A criterion to use in evaluating the success of programs would be 
whether this adiusrmcnt level had been maintained. 

As Tables 46 through 51 show, the gifted pupils in experimental pro- 
grams showed a general tendency to gain in personal-social maturity. 
On most of the scales, they either gained slightly or maintained the 
same status. Lasses were unusual. (See pages 161-66.) 

The eighth grade b(»ys made a highly significant gain in self-accept- 
ance and gained significantly in social presence. Thejr showed a highly 
significant loss in femininity on the second testing. Eighth grade gifted 
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FIGURE 34. A Comportson of the Coiifornia Psychological Inventory ProfHes 
of Gifted High School Boys and the College Norm Popukitton 



bfiys in the cnntrnl grciup hmi higfUy signt^cant losses on Umr scules: 
d<nninancc« w clUbctng, siK:idii/aricm« and comniunality* They made sig- 
nificant gains in siiciat presence and tcilerancc. 

FJghtli grade girls made a highly $iignirtcant gain in tolerance when 
compared ro their initial performance and signi^cant gains in capacity 
for status, social presence, self -acceptance, and flexibility. A significant 
loss occurred in conununality. *i'he control gifted showed a highly sig- 
nificant loss in sociati/atton and significant losses in well-being and coni- 
munalit)'. They made no significant gains. 

Citftcd high schcNiI boys in experimental programs made highly sig- 
nificant gains in social presence, self ^acceptance, tolerance, achievement 
via independence, and flexibility. An added significant gain occurred 
in capacity for status. The only signiticant toss was in femininity. The 
high school controls made highly significant gains in dominance and 
self-acceptance and a significant gain in capacity for status. 

Gifted high school girls showed highly significant gains in seif-accept- 
ance« tolerance, achievement via inde[H!ndencc, and flexibility. Signifi- 
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c:tnt guilts cKcurrCit in iiotntnancc :nul Mnrial presence. Iltghiy signiftcsinr 
gsiins Iiy the ctmtruts were nutJe in sticial presence anu self-acceptance, 
ami significant gains were niaJe in tolerance ami achievement via inde« 
lietulence. 
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FIGURE 35. A Comporison of the Collfornia Psychologicol lnv»rttory Profiles 
of Gifted High School Girls ond the High School Norm Populotlon 



In general, it may be said that the pupils in the cx|Kriniental prugrant 
sh(A\ed Nigniticanr gains in |>crsonal and siicial maturity during the 
c ourse of the expertmental \xar. The total experimental group made 
significant gains in 19 instances, despite the extremely high initial ratings 
they Iicld. I'uo of the three losses that were significant were made by 
boys* grou|>s in femininity, which may actually l>e regarded as gains. 
The gifted contnd pupils who were identified but who did not partici-* 
pate in the pnigram phase of the sttidy, made significant gains in nine 
cases and lc»st significantly in eight. 1 he evidence from the Caiifonua 
l\vchoIogicat Inventory merits interpretation on the basis that the pupils 
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FIGURE 36. A Comparison of the Cahfrrnia Psychological Inventory Profiles 
of Gifted High School Girts ond the College Norm Population 



who parricip.ircil in c\|>crinwnMl progranis for the gifted did m> with 
no dnmngc to themselves in pcrMmal-social-psycholopical tcn«s. 

THE NEED FOR KNOWLEDGE 

l\;uuinarion of the results the CiHforni.i Psyehological Inventory 
siitiseales revealed interesting support ui a ^'needs'* theory propounded 
liy A. II. Maslow ." In addition to listing the physit»logieal needs, safct>- 
needs, needs for love, res|ie'.'t, and belonging, he lists the need for infc»r- 
niatton, the need for understanding, tht- need f<?r lKraut\\ and Hie need 
for self -act uali/^it ion as basic. The latter neeils are especially important 
ftir those who have high competencies for dealing with intellectual 
learnings and abstractions. 

Ciifted pupils re(]uire an envinmnient in which their comiKtcncc is 
recr»gniy:ed and respeetcil. They eed oppc;rtunirics to gratify their 
desires for knowledge atui understanding and the means for gaining 

\n»r \W\ thv l»%\Mt»ii\ ttl Oiiii|».il/'*MS. Ni'W \vt%: John Wili v & Si>»v. 1^56, pp. 26 2«». 
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infornurion to sat^fy their im)uisitivencNS. Unless their needs f<ir infcir* 
nutum and iindcrhtanding <and thus scU'-nctuali/arton) arc met, they 
ma\' develop feelings <if inferiority, selfnlouht, and incompetence. 

The relationship of the cognitive needs to feelings of worth were 
t)ome out in an asses-snienr o( the well-being and intePcrrnal efficiency 
iicales of the California INychological Inventory. A study w as made of 
the total group of gifted pupils from the eighth grade and high sichcKil 
groufHi to deteniiine whether any relationship existed between the two 
scales. 

From the eighth grade gifted group on the initial Gilifornia Psycho- 
logical Inventory rest, two gmups of pupils were selected froni ratings 
on the well-being scale. The high gniup consisted of the upper 14 per 
c^nt of the grt»up and included a t<»tal of 24 pupils who scored at or 
alwvc 41 on the scale. The lower 14 per cent included 2? pupils who 
scored at f»r l»elow 29. The nKan score of the upper group <m the 
intellectual ef!icienc\' scale wax 42.7; the mean of the low group on the 
same scale wa^s .^.^.2. The difTerencc in favor of the high group was 9.5, 
which w as highly signi6cant {t ~ 9.5, p < .01). 

Closer evantination revealed that S7.5 per cent of those who were high 
in we!M>eing were also aliove the median in intellectual efficiency; 9 1. J 
per cent of those who were h>w in welMKring were ticlow the median in 
intellectual efficiency. The relationship between well-being and intellec- 
tual efficiency was highly signiiicant statistically (X* — 26,1 1, p < .001). 

Results of the same pnicedure for the high schcKil gifted sample 
established a mean of 4.^.5 for the high we!i-t>eing group on the intellec-- 
tual efficiency scale and a mean (»f 35.6 f(»r the low welMieing group on 
the san e scale. The dilTerence between the means of 7.9 again was 
highly significant (t === 8.40, p < .(M ). Of the high :%chool pupils 87.5 per 
cent who scoa*d high in wclMieing were also above the intellectual 
efficient y tnedian; 79.4 per cent who scored low in wcll-licing were 
also low in intellectual efficiency. Ag.iin the relationship lictween well- 
being and intellectual efficienev was highly significant 26.85, 
p<.OOI). 

It seems then that thmc gifted pupils who think well of themselves 
and who are free from self-doubt are also those who operate at a high 
level of efficiency in intellectual areas; those with less self-regard are 
likewise th(»se with low intellectual efficiency ratings. 

Tables 46 through 51 f(»llow. The meanings of the symbols listed in 
the CPI Seal coluum at the extreme left of each table arc given in 
FcHitnote i of this chapter. In all instances the letters CPI stand for 
California Psychological Inventorv*. l*hcse six tables show comparisons 
that were made of various gn>ups during the State Study on the basis 
of the California Psychological Inventory scales. 
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Chapter 16 



ADMINISTRATIVE OPERATION OF PROGRAMS 

When gifted pupiU are idcntiftcJ and sonic information rcjj^^.rding 
their characteristics and abilities is a\ ailabic, the question arises concern- 
ing the liest educational provisions for them. I'hc answer is a difficult 
but crucial one because coniprehetisix t\ ongi>ing, tntclligentl\' planned, 
and meaningful educational experiences for the gifted pupil arc in the 
final anal\'sis the goats for which identificatioti and study procedures 
are established. Without \\ ell-conceived and \>*elt-e\ecutcd programs 
other work for the gifted in the f^tunils is largely meaningless. 

The discussion in this chapter centers upcm the factors that make 
programs for gifted pupils successful. What makes one program work 
and another one fail although eciual amounts of tunc and money liavc 
been spent ujnm them? Ansu ers to this question will be found in part 
in Chapter 17, w hich contains a discussion of each program. Five aspects 
of successful program planning, Jbosed u|Hm the experiences of die stud)* 
staff, are presented here as a iKickground to the evaluation of specific 
programs* These are (1) philosophical acceptance of programs within 
the school district and conununity; (2) planned obicctives and evalua- 
tion procedures; (J) continuity of programs; (4) teacher training; and 
(5) consultant help. 

PHILOSOPHICAL ACCEPTANCE OF PROGRAMS 

Much heat is generated in discussions of the merits of various plans 
for educating the gifted. These discussions tend to produce little m<»rc 
than heat since they usually are based upon opinion rather than evi- 
dence. When one hears school personnel and laymen in one comnumity 
laud the special class arrangements that are working well for them while 
thf>se in a nearby town arc of the unanimous opinion that gifted chil- 
dren can be provided for successfully in the regular classroonu he gen- 
erally finds that both groups h-tve two things in common— interest in 
gifted children and firm convictions. Their notions fc»r educating the 
gifted are poles apart and yet both groups claitn success. Frequentiv' 
tliis success can be documented. The difficulty arises w hen comparisons 
arc atten)pted because of the many variables within the school situation. 

The impr>rtant problem here is not one of comparari\-e e\*aluation hut 
of philosophical attitude. In order to have a program start and continue 
with any prrmitse of eventual success, it is important that those adults 
afTected by it (parents and school personnel) believe in its merits. If 
this is true, they will work together to meet and oxxrcomc pmblems 
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that inevitably arise m an\* adaptation of the usual routine. If they are 
nut convinced that a program has worth, they w iii ad(»pt an 'i told 
you Sir attitUilc and regard the diflficulties as evidence of their own 
perspicacity and stmnd judgment. 

The chief means of building acceptance of pn>grams is communica- 
tion* This is as ini{>i>rranr within profcNsionat groups as it is bec%veen by 
and professi€»nai groups. Communication is needed cspcciaily in those 
pr<^rams that involve arrangentcnts dilTerent fnim the usual school 
routine which adults themselves have experienced, but it is important 
in all kinds eif planning for the gifted. Thorough understanding of the 
purpc»ses and procedures of a program build confidence in chose affected 
by it; failure to ci»mnumicate builds distn.st and eventual failure. 

Inrcrpretati«»n of programs mast tic continuous. It is not enough to 
Iruinch discussions and then drop an\' further contacts. Unless teachers 
and parents are kept infonned, they inevitably wcmder what is going 
on or whether anything is going on. For example, the parents and 
teachers of the pupils in the part-time special group m the study met 
several times with the project research and curriculum consultant prior 
to the initiatitm of the special group. Fretiuently during the year the 
consultants C(»ntacted parerrs and the regular cla^sriMmi teachers to 
discuss the special activities and total program of the pupils. 

PLANNED OBJECTIVES AND EVALUATION PROCEDURES 

Special planning for the intellectualty gifted results in the expenditure 
of added funds and ettorts and, at times, specbl school arrangements. 
The special planning, therefore, must be based upon a sound considera- 
tion of the purposes to t>c achieved and the means for evaluating whether 
the program attains these purposes. This must be done to answer the 
legitimate questiotis which will tie raised regarding the effectiveness of 
programs. It must be done, too, to pro\*ide a basis for continuous im- 
provement of programs already in existence. 

Before programs are launched, careful th(»ught should be given to 
the education I needs of the identified gifted pupils and students within 
a school distiict. What are their special interests and abilities? What 
kinds of curriculum experiences and materiab do they need? What 
special areas need emphasis and in what wa\*s? What special arrange- 
ments w ill work tiest within the existing school structure? After these 
questions have t>een answered and plans have been made, the need 
arises for evaluation of the plans. What aspects of the program need 
evaluation? What instruments are needed? If wc evaluate academic 
perfonnance, wliich specific areas do we measure? In .v^at manner? 
How will we answer questions regarding the personal-social adjustment 
of the pupils 'n the special program? How will we include the reactions 
of all those in*'olved? 
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A good evaluation program «jr\cs several purposes. It answers the 
questions of Inith skeptics and supporters regarding various aspects of 
the prf>gruni. It points out areas in which improvements have been made 
nnd those in w hicli insprovcnients aa* needed. Auit if properly con* 
ducted. It involves pcricMlicr. • tho« affected the program-parents* 
puptls« and teachers— and tluLs h crs support and understanding of the 
program* In other words, die c Juation program is a medium of con- 
stant communication for those interested in the program. 

C0^4TiNUiTY OF PROGRAMS 

The special educational needs of ttie intellectually gifted rhild are 
continuous. Thex- do not exist at selected grade levels suc.i as the 
fourth* seventh* and ninth, although the program planning in some 
schools appears to support this belief. If a gifted child has exceptional 
teaming needs, these needs exist throughout his educational life and 
snoiild be met. A program that meets the child's needs at one grade 
level and fails to provide for them the next year may do more harm 
to the child and to home-school relationships than no program at all 
It is important that planning be co-^-ordinated among the various school 
levek The pupil who has had two years of a foreign language at the 
elementary school level should be able to continue his work in the 
seventh grade. The pupil who completes algebra in the eighth grade 
should be able to go on in mathematics as a freshman. And the pupil 
who enters high school with generally excellent academic achievement 
should have a kind of education in keeping with his ability to perform. 

TEACHER TRAINING 

Because work with teachers formed an important and conrinuing part 
of the State Study during the experimental year, this section h longer 
than those preceding it. The teacher in-service activities encompa^ed 
three phases: { 1 ) prepararion in summer workshops for the experimental 
program; (2) in-service meetings; and (3) participation in evaluation 
procedures. 

$vmmer Wprkshop$ 

During the summer of 1958 workshops were held for teachers and 
administrator M*ho were to work with pupils in the experimental groups 
during the t9>K-59 school year. The workshops w*ere held for a period 
of two weeks each at San Diego State College, at the University of 
California, Los Angeles« and at Modesto under the auspices of San 
Francisco State College. The following invitation regarding workshqi 
participation was sent by Ruth A. Martinson, DM)rdinator, California 
State Study Project on Pmgrams for Gifted Pupils, to teachers who 
had been selected for the State Study. Interested administrative per- 
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wmncl ;i!s«> were invited to participate in the workshops, A tot;il of 14! 
persons were cnroilal in the ihree cvmers. 

During' tlu* Iv^s-^; si-hn*.! uMr, thi- C*ilifi»mi.i S:.uo !>cp.irtnient «f I diKMtion 
will Ih- iiv. i^Hil m .1 MHil> *»t I «ii*Mjs t>ivs i'( ' AuHil pniviMons for liiftirtl 
vhi!t!rc{i. Ymir i!i>triit h.is hitti t hii^i'ii :k one iit three cminry center;: within 
the Nwr. tci p^irticip;iii' in this si^nitiviteu prcijctt. I nmi the stuily, reeominen« 
i{jtiiiii« wsii be funnultteii tty :m AthUavy ennnniitce ani! the staff for the 
l.e|ifsi.ifure« jnii :i hjiiJhtiuk will t»e (!e\ei<>|U'i! fi>r Nchcifii use. 

Y<ai h;ue hwn mt\W\\ hy xnnr ;u!n»tt)!sir;itfir ;ts :i teacher who would con- 
trihute ;i t:re:it ilea! fn this stw l' . It^e.nisi' we reu^i/e the cnici;il fniiKirtancc 
i>f the i'l:iN>r<Mini fejiluT to tlie of ihe whole proicef* we are writing 

ft» \oii to jsk wtivfher yun will he j!>Io ut .lOituI one «»f three sumuKT work- 
s\u9\\fi Uf W hefi! in th • etour ave.iN. *! l«.c Wi>rkNh<ips will 1m? open i»nly t«» 
teaeljcrN in the pnijrr.on mA their jiin!itns«r.ifi\e colleaKues. 

Artenibnie is not !ii.itu!:ir(»ry. t»? eoiif^'^ hue we feci that the Wf^rk^hops will 
K* Well Worth >i»«r linie. The rese:ireh ;inil tciuher consultants for the project 
as well ;is exprrt; nn currictilnifi iti I'ehiptnent for the gifted will l»c prcst-it 
til work with \nu iMt praericul plans for the ci»nitng year* 

'I he Cljlifcinn.! {^M»jirc« of R^rents and Teacher!* has autlu»ri/ed two ^olar-> 
ships €»f eac h f«»r e^Ji center. If ytn\ :irc interested in applying, will you 
pleaM.' siilMiiit a letter, stating! \our {general training background and ctuali^ca*- 
tions for a scholarship. 

l*hc soninicr w orkshops w ere planned to infonn participants of the 
purpirscs of tlie State StUil\' project, to acquaint them w ith the tncml)crs 
«»f the State Sti.il\' stall and \\ ith their co-workers in the project, to 
orient theni t(» the needs of gifted chihircn, to nctiuaint them w ith study 
data on the piipilK w ith uin they w ould he w orkttig, and to assist 
them with tlie initiation <»f plans ^or the project year. During the two- 
week period nt each worksitop center, the following general w*orkshop 
schedule was folh^wed: 



OrientatifMi to State 
Study nlan 

(>rientatio!t workshop, per- 
se mneK ctmtrihitttons« mate- 
riak and the like 

Scope of cvf.ln;uii»n and tech- 
niques to he eniplovcd 

Mikrivatiim, educational needs* 
and phtnning 

Analysis nf edtirititmul and 
persiinal neeJs and ifiteresi'i 
of ptspils 



WORKS! lOI saiLDUu: 

Diitcs at Dates at Dates at 

SattDic^o Los Angeles Modesto 

Resource ms im ms 



Diin.dd Kitch 

Ruth A. .Martin?;i«n 7/7 7/21 8/19 
Research consultants 

May SiMg«>c 7/8 7/22 8/18 

I^search consultants 7/M 7/2J K/20 



%i f«t'Mn» JU *t\ pi »j)s .Mu{ Tiii. 



I n'vii.' M iisImM ! : IS 

! low in! WVisljt. .1 

iifcU- U'ilMilt 



H/:6 

8/2' 



1 he c\;ihtirton fortn shown :ts 'V:\hh' <2 was ilcxil^pal rccorj the 
}>;iriicip:ims* iv:K'ri4>ns to the workshops thus ifctcritiinc to what 
extent the purptises of the workshops h.ttl i>een tuiliiicii. The t:ihle shows 
a high incidence of positive r^^ptinses in exuihiarion c;»tcirories hut 
NunilHrr ^ 

riic worksliop scheiUile iiu!ic;ites the tieneral scope of the tw"o-w'Cck 
session. I lie ev;ihi:!tions recta'iletl in "rnhlc 52 pi^ j the teiichcrs' anJ 
aihninistruinV reactioiv* ic^Mrihng the \ahie of ihc workshop. Part of 
the Content irselt" is presente^l in the section tlvit follows in order to 
exeniphfv in son?e detail flu* nature of the workshop. 

The session on nioti\;uio!i, i .ircMin'vil needs, and pltMinimi centered 
upon a present;^r!on and di^cussitin of le uninir iracreristics of ivifted 
children and ce>nc<«mitant pr(»!>!etns. the worUhop p;i»"rieipants con- 
sidered ways t«> meet the new<ls of uifrcd children successfully and evalu* 
ated activities suifjrestcd in ihe lircrunre ni.^Je :tvait:ihle to them during 
the session. 1 he learninjr char::c*^v':vtic*. concomitant prohlems of 
the gifted are listeil :is f<»I!cAvs: 

S(>\n I.I ARMSC ClfARACIi KfSIICS Ol (iini I) CIIII.DRI \ 

reeeptivifv; srnsf of Ow s\d\\\l\cvn\ 
willincnos u» c I'uine r!u' uacsu il 

2. Pii^'iT of .il»^n\utiiMi, c iitueinitiili* 
/.U' 1. N> ndu" tv. itUorest in indite- 
live Vjnniiji ami pnitvKin •^i»!vtn^; 
plc.iMire in ttiulk-etu ti ;R'tivi'\' 

^, Interest in i-.uwc-»»lfcer ivl.aii^n^. 

Ol ser rL'i.uiunsliips; it*lt're^f 
in .ippKing e«»tu'wpis; l»>\c «»r truth 

4. I.tkinif f«^r structure Mul onVr; lii;- 
in J? for e«in-iU«L:H'\\ ;n in \ jUit- •^vs- 
tciix. J*,:iiMl i r NvsrciiJi. eloe? s. i wi- 
entlars 

^. Rifentiveniss 



I. !*i'.sili!c ^ullihiliiy 



2. Oeejsioiw! rt-sistunee to dirceti(»n; 
rejernnn or i)iiii»%ion uf dct:iil 



Dirfieulty in jeeepilnj; ehe illo^ieal 



4. In\entiort -tf own svstvin. Mnm-tinus 
ci»ni1ietin^ 



5. ni^likc for n»utine ,uul ilrill; need 
for e:trle nn^rery of fountlution 
skilU 
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ScntL LEARNING CHARAC1 1 RISTICS OF CJiriTiD ailUmKN 

(Cuntinued) 



Charjcterhiics 

6. Vcrliat pniriciancy; I^irirt* viicdt u- 
l3r>-; faviitry in cxpro^iion; iiuiTvsc 

reailing; tircadth of infumidtion 
in ai{v:ificed areas 

7. Questiiming anitiute, intclicctual 
curtas!t>\ tnquisicfve iiiind^ tntrtmtc 
nKHivatiun 

8. Power of critical thinking; skcpti* 
cisni, evaluative tcstii^i sclf-criti- 
cistn and Mrlf-checking 

9. Crcativeness »nd inventiveness; lik* 
tng for new ways of doing things; 
interest in creating* brain-stomting, 
free-wheeling 

10. Power of concentration; intense at- 
tentif>n that excludes all el&e; long 
attention s^pan 

IL Persistent^ goalHlirccted liehavior 

12. Sensittvit>\ intutcivencf :; cni|iathy 
for others; need for enurtional sup- 
port and a sympathetic artttude 

U. High energy, alcrtneiis, eagerness; 
periods of intense voIuntar>* effort 
preceding invention 

14. Independence in work and study; 
preference for individuali^^ed work; 
self*rrliancc; need for freedom of 
nu>\ i..nent and action 

15 Versatility and virtuosity; diversity 
of Interests and abilities; niany hob- 
bies; proficiency in art fonns such 
as music and drau ing 



1&. Friendliness and ourgoingness 



6. Need ft»r s|Hxiali/ed reading vo- 
cabular>' early; parental resistance 
to reading; escape into verbalism 

7. I^ck of early hon^ or school stini« 
uladon 

8. Critical attitude toward others; dis^ 
couragenient from self-criticism 

9. Re'iection of the known; need to 
invent for oneself 



10. Resistance to interruption 



11. Stubbornness 

12. Need for success and iwognition; 
scmitivity to criticism; vulnerability 
CO peer group rejecticm 

li. Frustration with inactivity and ab- 
sence of progress 

14. Parent and peer group pressures 
and nonconformity; problems of 
reiectton and rebellion 

15. Lack of homi»geneity in group 
work; need for flexibility and indi- 
vidualization; need for help in ex- 
ploring and developing interests; 
need to build basic competencies in 
major interests 

16. Need for peer group relations in 
many types of grou|w; problems in 
developing social Icadeiship 



On the third day of the workshop, the staflF re^arch consultants 
further developed the presentations of the first and second days by 
analys&ing both group and individual needs of the pupil group in the 
State Study. They worked with the teachers in an examination of pre- 
viously prepared folders of material concerning each pupiU compiled 
during the spring identification p^asc of the study. The teachers had 
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TAUl 52 

Evoiuoflve Summory of the Wo^k o< the State Study Summer Worbhops» 
Held Preliminary to the Project Yew 



I have* a clear understanding of the 
purpose nf the State Study uf 

pupiU ... 

I ri'allze the !mp»»rtanee nf my part 
it 



2. 

m 

J. I am asvdtv *4 the ways in which 
each Iff the AtatF members witl work 
with ft»e n«'\t year. _ _ . _ _ 

4* I kn« »w the meaning t>f the study In 
ail ucb'^Js in Califurrjia 

5* I have learned better tn appreciate 
the specia! educational needs of 

i^ifted children . 

I underittani' better ^ntna c»f the 
special psycho!* i^icai problems 
which they may face , 

7« I have beD>me acquainted with the 
needs of the pupils I shall have 
next year » 

S< I stndersttnd b^^w I can omtinue 
to KCt help and information re>;ard- 
Inif them - 

9. I kntm how the currlculm consult- 
ant wfill work with teacher groups*. 

10. I am aware ul what my ct»ntribu- 
tli^n will be in the pn»ccss of cur- 
rictilum development - . 

11. I have became well p uaintcd 
with the state «taff niemoers f »r 
my county area 

12. I have beoime well acquainted 
with the teachers of my teaching 
level in the study 

13. I feel that I have a k^i^hI start to- 
ward the development of curricu- 
lum materidls - 

14. I have learned of resources in cur- 
riculum which win be of value to 
me 



Xumbrr 

127 
126 

(a 

109 

126 

123 

T) 

99 
77 

81 

82 

87 

113 

118 



pCT cent 



%.9 

98.4 

49.6 
85. 2 

96.2 

93.9 

76.7 

80.5 
64.7 

85. 3 

86.3 

72.5 

89.0 

90.8 



None 



Numbrr 



0 

2 

42 
18 



20 
39 

10 

12 

16 



Vn cent 



0 
1.6 

33.6 
14.1 

2.3 

4.6 

7.8 

16.3 
32.8 

lO.S 

12.6 

13.3 

6.3 

6.2 



No 



Number 

4 

0 

21 



16 



Pcf cent 



available to them throughout the workshop a variety of uiformation 
regarding the children with whom they would be working during the 
1958-59 school year. This information included data on the children's 
abilities, achic ement, interests, and general rieveloiiment and the results 
of interviews. With the help of the research consultants, the teachers 



1*4 I m « \Mo\ vf f*H<»(.K WIS I UK iji u \y iH vtis 

:Hi:)l\/cii iicliicvcincm test Jala ami pivp;^;c\{ pn»iilcs ot jichii vciucnt fur 
vacli chilli, l u utulcrstami ;nul ;fppivci:uc luiihcr the aoliicvcnuiit IcvcK 
oi rlic pupils ihc tcavlurN tliviMv. Ivc> u*o]k vcitioiis the :uhicvctiicm 
tests iHul t'lis cNpcriciKc itili;!ni'i..l :hc sii^nuicMiicc u\ the pupil sCurcs. 

Tlic session iMi ctiiTiciiIuui pi.ictitv'' \v^:ts licvotcii to studying tUusM'u- 
rive pnicriees fiutnd helpful in wutking w itii gt*<Mips in selected subject 
arciW iind to de\el<»piny yener.il criteria needeil in the evaiuatitin iif 
nu^eriais. l ime Uivs dexeited aisii to a discuNsinn u( the educational 
planning that had heen scr iavxh in a parricttl.tr case stiidx ut' a gtt'rcd 
child. 

In preparatifin inr the uork^liup and for individttat srudy projccrs 
several hundred curricuhnti trutdes and pu!>hcaric»!is on the gifred had 
hcen collected hy the sraiV. These canic from all parts ot the I'nitcd 
States. I hex xvere made av.iilaMe rt» the teacliers during the workshop 
anil during the totloxvitig school xear. 

l intc XV as allocated for itidividual studx projecLs to give the teachers 
oppftrtunirv u> stiulv liierarure ot\ the characteristics and needs of gifted 
chiidreti ami to studx curricuhuu m irerials at hand, rhcy liegan itiaking 
platis for the !9>s-59 schmil xe.U' anil developed ideas and tiutterials for 
use xvith the gifted pupils t!u*> xiould teacli. Sonic of these materials 
were exchanged among the three x\orkshop groufis. 

I he folloxx ing : «pics iihistrate the variety and broad range of those 
explored bx the te^-chcis in their individital study projects: 

Responsibilirv' of the Administrator in Providing for Gifted 

Children 
Adx cntiu'cs iti I earning 
Stiimiiaritig Qiiesrions Abotit \'aried Topics 
A Bibliography of H<Kiks on Mexico for the (tiffed 
Library Referetice and W ork Skills 

Kighth (Irade I'nglish and Social Studies- The Kesrarch Ciiuticil 

Suggested l^opics for Oral Reports in Mathematics 

A Korin for SiinHuariiring (!ase Study Data on (Jifrcd Pupils 

During the second week in the sutnnier xxtirkshiips, the teachers con- 
sidered other problems xvhii h thex beliexed \xerc uiipc»rtant n> the suc- 
cess of their prt)grams, in addhion iu the ones inxcilving curriculutu 
develt^pment. Plans xierc made for in-serxice actixities and for '.xtirk 
xxith parents, for example. !n one cturntx area, teachers of the regular 
classrcMini xv ho>c pupils x\ t»ulil be inxolx ed in special part-time gnmpings 
met to discu>s and suggest sohuions tt> probletns* The folloxving qiics- 
ti««is and reconnnendatitins illustrate the nature and tx pc of ctnisidera- 
tions during these itieetings: 

I. How \xill the pmgram aiTect the ixgular scliedttlc? How c;m 
activities be correlated? 
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RccofmfU'ihhtion: I hc chilil sliouM share k.unin^v riiis will 
enrich the rci»iil;ir ciins; others wilt learn, leiiehers shouUl proniute 
atul eunrinue u\ prunuite e*«inplere ifiuierNt;ifuiit\t» of the regular 
chss as iu the aen\uie^ ol pupiis \\\ the htate Stiulv. Regular 
teachers shtuiKI ol>ser\e speeial clashes. Ihiiig all teachers, regular 
and s|H:eiaL t<igether to air pn»l»!iiMs. 



^. How ean we prtxetit anJ loic^^Liii ho^^rilc atrituJes coward pupil 
aiul readier p^irticipanrs? 

lici^HffmaidiUifHf: Ifavc aiiiitinis(rat<*rs ia!k ti» !aeuh\ {HrrsonneL 
Have teachers wc^rk with parent ;nul cluKI as iK*vssary, (iivc all 
ehiUlren an 4ipp«tLiunit\ to ciMUiihutc soinelhing spectaK to work 
on inJiviihial projects, (troup the yilicil and ahlc toj^ethcr. Help 
the teacfier realize selectio!) was done <»n liasis of the child, not the 
teacher. Have w(»rkshop tncinl)er> take part in a panel discitsstun 
for faculty inenilicrs. Infortn the cnniuttinity. Mnlist the help of 
service cluhs as well as the parent-teacher association* 



8. How can we Inrst prevent 4ivcrlo,idnig pupils with work accumu- 
lating fri»ni s^iecial activities added i<» the regular class prtigranir 
Rci onmtcmUth^n: Kree theiu from drill, busy wiuk. Maintain 
dose telatiot^ship iHrtween teachers special and regular^ and lie* 
twcen teachers and parents regarding subject matter. The teacher 
should watch for overloading, frustration. Ihe regular teacher 
needs to be aware (»f the amount of the pupils work involved in 
the s|K*cial class. 

In addition to the 14 ci ahiation items listed in Tabic 52, the teachers 
were asked to react subjectively to three others: the Itest features of the 
workshop; features which needed improvement; atul areas in w Inch they 
would like help during the ensuing scluiol year. 

Several conmietus regarding what the teachers considered the licst 
features of the workslu^i ftdtow: 

Meeting the State vtatT. i h*;irinK tin* l):ii-l:fnHin(l tttfonnntion legal and 
tK\'cb(>|(it^ie;tt. 
'IW il.it.i ami future |h||mI histories 

Currieiihiin HmeH:i!s g^thoml hy c*omuIiaiUR. S|»L.i*;«'rs aiul variety «f rcatl- 
ing nuteri.il t>ruviik*il in our initiviiluiil stuil>* gruiips. 

t feel luueh kttcr prepared to tiaeli ttoc only the gifted eliildreit hut the 
other children in my elass as Wel!. I atn so pkMMrd t<» know that there arc sn 
many line Siiurtes <if inarerial availahle. *l he enttiusiafnn of the staff and dteir 
prcMfntJtionii have made nic even nH»rc aware uf my uliligariiinii as a classniom 
teacher 

Opponunity to read, diseuss, elarify our thhikin(( -before acting, lite op|N>r- 
tiinity tti |;et .i^i'Miinietl uiih all in ilie pr<»r»iani .md \ feeling of pride. 
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litis M-«trt«luip has opened nianv dmirn and 1 feel haK lieen of great assurance 
to the teachers from my schmil. Thanks ftif a great e\|Hrrience. 

Features needing improvcntenr cited iTKist nftcn were rhcisc c»f rime 
and org;mi'£dti<m. 1 he fc>lti»\ving coninients arc iypie.il: 

More time to imr the materials. 

Mi»re fi|H\'iat {H't^ple in Mihieer areas uhoin we eituUI ask i|uei!Etuin!i (like 
Dr. Brueckner in arithmetic). 

Atore time. 

Better on{,ini/atti>n mi that wt: could have OMire time ti» work in MH^cilic 
areas in ctirricutum de%-eloiMneiu. 

As might be expected, the teachers listed many and diverse topics c»n 
which they wanted help during the exi eriinenial years, llie list that 
folUiws suggests the variety: 

InJividuali/.ed reading 

Ideas for enrichment in arithmetic and science 

Scientific nicth<id, critical thinking 

t'xplanation (if test profiles to pupils parents 

Securing experts as consultants in hisuiry, econi mites and other areas 

The teachers added the follow ing comments: 

SuggeKtion% al>out ways (although I have gained many* at the u■ork^hop) in 
which the cmrsc of study may In: enriched 

The kinds (and the limits) of the extensions we can make to the ccHirse of 
study 

How- to me community resources 

—and this final succinct statement: 

Will let you kiu>w w hen I start to flounder. 

The requests of the teachers were compiled Iiy the curriculum con- 
sultants for each area and were used to advantage during the experi- 
mental year. The compilations ser\*ed as guides for the initiation of 
in-service plans and the crmsultants attempted to fcdiow up the requests 
in each case either thn>ugh direct contact with resource persons, through 
the collecricmi of requested materials for the teachers or through the 
help of district resource personnel. 

Taacher PartkipaHon in £ifo/tiof ton Procedurei 

The plans for evaluation and the evaluarion materials were dc%'eloped 
by members of the protect staff. Many of the materials which were used 
were completed during the year by the teachers of the experimental 
groups and scribed the purpose not only of furnishing data regarding 
plans and pupils but also of motivating teachers to evaluate the perform* 
ance of their pupils and themselves while the study was in progress. 
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The form for evaluation of self and plan (see '"Self-evaluation by 
Teachers in Protect/' Appendix P) \\*as u»d by the teachers on several 
occasif»ns during the experimental year. The fomi was used as an in** 
serv ice device as well as for evaluation purposes. It enabled teachers to 
reflect on the eiTectiveness of their work and the plan with which they 
were working and to point cmt their needs. It served as well to point out 
to the consultants areas of assistance which needed additional attentum. 

tn January of the experimental \-ear the teachers were given copies 
of the folio %ving Teacher Study and Evaluation Form at their in-service 
meetings. The five competencies listed on the form are important quali- 
ties for ihe successful teacher of the gifted^ and the mere presentatH>n 
and discussion of the qualities served to empliasize them. The teachers 
were encoura^Tcu to keep the forais and periodically to take stock of 
the extent to which each of the five qualities was being affiled in the 
teaching of gifted children. 

TEACHER STUDY AND EVALUATION FORM 

The following scales reflect sr»me of the teaching competencies known 
to be important in the education of gifted pupils. It may be of interest 
to you to evaluate yourself on the items to determine your own strengths 
and needs. 

1. Poor 2. Average h QoaJ 4. Excelkm 

Abtlit>^ to iniiiviiiiiaitxe assignments tn meet variation in gifted pupil needs: 

U ^ - - - 2. }. ^ ^ 4. ... 

Abtlit)^ to accept divergent views in class discussion: 

I. . 2 J - 4. . 

Skill in questioning to stimulate exploration and independent thbking: 

I. . . . . 2. ^ J 4. 

Administratiie ability to pnn-ide the actual nutcrials needed to individualise 
instruction: 

1 2. . ... I. 4. ^ 

IntcUectual zest-ability to excite scMarship and curiosity among gifted children: 

1. 2* — J« ....^.^^ 4. — ■ ....^ 

f iMwvIca Aleef ingi 

. Teachers working with experimentsil groups in all three county areas 
met with the curriculum consultants a minimum of twice monthly dur^ 
ing the school year. The contacts were both individual and group. The 
meetings were an outgrowth of the summer session initiation of in- 
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sen-ice training, and topics discussed were based upon the requests of 
the teachers. I he teachers met in unull groups fc»nncd on the basis of 
grade level and tvpcs of groups with which they were working. For 
example, tcachcre of first gride children in enrichment plans met to- 
gether, as did teachers of honors classes. When topics of a general nature 
were discussed, teachers from scvenil groupings or several grade Icveb 
met t(»gether. District, college and university personnel, project staff 
members, and personnel fmin industry served as consuhants. 

Tiic meetings fulfilled several uuportant purposes. They (!) provided 
teachers oppiirtunity to consider w ith experts in various fields the edu- 
cational needs of the pupils; (2) enabled teachers to meet togetlicr for 
special curriculum development and to profit from one another s ideas 
and experience; (J) ser\ed as a clearing house for new materials and 
devcU»pments in specific areas «»f study; and (4) enabled the teachers to 
nuintain the feeling developed at the u orkshops that they were actively 
directing the educational phase of the project. 

The meetings included demonstration and visitations as well as dis- 
cussions. It is not p«»ssible to detail tins total scope of the in-service 
activities, but the following list of topics points to some of the work 
that was done: 

lnterpretatii»n and Application of Test Results 

Individual Ditfercnces Within the Special Class 

Understanding and Communication «»f Mathematical Language 

Individualized Reading 

Music for Gifted Diildren 

Language and Creative Writing 

Science Activities 

Teaching Research Techniques 

CONSULTANT HELP 

Teaching gifted children is m>t easy. 1 he fact that they learn quanri- 
tativelv and qualitativelv with much greater speed and facility than the 
average child makes it necessary for the teacher to snpply them con- 
stantly with suppkmentarv ImwiUs and materials and to provide them 
with plemiful opponunitics for stimulating experiences and contacts 
if the children are to ha\c an edueatinn in keeping with their ability. 
The need for extra attciuitm means that the teacher must have help cm 
a continuous basis and in many ways. 

The need for consultant help is not eliminated by groupmg. As it is 
«,intcd out in the section dealing with the evaluation of various plans 
(see Chapter 17), teachers have found that gifted children in all types 
of administrative arrangements are in need of constant ennchnicnt op- 
portunirics. The teacher of a special group, indeed, finds his problem 
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compounded in propiirrion to the numlMrr of gifted children in his class-* 
room-if he truly tries m educite each individual 

The chief functtcm of tlic ccinsultitnt, then, is to work directly with 
teachers indtvidujfly and in gniupi and to provide for the teacher re- 
sourctrs that can be used in their day-to-day work with their pupils. 
Even tluiugh tlic sen^ices of the consultant are not entirely diflPercnc 
from those j( the regular ccmsuttanrs they arc sufficiently different to 
merit attcnriun. It is for this reason that certain of the duties are de- 
scribe and the ccitnpetcncies reciuircd in {>crforming the duties are 
sugg.*sted. 

One important rexpunsibility is that of teacher training. Because most 
teachers need special help in under^anding gifted children and their 
educational needs, the consultant must work consistently not just with 
teaciiers who have gifted pupils in their classrooms but with the entire 
faculty. In addition^ the scIkm>I e\|M^riences of many gifted children are 
extended beyond the classroom through special arrangements. This 
mea^ that the consultant must w^ork with a variety of other teachers— 
som: trained and some not. For example, it may he necessary to work 
closely for a period of time with high schinil teachers who arc In charge 
of s.)ecial interest groups composed of elementary sch(K)l pupils, or with 
conrmunit>' members who have % f»Iunteered to teach in their own spe- 
cial fields. Or it may be nece»R!r>' to train a i^rson highly adept in a 
foreign langusrgc in proper methods for presenting his knowledge to a 
gi\-ei age and ability group. 

How to meet as well as possible the ne\*er-cnding needs of teachers 
for lesources and materials is a considerable problem for the consultant. 
The5e needs extend beyond the usual and call for constant ingenuity 
and resourcefulness. Lists of resources and curriculum ideas must he 
deve oped for the spi^cial abilities of the children. The consultant will 
need to meet with school and public librarians regarding the special 
need' of individuals or groups. Again, because the teachers of the chil- 
dren may be either in or out of the school environment, the interpreta- 
tion of the curriculum ideas and suggestions in many cases must be car- 
ried on through personal contacts and individual planning. In addirion 
to actfuiring materials for teachers, consultants often find that they are 
seeking unusual books and equipment in unusual places for gifted pupils. 

Another area of funcHoning for the c^asultant is that of administra- 
rive oirangemenrs related to the gifted child. Responsibilities here may 
range from the circulaHon of special equipment to the search for and 
recommendation of special teachers for small groups. The consultant 
finds himself doing such other work as helping teachers to u% eipiip- 
ment a^ul faciliries in other schools and in industry, arranging bus trans- 
portation for special groups, planning special testing programs, and an- 
ticipatiitg unusual budget problems. 
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Interpretation >f the special program is yet another rcsponsibittty of 
the consultant. He ntust keep the entire faculty informed regarding any 
pmgram in order to assure its success* He mutt be ready to meet 
with parents individually and in groups to plan, answer que^ions. and 
meet problems. He must meet with the scho<il tn^ees and with commu- 
nity organtzadons in order to interpret the prc^pram. 

In addition to the duties alrrady listed^ the coraultant has a multitude 
of miscellaneous responsUnlitieSp These may involve stM:h matters as 
school-parent liaison regarding pupil work load; co-ordination of the 
work of regttlar and ^>ectal teachers; arrangement for special extension 
and correspondence courses for individual pupils; work with community 
organizations regarding plans for q>ecial equipment or schobrdups; 
interpretation of scholarship pos^bilities to pupils and parents; and the 
development of plans U r pupil and tewher use of museums* industrial 
facilities, and special coni.iiunity personnel. * 

In order for a consultant to fill his petition successfully, he must 
have thorough understanding of the individual differences and needs of 
the gifted chiki. He should have, in addition, a high level of ability and 
general education so that he is able to underhand and identify learning 
possibilities that will benefit the children for whom he is responsible. 
Plersonal qualities should include boundless energy and ability to work 
well with a wide variety of people of all ages. 
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EVALUATION OF SPECIFIC PR06RAAAS 

Thb chapter on specific prc^fraim was developed to present informs 
tkm on each t>^ of plan evaluated in the State Study. Certain kinds 
of daca^ such as mean aciiievement of grou{» and general reactions to 
pn^ranvs, have been pre^nted in earlier chapten. This chsfKer was 
written to pressent additional data omacliievement^ pupil adjiMmenCv and 
reactions of teachers and consultants that arv^ relevant to one pardcutar 
plan. 

At the end of each diKu^on of a sf>ecific program at the etementary 
^hool levelt data on achievement and social relationships are reviewedL 
Achievement data for the junior ^nd senior high school groups are aim 
reviewed* but data on personal-social ad|ustment are not reposed These 
are found in Chapter 15, in the section dealing with the results of the 
CaKfomh Psychological Inventory.^ 

The evaluations of specific pnigrants arc written so that each program 
may be examined as a unit. No attempt h made to c€impare one type 
of program with am>ther. Such comparison would be fallacious because 
of operational variables such as teacher conipetencc, availability of 
materials, or class size, to name bur a few. Selection of the best program 
is que^nable from tlie standpoint of practical school needs* fadlitieSi 
and size. School di^ricts may find that they need to u» !»veral pro* 
grams wholly cir in part in order to educate tlieir gifted pupils ade- 
quately. 

F(ir the purpose of evaluating specific pn^granis, a matched-pair design 
was used. This design is presented m Table 53. Pupils from the various 
pitigrams were equated with control pupils on the basis of sex, IQ, 
chronological age, and socioeconomic status* Examination of the table 
shows that the groups and their controls are closely comparable on all 
four variables. This close similarity tncrea^ ttie meaning of achieve* 
ment difTerences and other comparisiins t>etween the experimental and 
control grc*u()S. 

ENRICHMENT IN THE REOiaAR CLASSROOM 

Enrichment in the regular classroom was considered separately from 
the other approaches in that no administrative changes were made for 
the identified gifted child. He was assigned to the normal classroom 
situation and participated in the usual classroom group. The only varia** 
tion for him was the assistance given to his teacher by the curriculum 

^Manudk CaUfomh P^dMoa^ fnnmlofy. Pulo Aho. Callfomtet OmnlilBS PhydM^OBbtt 
Ptm» Inet 19S7. 
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cofisultant^ who ^i^tod in the prcn'ts^ton of !^>ecbt cducatiundl cx|k- 

The fcmi **cnrichnicnt'' required defintrifMi tn order ttet the proper 
fHiucsiru»nul progmm %i oiiUt c%*(>t\ c. I\nrfchttu:nr in this stiuly was con- 
sidered as those educational experiences that would permit a student to 
uttlt^e Hul>}cct matter in such a way that tic couUt apply and generalize 
hk knou ledge ti> the fulled extent possihle. The kiml of learning that 
enables tlic pupti to sec the relationship of the subfcct matter at hand 
to a wider fund of human knowledge and to g€i on to new discoveries 
on the hanis of his learning ex|>eriences M as regarded as true enrichment. 

This kind of approach to enrichment automatic itly eliminates the 
type of tnatcritils that provide repetitic»n c»f already learned data. It 
means the kind of kaming that will enable the pupil ideally to mdi 
any height in a given subject field to which his abilities and interests 
impel hiuL 

Within the State Study« groups of children w*ere included in enrich* 
ment prt>grams at the first* fifths and sixth gnde levels. In many cases, 
they were the only identified gifted children within tlieir particobr 
ckiss group. l*hc evatuarions of the teachers w^erc liascd upon their 
experkmce in prov iding for this individual in a heten»geneous claMs dur« 
tng the cxperimcnrat year. 

Teoefter B^aluaHon 

Teachers found several outstanding tienefits from pardctpattng in an 
enrichment program. Tliey thought that their efforts tor the gifted 
child were beneficial tt> the entire class and that all of the children 
gained. The curricuhnn help given by the consultants and the new 
teaching techniciues they learned were valuable. Another frequently 
tressed %'alue was the understanding which they had gained of gifted 
children and their educational needs. 

The problems which the teachers listed were related to their frustra- 
tion in not being able to provide completely for the gifted children in 
their clmsses. The three major problems involved the pressure of time 
and multiple obligations, the need for smaller classy and the need for 
a narrower ability range within their classes. 

Cofntfftonf Evofuof ten 

All three State Study curriculum consultants worked with enrichment 
programs* The problems which they pointed out are interesting from 
the administrarive and supervisory standpoint. 

The consultants found that the large enrollments and wide ability 
ran^e in partictparing classes handicapped the teachers i^i their attempts 
to individualia^ instruction. The program, because of the diq^ersal of 
the pupils, was rime^nsuming for the consultants, difficult to supervise, 
and difficult in terms of real modvation for the gifted 
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ftrcdii!^ of the uidesprcad iociition of tndivtilual pupib* it xhm imp^ 
sible to concentrate special materhis at t<^trat kicattons. lite lack of 
tin^ created a pnihktn for tcaclicni who attempted to matertak. 
Tt^ conNuitantH were of the opinit>!i th:!t vvtemive Itbrar)' maieriats and 
extra planning time for the tctchtfii were iu;tndator>\ 

Conmiimtcation relative to planning the pn^rant and pnividing esM:n- 
tial infomiattiHi regarding k% operation was( a major probleni* in order 
that enrichment he of a'al value, the con«iu!t:mts recommended the 
training of teachers and admintsitrators in the planning of true enrich* 
matt experiences for pupils. They rcccmimendcd also ck^^ conrniutika- 
tion ^i^'ith iiarents m that they u-4>uld understand tliat special pro\'isii>ns 
were being nude. I'he latter was especially iiiiportanr because the ad- 
ndni^rative stn'-rture of the program is such as to make it difficult for 
piirmts to differentiate it from the usual school program. 

Sfhd an Aeoctomfe Acfctevemwtf 

At the first grade IcireK 58 pupils frotit the experimental enrichment 
group were closely matched with a like nu?nl>er from the control group. 
(See Table 5.V) The performance of these matched pairs was evaluated 
in readhtg and arithmetic in order to assess as accurately as possible 
the academic effects of enrichment programs. The results are shown 
in Table 54. 

The pupils in the experimental group made highly significant gains 
in arithmetic beyond those made by the pupils in tlie control group. 
The gains made in the word recognition and par^raph reading sections 
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Tim Achtevement of Mcrtdwd Pcrirt of RntOrode F^b Cen^MNred 
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2.71 
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2.79 
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1.7S 
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3.31 
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.49 
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1.48 
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1.08 










7.117** 







* Beyaod 1 per cent poiiiL 
9vttfoA 3 pa cm polM. 
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of the Ciiftcs Ki'tutifi^ To/,* wcrv Mgiuttcant* I a Uiviicc from tlw achieve- 
litem test^ sIhiws thur the acddctntc i^t fc>rtn.incc (if the (irst gnuic gifteJ 
pupiU \\ rH( Mgniiicatitly greater ihait that cif gitied puptts w ithin the 
regular Hchool pnigrani. 

Jtovfew oi Offier Oof o 

Aii !iho\vti in Table 1M« the fifth anil M\rh grade pupils in enrich* 
nient pn>gra!t» aiM» made mean achievcnicnt gainsi bevund thimc cif 
ptipib in Jrhe cimtrot gnnip, t he diirerence was highly Mgnificant. 

t he s«Kri(iinetric tv>t\ which were unccI before the program and at 
the end nf the e\t>eriiiietual \ear Hhciwed that the pupils at the first 
grade level made highly signiiicant gaiiiK in Micial status. (See Table 
45.) Apparently !i|>eciat planning wa« tiencticial tci tiurin in their ikoctai 
relurionshifts. ITie pupils at Hfth and si\th grade levels made slight gains, 
tint the gains w ere not snflicienrl\' great to ;Utain srtatistical ^igniticance. 

U!4GRA0l3 curriculum GROUP-FIRST GRADE 

The ungraded curriculum gruup combined features of claster group- 
ing and an ungraded priinarv class, t he Zii children w'lu» w-ere identified 
for participatitm in this pnigram were selected on the ba^s^ of general 
maturit>*. The imention c»f the plan was to give the childa*n highly 
individuali/ed curriculum (»p|Hirtunities uiwaid the view tliac they 
woutd Ih: placed in third grade at the en4t of lUe e.vpcntuciital year« if 
suecess at this grade level seemed indicated. 'I'hc pupils were assigned in 
three groups ^hat the teachers w ho worked w ith them liad« in elfecc^ 
a cluster-group situation. 

TMcfier ivatMtiw^ 

The three teachers w ho worked w ith this plan stated that the cur- 
riculum help and in^^seri ice training lu;lped them in their appreciation 
of the educational needs o( the gifted and gave them ccmlidence in 
working with the gifted. Thc>' stated that tlie pri»grain allowed the 
child to progress at his own rate and tliat at the s;mic time the achieve*^ 
ment of tlie entire group improved. 

The teachers reacted to the problems of large classes and resultant 
time pressure. Perhaps related to the large class w as the expressed need 
for sti»rage space. The problem of relario iships u ith other tea^.^her:; and 
inteq>ret.ition of abilities to parents was also mentioned. 

ConMi/fonf i^olu^hn 

The consultant who w^orked with thi^^ plan reacted ebiefly to the 
problem of class si/e. lleeause of large classes it w as diflicult to plan 
for individuals, 1'he grouping of several gifted children in the class- 
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room incrpa««cii the iittficulry of tiuking pnipcr pnivuaosis and created 
addttiiinal time prcHsurc fur the tearher. 

fffecf on Social RehHon$hip» 
IXitd on M»ci;il rclif timvliips \\ crc not avaihdle for this group. 

fffecf on Acodemlc Acfeieiromenf 

The pupils in tiie ungnuieit curriculiitn group uKiifc htghl>* Mgni6eant 
gains in nrtrhinetic :ind in iN^th \cctions of^he (iisrcs Hcjdittg Ta^t^ in 
cont{virtvin with the pupii> in the controt ^troup. 1 tie te^t results are 
sh«i\\ n in Table 5.^ The mean for word ret^ignition was iK^yond niid» 
third grade level, and tiie mean for paragraph reading was close to mid- 
fourth grade level. On w<ird recognition H\e pupils were lieyond fifth 
grade te\el« while six pupils exceeded eighth grade level im the para-^ 
graph reading section. 

TABLE 55 

The Achievement of Matched ?aln of F^st Gfwie Pufrflt Compared 
in ArifhnneHc and Reoding Ungroded Cvrrfcuhim Mm 
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33.41* 








1.7% 






1.72 


.54 
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..52 








\\.(A7* 








l.M 








.44 




4 .V> 


2.4*. 




2..U 


.52 








11.95* 







PlocefFiefif of Pupj/s 

At the end of the e\|>eriuiental year, five of the pupils in this group 
u*ere assigned to third gradL\ Out of the total griiup of 2Q« the nrachers 
recotn*nended that three he aecclerated. 

Two ol>«;cn*ers« a sehocd ps>*chologist an«l the Ktare eonMdtant, s^udtcil 
the ehildren over a period of time in April to evaluate their rcadine^ 
for acceleration. r\*aluations were liased u|>on eomparistnis with other 
Unit grade pupils in relatitm to size, ccwirdinatinti^ rebtions with others, 
self' Hinfidencc, leadership, general infonnation, x*ocabulary, coniprc^ 

■Arthur I. tluMf op. lii. 
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hetudfHi sml rcaKuning, original ideas and rc:rding skill. Tl» two ob- 
Kr\'crs agreed Independently tlwt I J of the pupils were ready for ac* 
ecteratton. I'hey agreed that decelerattcm for several others sluHitd Ik* 
delated Ux^i^ tif their 9ki/e« All t»f tlie fniptb were placed beyo<ul 
mtd*<^cond grade in reading and at third grade and be>'tind in arithnncttc 
prtHTesses. One added child (non;tcci'lentted)« who was al^ient during 
the ol>9ier%*aticm peHiNi placed at Eleventh grade in reiMiii^ and ac fifth 
grade in arithitietic proccMkeis* In the opinion of the astute consultant this 
pupil alM» was read\ for third grade. 

In another primar>' program in which acceleration was not the 
planned gfial, n» children were accelerated despite the fact that five of 
the group w ere at or he\'ond Kixrh grade level in feadtf^» and seven 
were at or be>'ond fifth grade level in arithmetic processes. It seems^ 
thereffite, th4t acceterari^m docs not fHXur readily deq;>ite evidence in 
its favor« and tliat 9icht»ul {Miticy and hesitation prc\'ent the acceleration 
of s(»ine indi\iduals w ho« from all indications, might siKrceed very well 
in higher grades. 

ACCELERATtON-FIRST GRADE 

The plan for this prcigram of acceleration consisted of an adminis- 
trative arrangement w hereby 23 first grade pupils were accelerated to 
second grade. l 'hc\' were placed in hcterogenetnis class groups wtthtn 
their own schofoK and their teachers worked closely with the curricu- 
lum consultant to provide for the pupils* llie general arrat^ement^ ex- 
cept for the advanced grade placement, was similar to that of enrich- 
tnent in the regular cb$snMim. The pupils accelerated were^ of coursct 
younger than their peers and had had less time in school 

TtcKfter BwlyoHw 

The IH teachers who worked with the accelerated pupils reacted 
favorably co the plan. Individual comments indicated that accdcration 
was not hanrfttl to the pupil and that he benefited from working up to 
capacity. The teachers regarded early Identification and accetennion in 
the first Mrhool years as a gotid pcAicy. They stated that the policy 
hel|H^ them to become aware of the fact that pupils can make great 
prc»gress when teaching is planned in accordance with their necm. A 
number of the teachers devclcvped better understanding of the needs of 
the gifted pupils* 

The learning of new teaching techniques and tiic shafii^ of ideas at 
in-service meetings were helpful. Several teachers expressed apprecia- 
tion for the extra materials which were supplied to them» although 
several also expressed a need for more materials. 

The major problems cited by the teachers involved the lack of time 
for preparation^ the need for smaller classes, and the wide nngfi of 
ability within their groups. These three problems reflect the frustrations 
of teachers who attempted to provide ror individual needs. 
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The ccmHutrant n hti u iirkcd u ith this plan scared that tlie large cbss^ 
handtcappcJ tcacticni in their etr«irrs to provide for tlic inxreferated 
pttfrik The teachers neeifcd in-scrvJre help reK^triling rlie ncecU of these 
pupib. The lack <>f nwteriab and the lack of clerical help o\m were 
ma}or problems. 

fiffecf Oft Soaot RefaHoftAifn 

Soci«mierric te«s \md t>effirc the pnigrani and at the end of the cx* 
perimenta! >'ear Khciwcd iltat the gaim of accelerated pupils in social 
status M'cre highly Ntgniiicant \i hen Ciuiipared to tl)iK»e of the nupib in 
the ctmtrol gr«»up. (Sec Table 4$.) The fact that the accelerated pupib 
ii'ere younger and had been accetcr:ued proved to no problem to 
them in socbl acceptance. Rather^ they proved thenwlvcs extremely 
adequate in their rctationUiips with their peers. 

Effect on Academic Achievement 

The accelerated pupiln made higtil>' Mgntltcant gains over the control 
gnmp fm refits in arithnu^ttc and ri;ultng. I'he results of thote tests are 
Khctwn in Table 55. Dopire the prohlcim nK^niiotied earlier, tlw acceler- 
ated pupils made striking gaia< in the tuo measured areas. 

The entire group of acceleratcil pupiln made mean scores clos»: m 
fourth grade level in u «>rd recognition atid sUghtly beyond lieginning 
fourtii grade level in paragraph rciding. In the word rec<»gnttion test, 
seven pupils ranked atnive middle tounh grade level in word recogni- 
tion and six were atM>ve fifth grade level in paragraph reading. 
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aUSTER GROWING 

Cl^er gniitpings* composed cif several ^fteU pupik assigned to one 
class otherwise heten^eneoas^ were fcintied in se\'eni! school districts 
of intermedbre si/e. I'he piipik were taken from several first grades, 
for e\:imptc« and placed with a reacl.cr who w xs interested in working 
with them. At the (in^t grade level, the classes resembled other first 
grade groups, except f* • the presence c^f a greater numlier of gifted 
pupils tiian might lie fininil b> chance. In Hie (ifrh and sixth grades, 
where gmup tests and cumulative record data were available^ s<mie 
group spread was eliniinarcd throm^h removing pupils who %vere ex- 
tremely slow in teaming or \\ ho had sfiecific Icaniing problems. Class 
size remained the same as for orlier classes in the given district. Om- 
sultant iwtp and in-service ciiucation were provided un the same basis 
as with other participating teachers. 

Teocher E^altmtion 

A thread of similarity was found in the evaluations !nade b\* teachers 
at ail grade levels* T'he values and pn)!)iems were consistent. 

I'he teachers described themselves as better tcacfiers lHX*ause of better 
planning resulting from participation in the stiid\ . Thei- welcomed the 
new curriculum materials which were made available to them and found 
the in-ser\ice nK-etings with other teachers interesting and valuable. 
Several tcaclKrs stated that the gifted pupils \\-<»rked very w ell together 
and that the entire class group was stimulated to do lietter work. The 
teachers fmrnJ thentseives more aware of the gifted child's needs and 
capabiliHes as a result of the year's activities. 

Having to do tcM) nuich with too little was identitied b)- the teachers 
as the root of a number of problems and difficulties. Several teachers 
cited the lack of materials. Others stated that they had no time to do 
the kind of preparaHoti the\ would like to do. The teachers fcmnd tlie 
riyige of abilities within their classes diflicult to manage. In several in- 
stances they expressed a desire for snuiller classes in order to have time 
to meet the needs of the gifted. 

Tiie problems found in clu^r groupings by the state cimsultants 
were essenriaily the same as tlu^ic listed by the teachers. Tlie con&ultants 
mentioned brge class enrollment as an impediment to providing for the 
intellectually gifted. Rebted to class st7.e were the problems involring 
lack of tune for teachers to make necessary preparations and the wide 
ability range in the classes. An additional problem evident to the con* 
sultants w as the lack of materials. 

Effect en Academic Acki6¥mment 

Matched pairs of pupils in the experimental and control groups were 
compared in arithmetic and reading to determine the effects of cluster 
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groupingr on academic achic^-cment. The results of these compsirisons 
are shown in Table 57. Gain? made in arithmetic and in the {Kiragraph 
reading section u( tlie Gates rcadrnK rest * hy pupils in the experimental 
group were signtftcantty greater than thof;e of the pupils in the control 
group. I'he pupils in the experimental group made a mean gain greater 
than that of the control group on the word recc^itton section* The 
difTerence, howe\'er« was not !^atistically stgnidcant. 

PmvtBw of Ofhc^* Oofo 

As shown in Table 19, the fifth and sixth grade pupils in the cluster 
gnmp made highly significant gains in mean achie^^ement. Sodometric 
tests ascd l>efore .md at the end of the experimental program showed a 
slight gain for the fifth and sixth grade pupils who {Hirticipated in the 
cluster group plan«i. The gain was not statistieilly signiticant« however. 
Pupils at the second grade le%*el showed a highly significant gain in social 
relationships (p < AH) (Sec Table 45). I>ata were not available for the 
first grade pupils in this plan. 

TABLE 57 



The Achievement of Atetched Pdlrs of Ftrt f Grodo Pupils Compwed 
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* Bc^ymnl I prf cent ftint. 



PART-TIME INTEREST GROUPS 

The fifth and sixth grade pupils who participated in the inter^t group 
plan canie t<»gerher from several ciassriKrms in rhe same school and in 
one district from two schools. They met for one afternoon each week. 
I'he suhiect niaitcr in the groups was kept flexible and changed in 
accordance with the interests of the pupils* The teachers who worked 
with the grciups were given additional time for preparation. TIte pupils* 

« Arthur I. Gates* op. cit. 
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acdvides included the: pbnntng and preparacicm of re^rch papers^ the 
stndy of current social prolilcms, learning Spanish^ studying the lives 
of coniiKiscn^ and learning the history of mathematics. 

The state consultant worked with the teacher to provide materials 
and curriculum asdstance. Other qualified (N^rsons were brought in 
occa»onally to meet Hith the pupils in dtscusaoiK of sf^cial tofrfcs. 

Tecref^ f vcrfuof 

The tu'o teachers who evaluated this program pointed out that the 
pupils had been gi%xn opportunities that would not have been available 
in the regular program* An incre^ in pupil self-confidence and in 
feelings of worth had been noted. Both teachers thought that thdr 
knowledge of sut){ect areas, appreciation of gifted pupils, and endiu- 
siasm for their particular plan increased during the study. One teacher 
mentioned the need for lai>oratory equipment and space. The other 
mentioned an increased awareness of unique abilities and needs in 
pupils. 

The chief difficulty noted in the conduct of part-time interest groups 
was cotnmunicarion and co-ordination of planning. Both teachers saw 
rhe need for constant work with the pupils* regular teachers in order 
to prevent misunderstandings and to facilitate carry-over of experience 
to the regular classroom. 

ConHiftot^ BfoluaHon 

Prciblenis of communication were $tre«»ed by the consultant as <me 
of the chief factors involved in the success or failure of the part-tin^ 
interest group pn»gram. Constant vigilance and effort are required to 
assure understanding and thus support of the plan* Smce many persons 
are involved— regular teachers administrators, special teachers, and par^ 
ents— the problems of communication are compounded. 

Unless someone k assigned time to work with all perscmnel, the 
specbl teacher faces the task not only of plannhig for the group but 
also of coping with attitudes ranging from skeptic^ to hostility. These 
attitudes de%'elop unless teachers are themselves ckisely involved and 
understand and support the special group activities. 

The need for co-ordinated planning and for the asrignment <rf some- 
one to assist the special teacher relates also to curriculum development. 
Unless responsibility is clearly assigned to someone to assist with cur- 
riculum and liatwn, it is possible that many per^ms will concern them* 
selves with the special group, and the special teacher may find him^lf 
in the uncomfortable predicament of havii^ too many supervisors. 

Review of Ofh&r Data 

On the basis of statistical comparison with gifted pupils in the con- 
trol groups the pupils in the part-time interest grou|» showed no 
significant gains in academic performance. (See Table 19.) 
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Sociometric tests were used in l>oth the r^Iar cbssroom and in the 
special interest groups to dctcmtine the effect of the !^>eciai program 
on the social rdationships iif the pupils. The pupils showed a pattern 
of slight gain in the regular ciassruum and siiglit toss in the special 
groups, hut neither pattern was stgniticattr. 'I Imj socionietric tests re- 
vealed no significant change in sinnal rebtionships either ptKitive or 
nc^tive, in either the regular classroonw or in the special part-tinw 
group. (See Table 45.) 

SATURDAY CLASS 

The Saturday class evolved from preliminary but detailed phns which 
had been developed by staff menilicrs of the office of the Stanislaus 
Count)- Su{>crintendent of Scliools. These persons had visualized the 
Saturday cbss as a means for enriching the education of rural pupib 
and had formulated plans f*>r a research program based upon the Satui^ 
day interest group idea. 

The general framework uhtch they had developed was utilaed by 
the State Study staff in establishing the structure for the Saturday class 
groups. A number of developments, of course, came from the actual 
planning of and participation in the program. 

The plans for the Saturday class were initiated through a sun^y of 
pupil interests. Approximately one-third of the class group indicated 
well-defined subiect intercsts.'Thc staff compiled a list from the pupils' 
expressed preferences, submitted it to the other pupils, and asked for 
two choices. As an outcome of this survey, small groups were estab- 
lished in arc creative writing, and literature, physical sciences, mathe- 
matics, Spanish and German. ... . . 

Parents were c»#ntactcd regaciling their children's participation m the 
program. This b important for any program but especially so in rim 
instance because of transportation problems. Kven if this had not been 
necessary, p;-.rticipation in such a program creates a certain amount of 
inconvenience for the family adults. Only one parent of riiosc contacted 
declined to participate. The reason given was the possibility of employ- 
mcnt for herself in the near future. 

The tH'o-and-onfr<half hour sesarni of the Saturday class, scheduled 
from 9 to 11:30, was divided into two periods. Each child participated 
in two of the subjects listed during the morning, with an intervening 
play period. 

The consultants who worked with the pupils came from varied en- 
vironments. Three of the six were high school teachers, two were con- 
Milrants in the office of the county superintendent of schoob, and one 
was a layman with a lifetime background of foreign langu^. They 
were a.*isi'sted in many ways by the state staff consultants ftnd by pet^ 
sonnel from the office of the county superintendent of schools. 

Cbntent for the Saturday classes was such that the pupils, parents, and 
consultants were encouraged to range far afield in the use of content 
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and mtiterials. The hnguagc cntmtltant.i, for example^ spent time at the 
Monterey Amy Language School sruifytng the iiiethocte empfoyed in 
the arm\' program. Purcnrs niuile n|K'C!:i! trips tti t;ike piifnls to such deni- 
onHtmtions ns one given by the higit school Science CKiIk Ccinsultants 
and pupils took trips to ni»nv places, among thctn tlie Snn Franci%*o 
Planetarium; utilized high schfml fiihoratories; and developed science 
materials for themselves such as a mea*ur>' iiaronieter. The consultants 
used many special fiin^ tape recordings, and phonograph r^rds in 
their activities. The program consumed much time in planning and prep- 
aration not represented In* the nctual class attendance and involved some 
unique expenditures of time and money not reHccted elsewhere. 

The evaluations of the coasultants for this program were developed 
in two ways U'cause of the diversit>- of subjects taught. One type was 
subfccrive evaluaticm by the consultants of the pmgram and their phase 
of it; the other was the evaluation of pupil progress through exatnina- 
tioas which the consultants constructed and administered. Examinations 
wf re used in science, mathenuitics, and foreign languages. Pupils' prog- 
ress in art and creative writing was demonstrated through the products 
themselves. 

The consultants spoke of the "personal lift** and self-improvement 
which they derived from the program. They sealed a great increase in 
pupil knowledge as a result of participattc^n and stated that their own 
teaching skill had improved. 

The problems were related chiefly to rime. The constilrants recom- 
mended that the class meet during the n eck so that the>' and the pupils 
would not have a six-day work week. The Saturday meetings caused 
them to mm in-^rvice meetings on ^veral cKrcasions. Two stated that 
class meetings oftener than once weekly would he beneficial 

The examinations used in the several subject areas revealed that nutch 
growth had occurr^ during the 4R hours of instruction. I'he conversa- 
tional vocabulary in German was found to range from 440 to 492 words 
and phrases. In Spanish the conversational vcnrabulary ranged from 557 
to 769 words. The evalaitions in both subjects were based upon actual 
cHnint of verbal responses to a list of questions. 

In mathematics and science, pupils wc»rked with algebraic concepts 
and general science content commonly found at the high school level. 
I^rnings were extended lK;\'ond the usual omtent of these c«>urses to 
include other numt>er bases and indef^endent experimentation. (>n the 
final mathematics examination* the 12 pupils macle scores ranging from 
16 to 50 out of a possible 5H. The mean score was !^S^ with approximately 
t%vo-thirds of the uital scores within/? points of the mean. Out of a pos- 
sible 45 points in science, the range cuf correct responses was 30 to 39, 
with a mean of 35, and two-thirds of the scores within 3 points of the 
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nicaiu These siCdres Jctmmstmred a high level of performance in the tvco 
subjects. 

State Comuttanf EvaluaHon 

The ^axc consultant rc|K)rted that many of the pupil participants had 
developed new and wIuiIcmmdc selfHrontidencc, increased interest in 
Icamindf, and an attitude tif incprirx , Working with others of like ability 
had added to their tolerance and sclf*undenitanding. Many of die pupik 
had experienced much satisfaction and made great siKrial gains through 
parttctptinng in the planned recreation program. 

l*hc en|o\'nient of learning in many coses carried ever to the regular 
classroouu according to rtpcfrrs of teachers. The children in the regubr 
classes si*emed to have no resentment c»f the pupils who had Saturday 
class expi riences. The regular classitHim teachers \% ho had been oriented 
to the srud>* worked closely with the consultants and to some extent 
utiii/ed the Saturdav' learnings in their clai^rooms. 

*l1ic major problem reptirted to the state consultant was the sched- 
uling of the class on Saturdays. I'he participants, iMitli child and adult, 
indicated that tho\' w ould like to have the classes held during the regular 
school day. 

The chief problem cncotmtered b\' the state consultant was the need 
for constant in-service elTort uith t\oth the consultant group and the 
regular classroom teachers in order tn ensure liaison and proper educa- 
tional pn^cedures. The time spent here and in the acquisition of materials 
or arranging for physical facilities was great. 

Affenrfonca 

One of the tests of a successful voluntary program is attendance. 
When pupils are not reipiired to participate in a program and c^uld 
dntp out at my time* a high attendance ratio serves to indic*ate that the 
progrom is interesting and worth while. The consultants, iherefore« u ere 
asked to keep a conttnucMts rec(»rd of pupil attendance and to note rca- 
Siins for any al)sences. 

Out of 92k possible indix idual atisencc units, 44 absences were re- 
corded. This represents 4.7 per cent of the total. Illness accounted for 
M of the 44 absences, with onh' 1.2 per cent for other reasons such as 
l)eing out of town, transportation difficulties^ ccmfltcting activities, or, 
in one case« visitors. In other words, exclusive of illness, the attendance 
for Saturday class groups was 9H.H per cent. 

R^iew of Of fier Dcrf o 

l*he acadetnic achievement of the Saturday class participants was 
evaluated on the basis of average gain on the six tests of the STEP 
Ihittery.'* In c(»tnparisrm with a control group, they made a highly signifi- 
cant gain in academic achievement. (See Table 19.) 

'^Sequentiai Tvit& f Jucatitiml Pfogftsi, 1956'S8. Princrtott, Ni»w Jvney: Co cipt'mtlve Test 
Div[ik>n» EiSucatMMiiil lesiing Srrvicc. 
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To a^ss the effects of Saturday class participation within die total 
school life of the pupiU sociometric were comlucted in the r^utar 
classroom. From the data gathered before and after the experiniratal 
year« it was found that the Saturday class pupils made a ^nificant gain 
in sodat status. (See Table 454) From the standpoint of social recogni- 
tion and acceptance^ it must be concluded that the Saturday class attoid* 
ance had been beneficial to die parttci|^ts. 

SPECIAL OASS-RFTH AND SIXTH GRADES 

The special class co!^«d of 32 gift^ pupils who were brou^t to- 
gether from three ne^hborhood schoob. like any other elementary 
school group, they were together durii^ tt^ entire school day for all 
school acdvitie& 

The clas work w^ organized in three ways: (1) small groups were 
formed on the basis of academic interests and ability; (2) the total class 
worked together in regular subjects such as social studies and on sp^aX 
topkrs such as the study of great ardscs or die development of language; 
and (3) individuals pursued distinct, loi^-range research interests. 

The fiexilnlity of organizadon meant that the pupils were free to go 
as far they wished with a given tc^ic of intere^ They prepared 
res^rch reports, therefore^ on such diverse subjects as the hiKory of 
rime, the vocahubry of geometry, the hirtory of calmdars, the or^n 
of measures, and the lives of great men from Euclid fx> Eimtein. &nall 

?rroup activities led to other q»ecial studies. For example, two girls 
ormed a chmiistry dub, kept detai^d records of their research and 
experimmts, and li^ed their self-sel^ted homework f^gnments. A boy 
and a gtri did a re^rch report on rabbits, cmnplete with 1 detail^ 
descriptkm of thdr life cycle and haUtat, a diary of six ralibits, and 
photographic Uhi^tions of thdr growth and devekipment. 

Many of the individual research activities grew out of total group 
wodc on such subjects as the development of law and the historical 
development of dmiocracy. The study of early cultures led to a study 
of L^dn, Greek, and French, and the interrelationshi|» of th^ Ian* 
guages and English. 

Both group and individual acdvides were carefully schedul&.i The 
pupils worked closely with the teacher on their plans and established 
weeldy sch^ules for home study and research. Classroom acdvitie were 
planned mth individuals and ^all groups to ensure c^timum tse of 
research materials, viewing centers, and science equipment. 

Ttoe^ EvoluoHofl 

The tocher of the group thought that she had profited greatly fi «n 
the experience in her strength and skill as a teacher and in knowledge of 
subject matter. Her appreciadon of gifted pupils had increased markedly 
as had her enthusiasm for the special class approach to teaching gifti d 
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piipik She nttde the fotlowing statements about the values of the pro- 
gram both to her pupils and herself: 

The whote class plan has been a successful way of chaltei^rtng gifted diit-* 
dien academically and gukitfv their growHi socialb^. Their satisfied^ emhusi- 
astfe manner is reflected in their behavior and jtrowth. I have Im^ imdllectually 
sdnmlated throughmtc the year. I hafe also fek gratiSed by die appreciaticm 
the childrm have diown for the o{^xirtunky to partfeiptfB in the program. I 
have ab> teamed to an»ectatc die great sc€$pe of abtlUea possessed by indi- 
vidual childcen— as onicM»d to isolated alnUties. 

The teadier eked class ^e and time pressure as pwtng the two major 
problems. She needed rime for extra activities resulting from her partici- 
pttion in riie pn^yram and for intcrpretarion of the prc^ram to educa- 
tors and comm-jnity members. A smaller class would have provided 
opportunity for consent e\'aluation t>f pupil growth and for individual 
work with pupils. 

CwmhaM Evof oof ton 

The consultant cmi^dered the work load of the q>ecial class teacher 
unrealktic. Teaching 32 gifted children meant that the teadier was ccm^ 
fronted with 32 pupils who had highly di%*erse and specialized interests* 
needs, and abilities. Meering their needs required that the teacher and 
available consultants constantly search inic and supply varied materials 
for them. The rime pressure for preparation^ even with more than die 
imial amount of consultant help, was extxssive. 

Despite the unreali^c work load« the class was highly successful, ac- 
cofding to the consultant. The pupils enioyed their acriviries and each 
other. The teacher presented opportunitiiss for learning so successfoUy 
that riie pupils were able to work far beyond the usual curriculum in 
scc^ and depth. 

R&fhw of Of fter Oofo 

The special class made a highly signiiic&nt gain m academic achieve- 
mentt far beyond that attained by the gifted in ths control group widi 
whom they were matched (Table 19). In this area, the program was 
decidedly benefidaL The gains made by this particiilar group were the 
most striking of any at the fifth and sixth grade level 

Only limited data on social relationships were available for this group. 
These are reported hi Table 45. The findings are incooclpsive, sug- 
gesdf^ that the pri^jram had tittle eiTect on the sodal relttionships of 
dw ptmik. WMle the program produced no marked positive diai^ 
accofduig to the limited findings, neither did it have negative affects. 
Reports by the principal, parents, and teacher suggest that many pnpUs 
benefited in their relations with others. The opportunity for association 
with others of high ability led to realistic self-evaluation and respect for 
others. 
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JUr«OR HIGH SCHOOL ACCaBlATION 

The )uiuor h^h schciol accelcrartcm plan included a group of 25 pupilit 
who were in the ninth grade during rlic evpcritnenral ycnr. They were 
a segment of a larger group of HO who had lurticipated in the sichool 
disrrict^s acceleration plan since they completed the sixth grade* 

The plan involved the study of subjects contained within the regular 
funior high school currknilum during a two-year period rarher than the 
custoniai>' three years. The procedure was essentially a curriculum 
acceleration plan thmugh the €»rgant/atfon of sununer school into the 
total school pattern^ and did not allow for the 'Skipping** of any sub- 
iects. "Time compres^on** is regarded as a tictter tcmi for the program 
than "acceleration,^^ although a year's time was saved during the three* 
year ^^sl 

The state ext>erimental group of 25 was |xirt of a total group of 50 
attending one junior high school The 50 pupils had been selected cm 
a somewhat different basis than those within the State Study. Of the 
total numlicr, eight had IQs l>elow 130 ^nd ranging down to 113 on 
the Stanfnrd-RinetJ Nf>t all of the pupils had l»een given individual 
tests. While all of the pupils who were within the state experimental 
group had IQ s at 1 30 or beyond« it is important to think of tli^ within 
the context of the total group. When teachers are asked to evaluate a 
plan, they naturally think of the total plan as it operates within their 
school. I>ifrerentiation of one gri>up from another witliin a plan is diffi- 
culty yet there are differences. One example that is an important basis 
for evaluation is the matter of grades. The eight pupils with IQ*s below 
130 received 16 Cs, or 2 per ^udent. The 42 pupils with IQ's above 
130 received a total of 37 Cs, or less than 1 C per student. Yet the 
practical tendency would be to evaluate the "gifted'' on the basis of 
the total 53 C grades. This is pointed out merely to provide a frame 
of reference for tiie materials that follow*. 

TMeftar Eva/if0ffon 

The teachers stated that the curriculum acceleration plan provided 
challenge and motivation to able pupils. Just tw*o said that they w*ere 
learning to appreciate gifted pupils. Since the teachers had l»een involved 
in the plan for several years, this expression by only t^vo out of the 
15 teachers is to be expected. The 'ieaming to appreciate*' stage ha«.< 
been pas^d by many. 

The teachers recommended that the pupils' backgrounds be carefully 
evaluated prior to entr\' into the program and that pupils be chosen 
in the seventh grade rather than in die sixth grade. Several stated that 
the clas^ were too large and that the program had greatly increased 

• fiiliii WoiMliiiff. '^A RrMt on ^ PItdt'AoEelmtliMi Ptofiram Comlucteil at llotaco Mftm And 
WilMii luaiof Hk^ Schoclt by the Saa Dk» Otf ScfaooK Decerabflrt ISSS** Cmimeon^aplwd}. 
« SkkL, pp^ IS»I9. 
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their v-ork ifiaii. Three evpre«$ed the belief thdi the curricutum should 
be ^^elcratcJ and not the pupiK 

Ccmiu/fonf EYotyofion 

The ccifiHuitant reacted to the pniltleim of cooitimnicatttm md home- 
work* The tn%oh'etnent of many tcjchers in ttie prognint iiiutriptied the 
need for comtant conHiiuntc;irion regarding plans for individuak The 
advanced curriculum work in which ^\\& pupils were involved created 
prot>lenis relative to balance of activities and excessive homework for 
some pupils. 

Rwhw of Ofher Oirfo 

The pupils in the junior high school acceleration program hnd a 
combined program of sumna*r scIukiI and regular sc4kmi| classes. Tliey 
were assigned to t5 dtlTercnt teachers in a wide variety of subjects, 
with no sfKcial emphasis on given subjects. Therefore^ their academic 
achieveuK'nt was cx aluated on the basis of mean achie%*emcnt ratlKr 
than in subject aa^as. 

The accelerated ptipils u ho w ere assigned to the state expeiiniental 
group had a nie;in IQ of 15.^4. Only four out of the 25 had IQ*s of 
less than 14K. 'i'hesc ranged from !.^0-139. When these pupils were 
matched with the pupils in tlic c«>ntrol gnmp, it was p<isstbie to match 
only H of the 25 because of tlic high IQ level within tlie total experi- 
mental group. The gntup results re|iorted for this plan, therefore, are 
on a smaller and less rcpresetitative number than for titc other plan. 

No »gntticant ditTerences in achievement were found betw*een the 
matciied c.vpcrintental and control groups. This should be evaluated in 
relation to the necessarily small group and in relation to control con- 
tamination. The members of the State Study staff were given outlines 
for advanced courses in matliematics and science, for example, in which 
the pupils in the coni'rol group uere imoived. This means, in effect, 
that the pupils in lioth the ex{>erimencal and the control groups were 
participants in specbl pn^raiiis, 

SPECIAL CUSSES-EIGHTH GRADE 

Special classes in mat^a-matics, fjiglisli, and social studies were esiali* 
lished by a city school dtstriet. I hts block of courses was planned by 
the schcH^I district |H:r&'innel so titat the pupils would be together for 
a large segment f^f the day and so that staff assignments would be 
facilitated, llie pupils were selected by district personnel on the basns 
of interest and ccmtpetcncy in tlK ttiree subjects. The elates were 
composed entirely of gifted pupils. 

Teachers who worked with the special classes were given an extra 
period during the scIuk>I day for preparation. School district consultants 
gave extra time and assistance to the special teachers. 
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IMIClwr CrOfMCUfOn 

The %ven teachers who worked with the spedal classes fomul die 
e^rtm prepardtkm time attottcd to rhcm mA the extra iimteriats which 
u-ere supplied of great benetit* 1 hey appreciated the opportitiuty to 
Ht>rk uirh and ptan for gifted pupils and found that they teamed a 
great deal tlmi^lves in utilizing an advanced curriculum. The duuru^ 

ideas with other reactors was helpful to thcnu 

The nraiority of teachers reacted agaims the baas for selectifv die 
inipik According ro thenn puptb dwuld be signed to sfKcial classes 
sirf>}ect by subfect, in order to insure ccmipletc interest and background* 

Gradbs 

The grades given by tt^ teachers in the special classes are another 
index of the pupil performance. On a five-point scale, with ^ = 4« 
B = 9, C = 2, /) =s I, and F = 0« the pupils made better than a B 
aver^ for both semesters. Table 58 diows the combined averages in 
the three special class subjects for both semesters. 



TABLE SB 

CMnbtned Grade-point Avero^ for Two SemeHers 
tn Speckii Ckmai— Bghlh Ofodo 
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3.20 




1.60 


i.S9 


3.21 



Coniuftanf CvofiM^fon 

The special cbss plan had been operative within the school dtoict 
for some yean and was well accepted by the dbtrict personnel The 
use of blocks of three subjects made it difficuk to have the flexibility 
required to meet the other interests of pupik Tte wide tmise ol 
abilities and interests within the gifted group made it necessary for the 
teachers to devote much extra timt to planning and prefraratiim. The 
extra period allocated for teacher prefmration and extra materials were 
Iwlpful here. 

The groumng of pupils and alignment of a corps of teachers to them 
meant that m-service contacts could be made on a more prvxical and 
more economical basis than if the pupils had been assigned throughout 
the school. The teachers were more inclined to plan a curricultim that 
was realistic for the pupils than they would have been had the pupils 
been assigned to regular classtooms. 
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As shown in Table 19. the eighth grade pupils in ^lecisl Glioses n^de 
signiticdnc ^ins in niean Achieventent over the gifted pttpils in the 
cuntrul group. Tlie difTervnce was signiHcant licycmd thue 5 per cent 

COMMUhSTY SPONSOR PROGRAM 

TI^ communicy spons^ir progranv in which an adult well qi^ified 
in a given subject maintained regular contacts with an eighth graite 
{nipil who had simitar interests, has had a kmg history, AU the gre^ 
t^hers in early educatiimal history employed this n^hod, which k 
essentially of^ of tndividualb^d pupil-teacher imeracticm. Some of these 
teachers 'met Mith individuals or small groups to carry on discourses 
on topks of mutual interest. Others relied on corresfKmdmce to answer 
in great detail the periodic quesftimis of young people intere^ed in their 
particular fields. The common essence, whether through f^rsonal con* 
tact or correspondence* was regular contact with ccmtent stmctured 
specifically to meet tlw learning interests of the pupil. 

The community spcimuir plan is one which is particularly suited to 
meet the needs of gifted pupils with well-defined ^»ectal interests at 
junior and senior h^h school levels. When pupils hd%*e spent several 
years of study in a subject or have chosen a 6cld even tentatively^ for 
their life work« it is inspiring to them to meet with an adult who b a 
success and an authority in tht given field of interest. Through contact 
with the conmiunity authori^« they are able to explore areas of learning 
which would be closed to them otherwise and to use facilities unavail* 
abk in the schools. 

The approach utilized in the State Study involved personal contact 
and a variety of other approacltcs, includit^ the use (»f ham radio and 
tape rerardings. No regulations regarding type of contact were estab- 
lished; sponsors were encouraged to make regular contacts and to utilize 
the types of contacts that were the most productive for them. 

A gofrixoftofi of Hm hof^am 

The developn^t of the community sponsor program involved com* 
muntty effort and was planned and co-ordinated by the l^te Study 
staff.^ It involved the preparation of lists of carefully selected sponsors^ 
communication with the potential sponsors to detenninc their interest 
in participaticHi, and interviews to determine suitability of a ^nsor 
for a particular pupil. It also involved tlie identification of gifted eighdi 
grade pupils, a (^termination of areas of special interest, and determma- 
tion of interest in paniw^iiation; and making contacts, both group and 

•Th0 fteff fMeftneb cMtulum ma ghm ttpedaOf ftlnsble help hf Mki. Qmdm Ooode of 
n Cftlon. tacwhn of the State SttNlf 4dvjMty eMomiftcr. wba atmipd tha MftiolMtiott el 
local M&ben ol tha Amarkaa Awnriatfam cf UnlvefftllT Wemaa to tha talactKm of MnKw 
MHjMttn. AiajtlaMi wit abo tdmm mtrnhm at tha Ki»Mhk and Uooa Onhh hr hicu Mhaol 



wit abo gimsi hf mtrnhm at tha Kmauhk and Uooa Onhh hr hicu fchaol 

and maiky othaia* 
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k^vidual, with ddutt and child (»irtict{Mnt!i to ensure success in working 
together. The contacts ranged from indivtdttdl adult-child imemeu*s 
dmt c<»nniuntcatifm9i ua Uuw to write interesting letters^ to n^etii^ 
with the adults to study and aadyaee the characteristics and needs of 
their gifted pnpXk. 

Finally* the preparatory pltasc involved letters of explanation to the 
principals and teachers of the participating pupils m that they would 
know of the program^ the pirticul.^'^ of tte prfigram as it was (rfanned 
for tt^r pupife, and plans fn * co*orc:in:itfnn of efforts. Personal contacts 
were made pcrkidically by t^ie State Study aaflf menrfiens with regular 
teaclKts and with parents to en';uf<- pro >cr c<immunication. 

Stiicffen of ^mifWf 

The community spomors were carefully Mrlected from previoi^y 
prepared li«s* Tlw>' chosen on tl. • basis of identity of interest 
with thtise of a potential pupil, on the h^si% of rccomniendations of 
comnninity adult^ and on the basis of interviews with both State Study 
staff nicint)ers. Thorough fanuiiarity with the subject of interest was 
an important requirement. 

The caliber of the sponsiirs is partly reflected in their academic train- 
ing. Of 18 perscHis w ho filled out personal data sheens, eight had earned 
the IHtD. degree, five the Master of Arts degree. The remain* 
ing five persom in addition to academic work had taken special trainii^ 
pertinent to their applied vocational or avocational fields. The high ratio 
of pemms with advaiwed and specbliaed training who were willing to 
serve as sponsors for gifted pupils in this rural area holds hopeful inipli* 
cations for extending the educational experiences of the gifted in all 
parts of Csiifomta* 

Further evidence of tl^ rich backgrounds of the spcmsors is •terived 
from their data sheets. Notatkms mch as "cum laude graduate,** '"Sigma 
Xi/* 'tcliow of the China Foundation for Promotion of Education and 
Cblture,** ''Phi Beta Kappa Alumni Schotar^p,** ''National Science 
Foundation Fellow,^ ^graduated with honorsi** ''took private classes 
under famous artists,** "Upfohn R^arch Felbwship/* "author of sev^ 
eral books," "Alfred P. Sban Foundation Felkiwship;* "received Prince- 
ton Bicentennial medal,*' and "listed in \Vho*s VVho in America** attest 
to the quality of adults who thenttseWes are scholars and are interested 
in the jcarionat welfare of gifted individuals. 

The data concerning academic training and scholarship are given to 
emphasisu: the kinds of competencies imfiortant in tlie sponsor. Scho* 
lasric attainment is not coterminous with success in teachiog gifted 
chiklren in and of itself, of course; other qualities and attitudes are 
important. NV ertheless, thorough knowledge of a subiect is a fi^xssary 
lequirement for au*areness of its UMrhing pos!abtlitie& 
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\re subjects studi<^ were determined by the pupils' interests* Typi- 
cally the pupils went iat afield in their exploration of topics related to 
their subfects. One pupil h ho chi^^ Latin read extensa^xiy on Rtrnmn 
culture. Another who expressed an initial interest in geolom^ abo ex^ 
pkircd entomology and clietiitstry* Three pupils who worked with the 
same s|Hinsor in sAudyit^ botany and general ^ience were given new 
awareness of the interrebtedness of knowlec^ 

Tl^ areas of mathematics and science were elected by 19 of the 26 
puptbi^ Of the remaining seven pupits^ one girl cirase ardutecture and 
another paintingi two girls ciio% l^rin and French; one boy selected 
the field of athkttc training; two pupils decided tm speech and history. 
In ahflNDSt all cases, the records show that the learnings were wide in 
scope. 

It L Cibvious that the content of c^rh pupiFs learning experience 
cannot be detailed here. Some of the essence may be nMed from an 
examinatiim of the following extracts taken from various documents. 
In sonic cases the materials reveal the scope of the learnings to which 
the pupils liad access; in otiiers the many valuable peiwnal contacts 
which th^y had are apparent. 

From a sponsor*s letter to the curriculum consultant: 

Sncc titc t»cginning of Dtieefiiber Y» and I have nun every Saniniay 
aftmHMiit for m hour and a half minimum of Fitneh* She b a very apr pupil 
and ccmtplcrtely ataxed white she is uorkiitg with me. We ha\*e much in 
c-tmrnum and wc iind ourselves lioth parttoitarly intercticod in how wrrds came 
tf» tie crh(»$en to expms certatn ideas, ^e is fasctnateti by such phcmuii^* ami 
I explcik twr inrereiif to the nia\utium. We have also found it natural to rcbte 
language pnigrevs to vartmis changes in civilizatiikn and tecbiu]J<»gy. Seems odd, 
quire uncommon tii the routine teachk^ of a language, tw oh so natural in 
its occurrence! %Ve are lioth delighted. 

From a spi^nsor's letter of response to one from his pupil: 

Fint. a ctmmu^nt nn yvur tetter of November 14- It was excellent and accu- 
rate. Your proverb ta-conM an ctymologtcal exercise if you study the deriva- 
tion of the words: 

meta*: Iseyimd-morphnsis: change pnno-*: iinit«-zooic: life 
tgncnux: pcrtaiiit'ig to fire bryo-: moss-phyte: plant 

This Itrings up a lirtte additional knowledge of words* I threw in Colec^ra. 
Lepid^)tera. and IMprera (which are orders of intecM) because I wanted you 
to see ttw rebtiondtips in their names. You might have noticed that each name 
ended in -^itera, which means wings; thenfore tltc«e insects have licen classified 
into orders cm tlH^ liasts of rhe kinds of wbigs they have, lliose with leathery 
(cuieti) wmgs arc beetles; timse with two (di) uinfts ate flm; those with 
membranous (hymeno*) wings arc ants (which have Mieh wings in their sexu^ 
or flymg stage) or be^ and those with scaly (kptdo*) wiiigs are butterffies. 
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Some other orders of insects: 



OnhftpterA 
lM»ptcra 



foideci wings 
stra^dtt winjes 
retncd wii^ 
equal u-ings 
half wif^cs 



bee wff^ 
tcntiitcs 



Ifcmiptcm 
Honiopnrra 



whok wings 
hiiiiy wings 



true bt^ 
^ids 



The moncmtkts almost went wrong when they named the fieas Sphonoap* 
ten. Siphon means a tube and it applies to the mouthparts, nut the wfaigs* You 
rcnMrmher "afwrnus" means iiithout wings. So. Siphonai^era are wingless 
insects with a tut^e-I^ice scnncthtng which we )vat have to remendier bdongs 
to the mouth. 

From .1 sponsor's letter to the curriculuin cotuultantr 

I have enisicrcd the help of two other men. One is Mr. A — . who has gone 
with nic tt» vivtr j — ^ and his family. Mr. A.^ has a great deal of technical 
skill, having had se\'crat years in rnlio in tlie Air Force and several shears in 
repair u-ork as a cfi*ilian. . . . 

The oihet nun » Mr. B who has kindly offered his amateur radio 

station and hk ttnie« to l»e uM-d asi a means iA conversing witb J~ on the 
40 meter band fn^n my station. » • . 

I ntfght point out that short wave radk> is going to prove very eifecti\'e in 

reaching iMtlnted gifted students like J all over the United States. We will 

be able to iiold our meetings for as long as we wish and as often. There are no 
tiUl charges on short wave radio or time*consuming «rxpensive autxunobile 
trips . . . 

From a pupil's letter to ha sponsor: 

Lm Saturday, the (kh, f got VP5KM, a ham in Jamaica, on If meters* and 
on the 7th« YNIJR* Nicaragua. 

After our QSO ended t went to WAdAGK, and saw his rig. He has an 
SK-V9 and a Gkibe Oiicf 90 with a Heath kit y.F.O. He is plamiing to buiM 
the transmitter I am buitding, for a standby r^ . • . 

1 have nufitered 2M lemons of the ctKle records. I Itave also read through 
page 46 in the handbook. 

From a spon^r's letter to his pupil: 

Ax the V^cicattunal Guidance chairman of the Kiwanis Qub, I have been very 
pWa«ed that the Ri»ard of IMrectors of our club allowed me to include In my 
tnidget for this year the Vacuum Tulie Volt Master kit which you are now 
in the pn»ccs$ of as^ihling. I1>e Kiwanis Qub has always been interested in 
vital youth activities and have been interested in ycnir work in connection with 
the &atc llcpartmL-nt of F<ducation. • . • 

W'clU how does it feet to have passed your Kovice Amateur license test? 
I «lid not need to ask, for I know. When I passed my novice test I felt like I 
was walking on doud nine! You have now established your first official recc^* 
nition with the Federal Cbnununications Commission as having olitained the 
required quatificatiuns necessary to enjoy the privily of certain types uf radio 
coumiunication. This step is iust as important as the equipment you have builr« 
for without it you wotdd not be able to intelligently operate it. You could 
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cimtparc >'<iur ticeim to t>ecifnimg a cirimi of the United &ateii« in a way« 
One must tint team the lau^ and h<m* democracy functions. It the san^ 
with the great fraternity cif radio hants » » . 

From a kig hcink of spdOMir in iK^tstny and general sctctux: 

Alt thrtfc >iHingKteni cm field rrip to Salt Sffringji Valley. t>r. and 

t>r. C of the ftmicir Cf»Iiege iomcd. Picked kick up fnmt i^hcxd about 11:30- 

It:4$ ajih Left J.C. ahrut ttiMrti-nMmed about 6 -delivered kuh to their 
hotms. Highly succes^iful trit^kicb will niakc a rept^rt of the trip next Satur^ 
d4y • • • ).C. histnictnr:; vvcre impre^ed by the bi^ratucal knoulec^ the 
yiHingvters di^f^yeii. I was proud uf them. ()n May 2nd each of the diree 
yuimgsters have received $0 (fift>'!) hours of instructkm. 

Sverfimf ion by Sponsor f 

Tte sponsors were cncoiimged to evaluate thdr pupib by several 
mearo. The!^ included formal examinations, written summari^ of work 
covered and opinions rc{;arding the qualky of work, and tape-recorded 
interview*^ Most of them resbted the format examinations l>ecaiKe» as 
they pointed out, the content w hich they had covered extended into 
many suhjcct fields. A few courses, however, could be evaluated in 
this way. 

Of the 26 pupils who paiticipated in the program, 25 hi>d highly 
successful extKnences. Only one failed to maintain inrrrest in her chosen 
subject, according to her sponsor. The program, therefore, on the basis 
of proportion of succe^ muft be judged effective. 

The foUoMiiig results cited by sponsors were derived from formal 
examinations: 

1. Student A did very well on a chemiiftry r^uiz at the college freshimn level. 
If the experiment is successful to the extent diat other states will make a 
similar effort to take care of their gtfted children, I will feel that my time has 
been far from wasted but has indeed been an^ly rewarded. 

2. Smdent B successfully eonqpleted die eqoivalenc of one tsmester of high school 
Latin. 

!• &udent C completed an algebra course and made an A grade c.i th? college 
algebra ^nat esamtnatimi which he took with the cnlli^ class. He also com- 
pleted a University of California corrcsp<»Rd«^ce course in high school geome- 
try with a grade of A. (This pupii is adiletic, popular with his p^rs, flays 
five instruments wclK ccmiposes music, is generally m excellent sttuktit, and is 
highly interested hi science.) 

4. Studon D scored 99 points out of a possible 100 correct on a standardfased 
French test covering the first ten lessims in Nouvffm Caun Pt^ique. 

The following comments came from letters and taped mterviews: 

1 diink he fs a very smm boy. He reads a lot and he diinks a lot. I think 
he is going to be a ver)* good scientist if he has the opportunity to do so. . . • 

Yes, he aoc only read the books you assigned to him, but went to the library 
and read for himself. He is really well motivated. He reads really good books, 
and by reading those boota h*^ intenat in sdetiee has increased • • • 
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They are exeettenr« eager to Icam, pleasant to work with, very alive. Wc 
have gncNl dtsctpltne, bitt they arc healthy ycMmgstcn. They kid a kit and 
pby artKind* They are ncniml, real y€ningi(ter&. They have fine mtcUtgence, bite 

are real chikircn. lliey have tmny taWnrs, T hakes cnokies, htid talent in 

pbying the piano, 'llicse children arc well rnunded* wimdcrfut . • . There 
were no ahsentces at alt. All «f theiii were eager to lie in the cbss ami cm iield 
trips all the tintc. No e«iaxtng. CJrcat motivatkm* The>' M their own pace and 
met regularly Qvvry two weeks». 

Even ^f:cr 3) year» ol public school teaching all the way frmn the second 
grade to the twelfth, I am frankly sufi^rimi at what an accckratcd student 
wt(h a little etic<»uragenttrnt and dtrecti<m can do, I have <me thirteen-year-old 
eighth-grader m ho can do format proof?! in gcomeir)% In tnore than 25 years 
of teaching gconu-rry to tenth, eleventh* and even twelfth graders, I have 
encountered nian>' who could not, or did not, try hard enot^ to n^stcr 
formal proofii* 

This i% the end of the ''quarter term."" it sseenis that a lot of progress has been 
nittdw— the yiHingMi r!» are i^tilt as eager as ever to team— the parents seem satis- 
fied« I myself am quite happ>'. 

True, it takes a lot of my spare time (25 per cent of my week-end time) 
hut it iiccnts w<inh the effort^hetping build the future of the cream of the 
cn>p of the coming generatitm sieems more important to me tlian working at 
home (painting the kitchen!; or on my farm (pruning grapes, spraying trees, 
and running a tractor). 

The spottsors mentioned other kinds of values in the taped interviews. 
They pointed out that the program has infinite values for vocational 
guidance. They stated that their own appreciation of gifted children 
and an understanding of the r&iourcefulness and intelligence they possess 
had come from the experience. They estimated the chain of contacts 
ynth adults and interested youth had been beneficial to the pupils and 
that an understanding of the incerrelatcdness of knowledge had resulted. 

Cwmiltant Efatuafhn 

The curriculum consultant observed many values in ttie program. The 
pupils had developed confidence, had learned to follow through with 
projects, and had iiad an opportunity to get into interesting subjects. 
Their appreciation of the importance of a college education had growiu 
Several pupils had made decided improvatients in such areas as spelling 
and English usage through the influence of their sponsors. The parents 
reported to the consultant that the a^ociation of their children with 
adults who respect learning had sen*ed to engender similar attitudes in 
the children. 

Problems that arose were resolved on an individual ba«s. There are 
a number uf potential problems, however, such as imrcalisric choices of 
interest, lack of background, the need for meeting changing interests, 
the necessity for balanced weekly schedules for pupils and adequate 
communication among those involved. 
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I 

kwtwf of Of Iter tMa 

As shown in Table 19^ the pupUs in this program made highly agnifi* 
cant gains in mean achie^enient. Despite the fact that a number of them 
studi^ areas not measured by the SVEP to^ts*^ the comprehend veness 
of their studies apparently had some influence on their total perfonnance 
when compared to that of gifted pupils in the control group. 

INDEPENDENT STUDY-aEVENTH GRADE 

I'he independent ^dy plan was developed several years ogo by a 
school district so that teachers could work on a flexible basis with their 
more able students. The sublets and research or discus^on periods 
during the.week were alternated to allow students to work in total class 
groups, in small groups, or individually, and to have special conferences 
with their teachers. The teachers involved in the program worked to- 
getlier to cci*c>rdinate offerings and to babnce weekly requirements for 
their students. *reachers were assigned in pairs to class groiq^s so that 
one teacher was free for conferences on an alternating i^hedule. The 
participating teachers w ere given extra compensation for their work. 

The program had the advantage of close individual attention to stu^ 
dent needs* Classes were smaller than the average, and the teachers thus 
u ere able to devote time to the special needs of each person. They used 
the time for co^ipcrative planning of assigmnents, for planning of home- 
school schedules, and for ct inferences with students and parents. 

The thematic approach to teaminff was used w hencver possible. Every 
effort was made ro develop generalizations and an af^reciation of die 
interrelatedness of knowledge. For example, English classes prepared 
seminar dtscussions on such concepts and ideas as the interdependence of 
men, the meaning of American freedom, the search for trutli in all fiekis, 
the moments of joy in a man's life, and the beneficial developments 
which have resulted from man*s struggle for existence. 

Special efforts were made by school personnel and by the stvi^dy staff 
to work co-operatively with parents, otiier teachers, and smdents on 
problems of work k>ad, grading, ami weekly time schedules. To this 
end, staff meetings md mcetmgs with parents were held periodically. 

Evofiiof ton by Teoehers 

The teachers within the independent study plan found the extra coun- 
^iing time assigned to them beneficial in tUeii' %irork. They appreciated 
the smaller classes, but one teacher stated that they were not small 
enough. The pbn was regarded as a good one for small schools, one 
which provided incentive for students, and preparation for college 
through enriched learning. 

Most of the teachers stated that they had gained increased apprcda- 
don of gifted students through the study. The subject knowledge that 

•B^q^nHat TetU of BdtteaHtnud PfOgrMt. op* dU 
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redchers had acquired in their assoctadon with the program had bene- 
iited other classes. They had realized the need for connant study and 
had impnivcd as teachers. 

The teachers rccomntcnded that more time be given to teachers for • 
re^rch^ preparation^ and evaluation. They needed more time for coun- 
seling as well. l*he management of the program proved difiicute for 
them, even with the reduction in class siatc. 

CoiwAtQta Evo/tfof f on 

The consultant reported that since a high level of performance had 
been expected from the students, the quality of their work had been 
excetlenL They had learned how to study and how to do independent 
research. Their work had dealt ^vith ideas in the various subjects. They 
had been freed from repetitive nnitine to proceed at indi^dual rates, 
and the result had been an increase in interest. They had learned to 
budget their time and had improved their study habits. 

The program had been valuable to the students on a personal basis 
as well. They had learned of their own abilities and had devek^ped a 
measure of self-confidence. Parents and teachers reported that intra- 
group competition hai* ^ ^ «r**iiulating to the pupils. Because they had 
learned that others alsu . vies, some students had lost attitudes of 

snugncss and conceit. 

Problem areas identified during the year pertained to homework^ the 
need for teaching research ^IciUs, and the student*s need for assistance in 
budgeting time. Parents misunderstood some of the fractured aspects 
of the program and qucsrioned the u^ of assignments in 'Independent** 
study. Teachers experienced certain probtems regarding conflictii^ as- 
signments or examinations and saw the need for closely co-ordinated 
Mreekly schedules. 

The students in the independent study program maintained a h^ 
level of academic achievement in both the special study areas and in 
their total high school program. A summary of their grade averages 
diowed that the grade-point average for independent study in American 
literature and English was 5.59 (bet\i'een B and W); for the independent 
study in United States histor>\ ?.03 (B). In their regular classes, the 
independent study participants made a grade-point average of iA2^ 
again better than a B. 

ffovteir of Of her Derte 

The independent study group made a highly significant gain over the 
gifted students in the control group in mean STEP achievement. The 
difference was significant beyond the 1 per cent point. (See Table 19.) 
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Special classes were established in English, history, algebra IIU and 
rrtgttmmictry w tthtn two higti shoots of a city districL The cks» 
were pbrnied as an Fuglbh, t^ory, and algebra unit for tl^ ^tx aemea- 
ter« and sis an l\ngltsii« history, and trigonometry unit for the second 
semester. The students were selected by district ccnm^lors and ^xre 
gmu[^d in the courses on die basis of interest and ability in the diree 
suotect arcts, after preliminary identitication on the State Binec IQ 
criterion. AH of the students in the special clas^ were ^fted accordii^ 
to the State Study definition* 

The students were grouped into blocks and were asdgned to ^>ectal 
teachers. I he^ teachers w ere given an extra period during the day for 
preparation. Special consultant time and special materials were provicfed 
for the teachers. 

The reachcn» indicated that they had improved as teachers during the 
experimcntat > carsL 1 he>' iitated that the curriculum had been enriched 
and that ttirough the provision of added materials they had been able 
to explore new ticiJs, i'he release of teachers from extraneous duries and 
the provision of extra time for planning had been helpfuL Added coun- 
selor help had been bcneftcia! to die studen&e. 

The teachers recommended careful selecricm of students and stressed 
the need for careful decerminadon of interest on the part of the students 
before they were enrolled in classes. They advocated that teacher judg- 
ment, student motivation, and psist achievement be considered in selec- 
tion* Important problems menrioned by the teachers were those caused 
by large classes and lack of materials. 

Coniutonf Ewhofion 

The extra period for planning which was made available to the 
teachers was helpful to them, according to the consultant. It meant 
that they were able to fumis^h added materials and experiences and to 
individualize activities somewhat, despite the cla»*size avera^ of )i 
students. Hie class load was heavy, however, and hampered the teachers 
in many ^ ays. 

The consultant regarded the ^lecrion of teachers for special classes 
as being of paramount importance. The two needs for successful q;iecial 
class teaching were identiried by the consultant as thorough knowledge 
of rhe subfcct matter area and a deep understanding of human reladmis. 
According to the conHiiltanr, the Htic^c^cssful teacher rscognizes that the 
establishment of special classes does not eradicate wide individual dif- 
ferences in students, and consequently he makes some provision for 
such differences. 

B-^I16S 
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Subievt grades were avaibhie for specbl cl^ psirticip^nts only in 
the spcctai class subfects. As Table 59 sh<m's« the students made a gofKi 
record^ with a total over-all r»nk of B. The grades showed a slight 
decline during the year despite the fact that the students in those groups 
niadc a significant gain in niean achic\ cnicnt as measured by the Si'^//t*#;- 
tiat Tests of EdticatiOftal Vrogress.^^ 



TABLE 59 

Combiiied Greda-poinr Avero^ Two Semestttrs 
In Spedal Closses-Eteventh Grode 







Socl«t 




PrrUiJ covrrrtl 






\Uthrmatici 


First semester 


3.58 


3.57 


3.07 




3.05 


3.34 


2.95 



Table 60 shou-s that at Icnst part of the decline in gnde*point average 
depicted m the previous table resulted from markedly lower grades 
being given to one class. It is interesting to note that the three teachers 
of Class Y gave grades thiit resulted in identical averages the second 
semester. The problems that caused the decline in teacher estimate of 
perfonnance are comptev and perhaps difficult to identify, but their 
existence points out the need for constant, close contact with teachers 
by super\isory consultants so that the problems may be eradicated. 

ReviBw of OtbBT Oof a 

The special c!a<»!»es at the eleventh grade level made higlily significant 
gains over the control groups in mean achievement as measured by the 
STFP tests.'^ The difference was significant lieyond the I per cent 
point. 

HONORS CUSSES 

The hom>rs classes which were evaluated within the State Study had 
been in existence v/ithin the [>arttctp.iting districts for a numln^r of 
years. I'hc subject areas of mathetnatics and pliystcs were part of a 
number of honors offerings within these districts, l^he ceimbination bf 
mathematics and phpics was cluisen l)cc;ui!«c of tlic 'opportunity to 
identify a relatively large number of gifted honors ^^H^cnts who had 
enrolled in both subiects. 



Sequentiid Taatf t of PdueaHonal Profgfemt op. dtf. 
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TABLE 60 



Gfodd^pofait AveraQM in Speckii Sub{ectt for Two Spedol ClonM 



Oroup 








Mathenifttict 


3.86 
2.91 


3 30 
2.77 


3.97 
3.18 






Srcond 




:.m 

2.77 


3.00 


s.n 

2.77 


Ctws Y 





The students in the honors cln^cs were not all identified as gifted 
according to the Stntc Study criterion. Sonic of rhctn had luren pbced 
in the groups on the tnisis of p:ist achicvetnent and performance on 
screening rests in tlie particuhir suhiccn 

A course uork in the homirs ctaKses was eijuivalcnt to that at college 
level. The students used advanced texts and prepared special projects 
and re|H)rts. I hcv' were given access to s|>ecial btM>ks and ctiuipment 
wliich were rotated from sch<K)l to schcHiL Special speakers, mainly 
physicists fnmi industry, mcf with the classes, and Murs of fleeted 
industries :md tabonitortes w ere pro\iiled for smalt gn>ups on Saturdays* 
The students alM> tiK>k part in regular bboratory nights at the neighbor- 
ing state college. 

TeQclwf Evaluation 

The teachers approved of the sut>iect combination of niathcmattcs and 
ph\'sic^ because it pcrmittctl block scbciiuling and co-ordinated plan* 
nifig. They stated that the content of honors classes had ser\*ed to 
develop and maintain student interest in the subfccts. The teachers them- 
selves had dcvelo|)ed further appreciation of the abilities of the gifted. 

The demanding |>acc of the hon«>rs classes retiuired tlie tcaclusrs to 
devdie niore than the usual amount of time to planning and preparation* 
They emphasized the need for clerical help and assi^itmc^e with routine 
work since tbe\- needed time for constant study and preparation on 
their own part. The teachers stressed the need for more time assigned 
to planning. Several u( them said that the program should start in the 
early grades. 

Grodes 

Tlie grades given l)\ the teachers of the honors classes show titat the 
students fKrformed well. In mathematics the grade-pttint average for 
combined honors groups was ?.?2 (between R and A)\ ifx physics, 3.28. 

Conwltant ivalyatton 

The consultant stated that the tnaterials co\cred in the honors classes 
were more realistic for gifted students than those in regular classes and 
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that studenrs* dCtinides had improved in many casics a$ a result. Some 
midents had difficulty adfusttng to homework demands, however^ and 
in !^me in^stances there was need for cloi^r communication to avoid 
repetirton of knnuii learnings. 

A great deal of teacher time was involved in re^ittng^ record keeping 
and preparation. Hie prohlem of student rating was one that neces- 
sitated frequent n^etings. !)esptre the heavy work load, the teachers 
worked welt together and apparently eninycd the classes. 

kwi^w of Data 

As shown in Table 19, the honors cbss students made a significant 
gain mean STEP " achievement over those in the ccmtrol group. The 
gain was significant beyond the 5 per cent point. The gain which they 
made probat)ly did not indicate tntc gain, since the performance of the 
eroup memi>ers was so high initially that test ceiling problems existed 
in many instances. The mean for the honors classes was higher than 
that of any other group. 

ACCElERATfON TO JUNIOR COUEGE AND UNIVERSITY 

The acceleration to junior college and university phn gave high 
school seniors an opportunit>' to tak^ courses on a college campus while 
diey were still full-time students at the high school. Their schedules 
were arranged so that blocks of time were available during the early 
morning and late afternoon hours of the school day. 

The plans for the program were developed through conferences heW 
by the State Study staff with school district officials and with junior 
college and university personnel. The experimental group included a 
total of 42 students enrolled at the {unior college and university. Both 
tnsnturions included some other students in an expanded program as the 
plan progressed. 

The students were chosen for parriciparion on the basis of the IQ 
requirement of the State Study and were counseled individually to 
ensure complete understanding of the program. ^11 f;tudents participated 
voluntarily. They were gi^pn wide latitude in the chciice of subjects, 
and attempts were made to place them with competent and interested 
instructors. Kfforts were made by college ami university persrmnel to 
orient them properly to college requirements and facilities through pre- 
school visits, small group meerings, and individual counseling. Special 
bus arrangements were made for the students in one area. 

teacher f vo/uof Ion 

A special form (See Appendix R) was devised for evaluarion by the 
college and univciMty faculty members. The form u*as used to get fac- 
ulty reactions to morivation and attitudes of the students, their partici-* 



padon in cI^ms md actendancc, their promptness with a^^fnmmts, and 
their relattcimhips with college students. Comn^ms also were soUeited 
regarding the faculty members' estimates of the program's value (if 
any). 

Not alt faculty members commented on the progran^ Scwne simply 
checked the form and indicated the semester grade. Of those who did 
comment, 79 per cent made favorable statemmts. Several of thoe 
follow: 

From the University of California, I^os Aisles: 

The program, so for ^ I can iudge fnmt cme cbsst appeared to be qtdie 
succcsiiluL the group oi hrfjth xhinA sludcncs to my class were in all ranects 
more tlian capabte-^^stty on a par with the bast of **regutar** fiedunen. Jm^hig 
from their level of performance, I think your program b sound and important. 

In my opinion this pn^raiii dwficr\-es every encouragement The^ stwfem 
are perfectly capable of doing college work. 

By alhming them to begin it when they are ready* we not only spm them 
the boredom and intellectual vices of restricting than to a level diat does not 
tax their energies, but als4k make possible the fuller realization of dietr potcn^* 
tialiiies when they afterwards embatk on their coll^ careers. 

It was a pteaMire to have \t\s» W in my class in French 25A. Her 

enthusiasm was so great that she had a very good influence on other oudencs. 

An excellent mcjns of widening the extreme rigidity of the American Uni« 
versit>* s>'stem. 

From Modesto Junior College: 

An excellent student-these students help to set standards for other smdents. 
it should help to niise the rating of Modesto Junior College with respect to 
other institutions of similar classification. 

An outstanding young man-not only brilliant but personable. He does evety* 
thing well. Prot^bty one of the two bea trigonometry students I have had in 
20 years. 

It seems to me that the program has been good fc^ the stuttents and good for 
the college. The studems have gotten a taste of college work whhsh should 
help ea^ the abrupt transition from high schod to coli^e. I would cenamly 
urge that the program be continued. Students who are to patticipata in the 
program should continue to be very carefully selected. 

I1iis boy is un>s* H? is of rescari;h caliber and wiU do well in it. College has 
been of great benefit to htm. This accelerated pn^ram will get him into the 
thing he should be doing* research, at an earlier age. (The Imt student I had 
or have had for stmiv time.) 

The negait%e connnentSk were based upon scliedule conflicts^ ab* 
Siencc, transportation problems, immaturity or shyness of the stu- 
dents* J'hese accounted fur 10 per cent of the total comments. The 
following sitatenients show the problems as perceived by the in- 
structors: 

I'his student should have been enrolled in the laboratory course at the same 
time that he Has taking the lecture course. 1 understand, though, it was not 
possible becau&c of high school course conflicts. 
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Failure to master the fiktlb uf Jtidci was his Jiiwnfalt. (Grade: C) 

The sc%*cn lixturex which he mtSH'd did mit help hb gntde. 

DntptH-d «»ut «tf %iht«il i\t. Mih. 1 atiT I saw hini at w«rk and ht* 9uiid tlw 
tran.«(pt»rtatkin pnibtcnt had Invrt rfK» dttitcult • . 

Figure ?7 sluiws the CinnlMncJ ratings of the college and university 
faculty inefnt)crs «n v:iriouii traits, h ilcnionstntes clearly the high rank 
which the high $»chf »ol HtUilcntsi attained in tlic estiniatt(in cif the faculty. 
Ever>' item was ranked in the cxcctknt catcgi>r>- on the basis of averag^ 
of total ranking!^ 

Coffloge Crocfof 

Another important facet of the in^itructor ratings was the grades 
which they gave to the high sclioot studetits. From the total lit^ring of 
gradcH f<ir hoth collegiate instirtitions grade-point averages for the fall 
and iipring semctiters w ere calculated. The basts used was 4 points for an 
i for a 2 for a f 1 for a /), and none for an t\ 

The students fnmi the t\vt> Modesto high scluiols made a grade-pc»int 
average of or nearly ft, for tlie fall senicster and 2.90 for the spring 
Dniester. Of 18 C or /) grades gi\en during the fall, 7 came fnim one 
instructor, lite remainder w ere scattered. 

The grade-point a\'eragc of the accelerants to the University was 3.32 
for the fall semester. Tliis increased to 3.57 during the spring sentester. 

The combined grade-fyoint average fc^r the total group of 42 students 
was 3.02, a /? ranking, for the fall semester, and 3.13 for the spring 
semester. It is interesting tt> n«>rc tliat the gradc^jHiint average increased 
despite the fact that the students tiw>k 259 units during the spring, as 
opposed to 244 during the fall. Fvidenth' tlie fall semester orientation 
gave them a basis for better perfontiancc during their second semester. 

*rhc total gntup of students to«>k 503 units during the year, or more 
than 1 1 units per student. The peak of |>erformance is represented in 
the record of one pupti, wim untk 21 units of college, w ith 4 A^s in 
mathematics and chemistry, one li in mathematics, and t\\ o B^s in physi- 
cal educarion, while at the same time maintaining better than a B average 
in a full high school schedule! Oilier students tcMik only one course dur- 
ing the semester; stilt others changed the load each seinesten 

High Sehoo/ Grocfet 

High school grades were available for 40 of the *42 accelerated stu* 
dents. Hiesc were solicited because of the anricipated quesdon regard- 
ing ()erfomtancc at the high school level Of the IIR grades reported, 
57 were A\ 47 were ftV, and 14 were Cs. No iTs or Fs were reported. 
With 91 per cent of the grades in the A or B categories, it is reasonable 
to pa-sume that the total accelerant group maintained high scholastic 
performance at both levels. The grade-point av erage fo^ all high school 
subjects was 3.48 (between B and A). 
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The Mtc curriculum cmmittants reporccd thur comments of srudmtK 
and parente wcrt highly favorable toward the plan. The students had 
dcvelfYpCit an understanding of their ahtltttc!( and rhu$ hr J gained in 
setf<ontidence. They {tad devcltiped a desire to learn, had a healthy 
respect for knowledge and infoniiation, were appredattve of the oppor* 
tunity to take advanced work and to be considered mature tndividuabL 
They had learned to make g<H>d use of their time. As a result of the 
program, teachers, students, and parents reported an increased rei^KCt 
for persons with high intelligence within tlie entire high school group. 
Several of the acccterated studencs stated that as a result of the experi- 
ence they liad lN^come interested in a college education. 

ThQ problems mentioned were related tc» the need fur careful program 
planning. The screening of instructors and courses was deemed impor* 
tant. The instructor who was friendly toward the program and the 
accelerants did much to niake the program successful. Total course 
loadst carefully planned so that tlie student*s time schedule w^as realistic, 
were advocated. 

As shown in Table 19, the accelerated students made significant gains 
in n^n achievement on the STFP tests.^* At this level, the real achieve^ 
nient of the students probably was not measured t^cause of test ceiling 
prohtems* Of the 42 students, 28 were included in the group w*ho took 
the Graduate Record Examination. The reader will recall that in Qiap- 
ter 8, ''Evaluation of Pupil Achievement,** under t!ie heading, ''Graduate 
Record Examinations,** results were presented which showed that the 
high schcml seniors surpassed the performance cf college seniors. 

u 8W4if#fiiial Tilts of Mmmkm Ml JVetgrvii^ of^ dl 



Chapter 18 



COSTS OF PROGRAMS 

A imfor ctinsiilcrarion in planning pn>grams for gifted childrai is the 
potential ccn^ of swU progninif^ OirefuL, detailed cost accountii^ has 
tieen carried on in very few schfHils throughout the countr>\ probably 
becaiKc special vimts fur the gifted tiavc been subsumed within the gcn-^ 
eral budget. Yet if adequate programs are to be developed and rnain^ 
tained and if the gifted are to lie given more than sporadic and cursory 
attention^ facilities and pen»mncl must be such that their proper educa* 
tion can be assured. 

Within the State Study^ therefore^ participating districts were ^ked 
to keep records of alt expenditures incurred in relaticm to the 4>ectal 
programs I'hey were asked to differentiate these costs clearly from 
normal costs. I'he records were divided into two phases: ( 1 ) identifica- 
tion; and {!) curriculum and pnigram. The division was made because 
the two phases involved different staiT members and different activities 
in many ways. The tirst plta% represented a prepamtor)' stage. 

IDENTIFICATION COSTS 

The costs of the initial identification and study of pupils included 
calculations based upon time spent by many persons, lite personnel 
kept a record of their acrivtttes and the number of hours expended dur- 
ing the sirring of 1958. 1'he records were ctimplete enough to furnish 
accurate data on 660 pupils ufum these data the identification cost 
estimates were based. The costs included three-fifths of the time of the 
state research consultants, actual da> s spent by the project co-ordtnator 
in screening activities, the salary of a part-time state staff member, and 
the actual numt>er of hours spent by schcKil district personnel. A sample 
of a record kept by a junior high school counselor appears on the fol- 
lowing page* 

The costs f€)r the time invested by ^hoot district perscmnel and by 
staff members of offices of count)- superintendents of schools were com- 
puted by using medbn salary figures obtained from the Bureau of 
Rdueati/in Research, State Department of Education. These figures were 
broken down into houriy rates, w hich in turn were muktplied by the 
number of hours of work reported by the parriciparing personnel. With 
respect to counselors in Los Angeles Cit>' School Districts, the district 
salary figure w*as u^d in each instanc The idenrification process in- 
cluded the collection of complete data on each pupil rcgardinff interests, 
special needs, skills, family background, and health. These data are of 
importance to school personnel who work with the child. 
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The tJcntificaoon costs amounted to $39.63 per pupil in a rural count)' 
and $47.63 in an urban county. They are included in the total cost 
estimates for each school dt^ct. 

A SAMWJ RiCORI) t)F IliFXTIFICATION COSTS 
Pk*asc rec€»rJ any tiiw s|H*nt directly on uctivfries for the Jfeate Study of Pnigrunis 
for (tiftcil Cliiitlren. Return at the end of the ntimth to ytiur area consultant. 
Ife brief. 
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tnfcr\*ieu'ing and paper work 
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Interviewing and paper work 
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STFP* tcst-intenncwing 
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STEP test 
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Make up STfEP tc$t--inter\ieH ing 


9 




Intcn icwing-paiHT work 


10 
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Intcrt'iewing-paper work (regular school duties, 4 hours) 
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Inter\'tewing 


14 
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lntervk:win(|^ 


15 
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Inter\'iewing 
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Interviewing 


17 
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P^ychoIc»gicat inventory -^inten'iewing 


20 
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Inrcr\'tcwing 


21 


2 


Personal and social adiusnient inventories 


22 


2 


Finishing reports 


2} 


u 


All work completed 


>8Mit«itttaI Teitf of LiucatkMid Ptugrea. Ptincvtoa. New Jcftejri Coopentivo Tctt Dlvidaa, 
EducaUonal Tetcina Ser«k«. 



CURRICULUM AND PROGRAM COSTS 

For the second phase of cost accounting, participating districts H*ere 
asked to record all expenditures in developing and maintaining their 
special programs. l*hcse expenditures included the actual time spent hy 
various personnel in State Study activities, all special materials and 
supplies, summer workshop fees, and special transportation. In addition, 
the cost of time spent by state curriculum consaltants in various pro- 
grams, the cost of supplementary clerical help, and the cost of group 
testing programs were calculated. 
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Total cc^ and che cost per pupil for edch district were determined. 
The per-pupil cost included the program cost and the identification 
cost. 

It was not {K)ssstble to dctemitne costs ^amrcly for each prc^ram* 
since in some cases school districts were responsible for i^verai types 
of programs. This meant that materials purchased for one program were 
used also in another and that comultattts gave scr\*ice within all pro- 
grams in a district. The program cosits were recorded separately for 
elementary and high school levels, however^ and sufficient differentia- 
tion occurred in the cost summaries to furnish clear indication of varia- 
tion from program to program. 

ANALYSES OF PROGRAM COSTS 

tn examining the lists of actual cc^ts of programs that are presented 
in this chapter, one should bear in mind the following factors: 

1. Tlic districts that participat^^'l did so within already «tablished 
budgeni; therefore, no 6gure can be said to be tlie trae amount 
which would be spent if needed funds were available. 

2. Ttie amount spent, even by districts in the same prc^ram, varies 
greatly. This may represent in part differences in existing facilities 
and in part differcncoi in abilities of the districts to contribute. For 
example, some districts paid summer workshop fees for teachers; 
others could not. 

J. The amount of personnel time which could be assigned to the 
project was limited in all districts and was dependent upon existing 
resources and demands* 

If it were poisible to secure a cost es^niate that is based upon the 
expenditures required for teacher needs instead of the exigencies un- 
posed by established budgets, consideration would have to be given 
individually to the budgetar>' items included in the reports of the several 
districts involved. Certainly no figure that merely reflects the highest 
expenditures made by any district or any combination of total expend!* 
turcs made by the districts would produce the ^imate needed. Rather, 
the estimate should be based upon the costs of those items, in all the 
programs offered by the districts, which are deemed essential to the full 
success of the programs. This fact becomes most evident in the follow- 
ing analyses of the accounting reports submitted by the districts that 
participated in the study. 

The xVianhattan Beach Qty Elementary School District prc^ted a 
more detailed cost summary than some of the other participating dis- 
tricts. ThL^ accounting, however, was based upon what tlie district could 
finance during the year. The total amount doTS not represent what the 
district would have spent if funds had been available. 
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The iiisicrict in Af anhartdti Ikach listed cc«»ts that aniountect % |259.24 
per pupil. This amount did nc^ cover the costs cif many itcir* /vaibble 
to the teachers in the district but which were not purchased li^r in 
the special pit>gratns. ITie total cost, therefore, should he evJuated 
along u ith expenditures niade in other school districts for materials and 
supplies to I»e used in programs for gifted pupils. Tlius, the minimuni 
figure <if $259.24 might well be esttended by the addition of these sup* 
plies listed by other participating districts: 

Micro-viewer Reading laboratory 

Professional books "Erectronic" set 

Encyclopedias Radio equipment 

Tape recorders Slide rule 

Phonographs Scales 

It should Ik kept clearly in mind that the legislative appropriation for 
the present study did not include funds for the conduct of completely 
adequate pnigmms. The cost figure recommended by the Advisory 
Committee takes this fact into consideration. The committee*s recom- 
mendation represents a con^rvative estimate of the amount necessary to 
provide needed special materials and resources. 

No attempt was made to arrive at an average cost for either elemen- 
tary or secondary schools. The factor of budget limitations would make 
an average cost figure less realistic than a ^ngle complete report. The 
average would be merely a compounding of error imposed by limita*^ 
dons. 

In addition to considering costs listed by school districts, it is impor- 
tant to consider costs that would occur if teachers had all the supplies 
they actually needed. It should t>e stressed again that the schml districts 
operated the experimental programs within the framework of their eictst- 
ing budgets and in many cases were not able to give the teachers the 
kind of equipment and materials which they should have had. 

Primary teachers in the San Diego area were asked to list equipment, 
and the results of their recommendarions are shown on the summary 
sheets in ^his chapter for Chula Vista City and I.a Afesa-Spring Valley 
elementary school districts* 

Coiff of Prosramt — Speejb/ SummatlBB 

Second grade teachers from the West Elementary District of Los 
Angeles and fifth and sixth grade teachers from the participaring school 
districts elsewhere in Los Angeles County listed the materials which 
they purchased then^lves during the experimental year and the mate- 
rials and equipment which they would have ordered lud they been 
given sufficient funds. Materials purchased by teachers included such 
iten^ as listening posts, science equipment, maps and atlas^ books, 
magazines and dictionaries. 
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Coses were calculated for all of the iteim listed by the teachers from 
figures supplied by the accounting division of the Los Angeles Qty 
School I>istricts. The total amount spent and desired represents costs to 
school districts rather than retail prices. The final figure repre^nts a 
five**>'ear use period^ since many of the items conceivably would be used 
fur more than one year. 

The tu'o sununarics compiled from the lists submitted by these 



teachers follow. 

SECOND GRADE 

Amount speiu by 12 second gmde teachers „ . $580Jl 

Amount hpcnr per rcachtrr 48J8 

Cost of materiats and equipment ^tired . 1^)J8 

G«r per teacher ^ lOSM 

Amc»unt spi^^n ami jm«»unt desired per teacher . 157jM 

Assutninit 5-ycar period of use := $157.(H -s- 5 

Added cost per teaclurr ^ . $31.41 

FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADES 

Amount spent hy W Afth and axth grade teachers . . SKMiW 

Amount spent per teacher „ . . 15.95 

Cost .of materials and equipment desired ^ S^sil 

Cost per teacher .. ... _ ^ . 190.97 

Amount spent and amount desired per teacher 206.92 

Assuming 5->'car period of use = -s- S 

Added cotf per teacher $41.38 



Coiti of Arogroms-DisfrJef $umm0rie% 

!n the material that follows, accounting data are given district by dis- 
trict and by office of county superintendent of schools. Under each 
district or office heading, the grade level or levels and the plan or plans 
for gifted pupils are indicated. Table 61 at the dose of the chapter 
shows the per-pupil program cost for each participating district or office. 



LA MFSA-SPRINO VALI.FY IXFMKNTARY SCfiOOL DISTRICT 
(Ungraded Priimiry; Qustcr, Grade One) 



Salaries 

Super\*isior>- time (70 hours) . . S.^9IJ0 

f^ate consultant (20 per cent of time) 1«623.40 

Oerical (}0 per cent of state allocation) . 300X)0 

Materiak and Supplies 
Film stripSi vieu'crs 

BcK>k and supplies . 15.70 

Testing program* 50^ per pupil 2$«00 



TOTAL $2,m40 
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FIH'CtAIIONAE. l>RCKmA\tS FOR GIFTF.D PUPILS 



t.A Ml SA SPRIVn VAM.I'Y FMVMFNTARY SCHCXM. DISTRIfrr 

(Cimrinucil) 

rmjfr.w#f j^J hlemificathh Cvsts per Vupil 
Pro^fjni ctwr per pupil S4*>.H«^ 
Kivmtfic^tton CKhX per pupil 47. a.^ 



ro l AL civ^ |H»r pupil <J0 pupils) 

Eifiiipwi'm needed 

Thv ft»tto\Vfng equipment was li^d tiy the p^irrieipatin^ 
teachers jis mwdcd in their cLissriHMUs: 

NeecleJ e<)uipnient fur 10 nnmis S5.470JX) 

$54"* per rfKfiii— reference bcHiks, ilicttcmaries, supplenientil 
materials, library iHmks* ni;i{>s amf gluhes 

Assuitiing a 5'>'e;ir perimi of use, $5«470 5 $I,(K>4JIU 

Actual total (fn>ni above) 2,4^.40 



Pnigr4iii CfKt per pupil 
lilemifieatifin Cf>st per pupil 

rOTAI. yict pupil (:ictU:U .ind needed) 



S7I.77 
47^J 



$119.40 



cnui.A VISTA ci rv fi i mkntary schooi DisrRicr 

(Special lnterc«it» Grades I'^ive and Six; Fnriehnieiitt Grade One) 



Clerical fdistrict-40 hours) 

Clerical ( <0 per cent of sratc athnration) 

District su|>ervi$cir (IS htiiirs) 

Dihtrtct psyetui|i»gist (96 hours) 

(Curriculum director hours) . 

District 9iuperviMir (40 hours) 

Asiistant su|Hrrintcndcnt (2 houi^) 

Art HU|>er\i5or (2 hours! 

State consiulrant (20 {ht cent of tinic) 

Teacher comultant i\i salary) 

Materhh aPtd Supplies 
B<M»ks* science mati'riuls globdu and the like 
Secretariat materials 

Micro-\'ic%%er - - . 

Prufes&ional bcK^ks 

Testing pmgraui (S FFP*)* Sl^O per puinl 
S|HX'ial test scoring* 50^ per pupil 

TOl AL - 

PrwjfTjpw and Idemlficctthn Costs per Pupil 
Program cost per pupil 
IdentiHcarion ci>st per pupil 

TCVl'AL cost per pupil {5\ pupils) 



$75.20 

.;o(>.ao 

36m 
447.20 
22)^ 
12A6 
1K18 
1^22.40 
4.476.50 

5J0.2S 
^6.20 

1754)0 
20.U0 
36.00 
i4i0 



$159.0) 
47AJ 



$H«428.}8 



$206.66 



^S^uenM Teftf of liduoaiUHud Fmg^m. op. rif* 
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Eiftiipmcnt Needed 

The fcUkiuing; ct|ui(nticnt was ttssted by the paKicipating 
teachers as nci Jcd in thctr ctassNrtioni: 
NmteJ cqtiipnicnc for 16 ruciiiis 

$W per riNun- reference iMmks, ilicfionaries, sitppleiia*nral 
nurerials^ tihnir>* books, ntai^ anU gUtl>es 
AiesutittnK 4 S^yeur period of use, $8,752 -5- 5 

Actual mtal (fnmi above) 



$1,750.40 
8,428.38 



Proirratti ci>st per pupil 
hiemtfieatiim etist per pupil 

TOl'AL ciHit per pupil (actual and needed) 



$192.05 
47^J 



$10,178.78 
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SAN DIEGO QTY UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
(Enrichment, Grade One) 

SjJaries 

C«>nsulran« ( !0 hours) $55.90 

Clerical (16 hmrs) . - J0.28 

State ciHisultam (20 per cent of time) 1,622.40 

CiiTrical (20 IKT cent of state allocation) . 200.00 

Xhn*fiah and Supplies 

Biioks 200.00 

Painrr 5.70 

Profetisicinal books 24,50 

Magazines (estimate) 100.00 

Films and Slides 14^ 

Miscellaneous supplies . . I0<00 

Testing program, SO^ per pupil 15 JO 



TOTAL $2^78.28 

Progrjfn and Idemiflcathn Costs per Pupil 

Pn>gram cost per pupil $7 J. 49 

Identtficarton cost per pupil ... - 47.63 



TOTAL cost per pupil (31 pupils) $121.12 

MONTEBFIJ.O UNIFIED STIHOOL DISTRICT 
(Cluster, Grades Five and Six) 

Binaries 

St ite curriculum consultant (15 per cent of time) $1,216 JO 

\fatcrijts and Supplies 
Books WOXJO 

Equipment lOOW 

Testing prc»gram 37 JO 

MiTcetlaneous 

Summer workshop fees - 315.00 



TOTAL ^ ^ $2J59J0 



.MONTI- BIM.O UMFII l> SCIlCX)L DISTRICF 
(Continue J) 

Pr»«f»?w!i Md tJcmificathn Costs f^* PupU 
Prt»irrani cfw« per pupil SI02.$7 
idvnnficath^n cmt per pupil 47.6.^ 



rOTAI. cost per pupil <2$ pi^rils) . . $150.00 



MANHATTAN BFACII OTY ELEMF.NTARY SCHOOL DISTRICT 
(Fnrichimrnt and Qustcr. Grades Five and Six) 



Clerical . $64J.J6 

Tuo district curriculum consultants (5 per cent of rime) 7I9XX> 

l^>vhnl€>gisc (1 weeks equivalent time) 2I(UK> 

One added teacher ^. ^ 4,195,91 

AssfKtant sui>erintendcnt in charge of curriculum (5 per cent 

of riiue) 650.00 

State curriculum consultant (20 per cent of time) . . 1^22.40 

Mareriats md Suppliei 

Biif>kji K05i^ 

Pani|>hlcts . 447.47 

Film Strips 61. J6 

ristcning I^osts 1,000.00 

Bioscopes J90.I2 

Testing program (STFP"), SK50 per pupil 81,00 

.Summer uorkship fee (17 teachers, S204M) each) J40.00 

Trjns|M>rrjrion of pupils (tCKting program) 858 



TOTAL ftll426^ 

l^rof^Mt and Ucntificathn C&fti per PupU 

Program cost per pupil (211.^1 

Idenrificatinn cost per pupil 47.6 1 

TOTAL cost per pupil (54 pupils) $259.24 



HAWTHORNE rLEMEN^FARY SCHOOL DISTRICT 
(Enrichmentt Grades Five and Six) 

Stare curriculum consulnmt (1.*^ per cent of time) SL216.80 



Additional psycholitgical sen*ic» ^ . 388.00 

Substitute teaching time ... 40.00 

Secretarial help ^ . 17jOO 

Curriculum director (5 per cent of salary) 490.00 

MMerhh and mpplies 

Bf>oks magazines* and encyclopedias 808.00 

TcKting program, 5KS0 per pupil J7,S0 



imrr. nr programs 225 

JtttsceltMems 

Summer worksliop tuition (14 teachers and 6 adnttnisirators, 
$20^ each) 400XK) 

TOTAL $M96.J0 
PfOgrMt and Ucntificaihn C^^m /Hrr Pmpil 
Pnigram ctust per pupU $IJ$.M 
Iiicnttftcatkm cu« per pupil 474) 

TOTAL ctisc per pupil (2$ pupils) $181^ 



OFFICr OF Tin: STANISI-AUS COUNTY 
SLTPFRIXTFNDKNT OF SCHOOLS 
(Saturday Class, Grades Five and Six) 

Stories 

CiHisultams (thn»u{(h \U}\ $29^ per month) - $2«1WXX> 

Adminkrratt»ni (t>n dur>* Saturcbys) 6K).00 

janttt>rtat char|(es (special duty nn Saturday, high sctmul 
and counf>* superintendent's center) ..^ }60W 

Materkdf anj applies 

Operating expenses (records, bociks, paper, pencils, tapes, J 
rape recciriters, 2 phomiicraphs, 1 sUdc profector, and the 
Uke) _ »,4MiO 

Testin^f program, SliO per pupil 52JO 

Mheellmeom 

Transportation to shoots (20 parents in car pools, 30 miles 
average each Saturday, 12^ per mile) . . 72.00 

TOTAL ^ J4,79a00 

t^ro^rm md tdcmi ft cation Costs per PtipH 
Program cost per pupil $1)7^)9 

Idenrtfication cf»st per pupil . . i9J>i 



TOTAL cost per pupil (55 pupils) f 17A.72 

OFFICr. OF THE STANISLAUS COUNTY SUPERINTFNDENT 

OF SCHOOLS 
(F4irichntent, Grades Five and Six) 



Sataries 

Speciat constdtant (music) SSOiX) 

Stare research consultant (2^4 da>"s) 71XK) 

Consultant tinw (50 per cent of total) . , . 4«062j00 

Secretarial help 97?^ 

Matcrblr and Stipptiet 

^cial equipt.iene lOOXW 

SRA * reading laboratctfy 
•Trectronic" set 

^fecial reference bof»ks and magazines 

Testing program, 51.50 per pupil . . W.OO 
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CM I i(.r cii I nr m wisi xis cocn i y supi ris i i ndknt 



Cli- SCilOOrS (Conttiiucd) 

MhtwllMiWiS 

MiliM|ic (lit cutistilf;int 24.(M> 

Proisruin ccist |kt pupil 82tH.7S 

Idcntittcatiiin cin»t |H*r pupil 37.61 



IXVrAf . Ci>st per pupil (26 pupils) $242.?8 
I.OS ANCn iJ S CU V SCIICK)!. disiricis-elemi ntary 

<;icriiMl 575.00 

IVjilu-rs (extra time fur prcpuratifm) 2JU5.41 

f !fMiMtlt;int*!i siratiiry* (^»0 |h.t cent of tiiiu?) 4^18.00 

OonsultJiir tituc ftT^M 

St:itc l ilt rii'iiluni iiinsultuitr (20 |>cr cent o{ tinic) 1/>22.4(> 

\uili4i-\'isu;il (liiiKc<i|H\ Ilstetting center, t;i|»c rccurJcrN) l,425.fH) 

1 ihr.iry si'iifm^ Uingk* cupii-s «>f tMM>k*i ami rexflMM>ks) 1,474.52 
l!tirriciitnni (ImmiIs }?I«>Ihs, in;i|N ?icicncc i^ui|mu*nr, scales 

n)ai;:i/inc subscriprions* art, and the like) 5(17.77 
SCAJ am! h 11 answer sluvis (WH and IPJ9) 

iUtvs. rc-tdtnt; tests' (l^^K^ Mippfcnu^ntat I4.<r0 

I xfia tests t\ir diagncistic piirposcH 9 JO 

I'rinfin^, vtatnins, pht»ne calls^ 25-00 
Icstmi; pn^pratus: 

Prinurx- prutcs 100.00 

riffh aful sixtli jira*!es. f l.5t> |K?r pupil 127.50 

l*ot.il $IM2K2I 

rmjtff.Tv; »F//./ IJcfftifltWiuti Costs per Vnpil 

Prti^rani ctn^t |ht pupil $74.55 

IdvPtification c<»st piT pupil ^Ifii 



rOTAI. cost per pupil MV> pupils) $122.18 



Ol I ICI C)l ri IK SI ANISr.AUS COUNTY SUPI RINTEXDKNT 

OF SCIICK>I.S 
((Icittuuuniry Spcmscir* Grade t JK^t) 

H.ihncs 

(!iinsti!t.tnt time 05 per cent t*f l«*tab S2,OJI.OO 

^Kxh**ul and CtjlU'i^v AhiUty Tesf^* Pn net: Ion, XtrMr Jtncyt Co-opmtfve Test l^vfllo&i Edues- 
tiimal li'^iina Sfftiii'' 

^ Arthur I. C;Bff«, tiuU'i t^rimttry HeaMan Tt^sts and Gatta A^taaced PHmoip Beodhig TttH; 
NVur Yttfk: Dun*aii i*f Puhllcatiom* IV^chi'ih ( ulUiic* Cotumbist University* 
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.Uiitcri^Js jnJ Stipplicf 

R.h!!c» cc|iit|>nicnt H^^M st.irc fiimk fUM^l tlonauJ^ 

SiHvui rifiiipnunt <s\u\v riiK's m'iK-s, c««in|uss> HWHI 

Tilting pnigranK SI. 75 per jnipil 47.25 

Spci-ui tvsv fccuritiK, 5(V ptrr pupil H^SO 

PiHt4|r«! 5.00 
Milcapr fcir C"n«itlr4nr pickup (.ipprcixttMntely 2(H) miles, H<* 

ptT niik') l*^**™ 



TOTAL S:*>76.59 
Pro^rjfN athi tticntificathn Com per VttpU 

Pntgrain ctiist fUT pupil SNR.02 

Ktctuiiii'ation ciist |Hrr pupil 39,rt< 



TOTAL cM>st per pupU (27 pi ^^ik) SI2:/»? 



LOS A\C;i 1.1 S CIT\* SCII<X)L DISTRICIS^SI CONDARY 
(Spcci:tl CbsHS^CJi aJvs I t«^hr .md I Jcvcn) 

Salarief 



Stiire cimMilrunt (l<) per cent uf time) KIL20 

Mjtcrhh anJ Supplhf 
Te^tlKMikfit 

Figlnh gnile L5tl6.J5 

! le\cnth ffrulc ^,05Q.II 

Te«tinff pri>^rjm« Sl.*5 |h.t impil 2H.50 

Special test scurinjr. 50<^ |ht pupil 6!*,00 

TOTAL §12,5-8.16 

Vrf>fir,mt jpij Ucffnlicafifw Costs pir Vnpil 

Pri>f»r;«u ci»st |>cr pupil S9L87 

tdcntifleatlctfi ci>s»t iHjr pupil 47/i* 



TOTAL ccHit per pupil (I.H pupils) SI4t.50 

SAK nu nc) <;ii v usim i) school nisffRicr 

(juitiur \ !igli Accelerdt ?tm. Orotic Nine; ifoiu»rs, (Jrailc Twelve) 

Salaries 

Twii «iulH^titute teachers (9 days testing) 5IKi).00 

District consultant (40 hours) 22*/#0 

Dii^rict counselors (40 hours, estimate) !k4*00 

Matcrhh jfU Supplies 

Student fee??, iM) iht student LfW>.00 

' Tiding pnigrauK SI. 75 per student IUH.50 

Special test sct»ring, 50^ per student ?I.W 



TOTAL S2*5H7.IO 
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2iS imrcaitciNAL t«itiN»iu\is rem GirreD pupils 

SAN DILGO ens UMFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
(CcNittfitieii) 

Program and tJemificathn Cam per Smiem 
Prt^ram cost per Auileitr . S4I.7) 
Ickntificrsiticifi cost per snutenc^ » 47 Ai 



TOTAL coft per student (62 students). $89.16 



MODESTO QTY HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICT 
(Independent &ud)r. Grade Eleven) 

Stories and Moicrbds 

Adminktrstum ^ 

Instructicm: 

Certificated salaries — 

Other expenses . ^. 
Auxiliary servkes: 

Guidance and supcrvisioa 

AdministrattOQ of classifying testa 

Miicettaneim 

OperaticMi of school plant 
Maintenance of school plant 
Fixed charges 



Tranqiortati«m — SMMX) 

TOTAL ^ - p.li(kiO 

Program amt Uemificaiiim Co$ts per Smdem 

Program cost per student . ^ $2)0/)t 

Iikntiiicatton cost per student 

TOTAL cost per student (II snidems) t2e»M 



IL9WJ0 
-.^ 20000 
. 66000 



MODESTO arX HIGH SaiOOL DISTRICl* 
(Acceleration to Modesto junior Gqllege^' Grade Twelve) 

Junior CoUege Ac^^elcration Program 
Cost of program ^ ^ ^ 



Program and tdemifieofion Com per Studtmt 
Program cost per stttdent 
Identification cost per student 



$17IJ2 
i9Ai 



TOTAL cost per student (27 students) 



X $04.41 



S4^5j62 



$210.95 



*Tfco fi^uies fftir tbit nimmttfy «M*fe derhvd occohlina to EdamNm Code Sffclleti Il4fl and hf 
tisans the Modrstu Junior Cullrsff currrat cxpeow. figtifft of $$04*4 J per unit of avcfma dsilf 
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LOS ANGELFS QTY SaiOOL i:isrRICrS-SF.CX)NDARY 
(Senior Acceleration to University of Califorma* Los Angetet) 

Satarief 

Dmsttttant (equivfltent to me full week) . |I77.$0 

AtkeelLnu'ous 

Student fees (S66 per stuJent without student body tkket) U54.00 
Testing pntgrani, $1.75 per student JJJJ 
Special test se«>ring» SOt per mdent 9J0 



TOTAL 

ht^ffram anJ Ut*mificarhn Cons /ht Student 
Pmgrani ntst per student 
IdentilicatHin ci»st per student 

TOTAL ctist per student (19 students) 



$?7J9 
4741 



tnS22 



(Table 61 appears on the fotlowitig page«) 
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i^iK'ciAiiowt. i>rcm;ra\is for cifted Fcmts 
TABLE 61 



Tetoi Por-papit Costs of Programs for Gifted ChtMren, by School MtricI 
ond Office of County Superintendent of Schoots ^ 



Ci*utttt •ii{u*niii* tiJ« iii t«( HI hi Hill 



tar}' Schi«»>l District 

Chub Vi'ita City I-:ir»un!ar> 
Schi«4 Distiict 

San Dw'» i^'i^y I'nifiiril Sih<*J 
District 

M»»mi4H*ilo Ctiifit-J S<b4Hil Dis- 
trict 

Manhattan lii ach Citj- Kk-nun 

tary Sch » 1 thsltict 
Ha'tthMrnt* l* U*nirfiiaty Si'!i*««l 

l>i!»trict 

IMict* «»f Staiiislau* C'»un!y 

SufH*riiit«'ii»l»'jit 'ti Sell Mil* 
Otiici* *if Statiistau'i i.«>u!i!y 

SujHTititcfiJi'nt <»f S4*h«»«>1s 
!.»»« Anij^'Us City Sch.*»l IMstricts 
Ollici* -ti Staikinbuti Cunty 

Surrririt^Mji'iit Mf Sc!i>hiU 
IjifA XiXiivU^ City Sch<- •! Diitiict* 

- nccttnJarj* 
Kan Dici-o City UnlticJ Scht>«4 

District 

XfoJcfitii City l!i^*h Scli*Htt Dis 
trict 

MmUsto City !Ii>;li SchiH>l Di*- 
trict 

1^8 A«uvl* R C ity Sell' f 'I Dihiftcts 



L'ii^tsiAvd primary; clu ^cr, 

SiHtial intrroat, );raJrd five 
and six; rnrichmcnt^ 
^•raj^' Miitf 

linrlchnu'tit, ^»raJ<* «>nc- , . ♦ . 

duster, K»raJt*s five and six. 

Knnchmcnt and cluster, 

^*radf8 fi%x and six 
Km ichtiieiit^ uradrs 6\c and 

m\ 

Saturday cUss» |*rad(S five 

and M\ 
r.nrichnii-nt, grades fi^eand 

six 

l\!i*nu'ntary 

Cirnitiiunity sp'tti&nr, grade 
eiK'ht 

Special clasH»*» srade* eisht 

a!td eleven 
Accrlcrati*»n» srade nine; 

hift»urs« grade tweh^ 
Independent study, grade 

eleven 

Accilerati. n to MJC*, grade 
tweh'e 

Senii>r acceleration to UC» 
LA* 



Suiiitirr 

of pupils 



$0 

.n 

25 

54 

25 

J5 

26 

17ft 
27 

134 

62 
31 
27 
19 



Tkjtdl p%*t pupil 



$^)?M (actual) 
n9 40 (actual) 

and needed) 
2ar».6(» (actual) 
2}9 M (actual) 

and needed) 
121.12 

1!K).«) 

259.24 

185.49 

176.72 

242.58 

122.1ft 
127.65 

141. SO 

89.36 
269.84 
210.95 
125.22 



•\ddud c< tsts reiiuesti'il per teacher 



F>»s .Vn^elf* Cily KK'mentary j CSraJc two - 51.41 

SchiHil DiKliicts (\VcM Kleiiien- 

Klemeniary $c\\' •* *U \nh*f Atiirele«i i ira Je^ fi\'e a»:d six • 41 . 58 

C*»unty 



1 llie c*mt iH*r pupil thK**^ not repfi'M*»t fundi ulikh UtouUI have been rspeiuM IP dlMricti 
halt H4»lliL*tfnt fund* av.iiliMe f«fr ihew proKram^. The itMt-per puptt fiftttW k ttiifloitsljjitfw 
iprraitv* tkta* iliuriit« ;ilt«fi*jti*d fun«l« f»r \\w itudr friHn pre%'kiusly ertabliilird bud&rta. Tbtft 
c^tH mlituri*^ f*»r m*it«iuitft und n|uipnn.'nt ui*re iimiird far mute than tncy should have been* 

B Mcntnto )uninr C uHcm^*. 

■ Unhmlsy uf f :^iforuia, Los Aaki-Ics. 



Chapter 19 



SUPPLEMENTARY STUDIES 

Several school districts in Ciiif«>mij co-ofHTHted u tth the StJtc Snidy 
snttf b\ subnittttng resc^inrh tindtnfirs fnitn studies which titcy tiad con<* 
ducteil tmfependcntly. l*hesc districts were RedwiKn! City I'tcnientary 
School Districtt t.ong Beach CntHed SchcMil District, and Oakland Or\- 
Unitied School District. 

A fourth district, San l-uis Olitspo City FJttnentary School District, 
carried on a separate study sn which all of the State Study pnK!cdures 
and materials were utilt/ed. Tlie district teacher in this project was u 
parrictpant at the University of California, l.os Angeles, sunniicr work^ 
shop for teachers of experimental groups. The district officials provided 
their own consultant help, and the contact with the ^atc Sta(f coasult- 
ants during the tu o-week sunnner session was the only contact that w as 
made at the state levcL 

The studies completed by these four districts constitute supplenicntary 
studies and are summarized bricHy in this cliapter so that additional in- 
formation regarding the effects of programs for gifted pupils is made 
arailable. 

SAN LUIS OBISPO CITY ELEAAEI^ARY SCHOOL 
DlSTRia PROGRAM^ 

The program in the San Luis Obispo City Elenicntar>- School District 
involved interest groups ft>r fifth and sixth grade pupils* I1ie groups 
met daily for tuo-hour sessions* In this prc»gram the total number of 
i\ pupils— 21 bins and 10 girls^was divided into a morning and an after- 
noon group. The teacher assigned to the pnigram uorked with these 
pupils on a u ide varicl\' <»f research actt\ itics. 

The }l pupils, idenritied through State Study criteria, had a mean 
IQ of 147.4 and a mean chmnological age of 125.7 months. They were 
brought from several schcKils to :i central place to take part in the pro- 
gram activities. 

Acmfemie Achievement 

Matched pairs of San Luis Obispo pupils and control pupils from the 
State Study p<ipuiaticm were evaluated in mean achievement on the 
STFP* battery. Table 62 shows that the groii(M» were ck»sely conipa- 
rable in IQ, chronological age, and distribution b; se!t. 

^ Dttta raidr available hr Mr«. CN^ But/bach. fpcvisA tcarbrr* ami |* Resict* ttien tuperin* 
imteiin San l«uit Obkjio City i-.lritirtitarr Si-iifNil IIKtrict* 

9 SeauenM TeHM of Fducatitftml ProsfM* i^tinmoti. New Jeneft C6 opmtive Tra DIvliioiiv 
Editcatiofta) Tetting fkrvke* 
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TABLE 62 



Mdon ond Stondard Devtotton for IQ md ChronotootcQi Age of San Liib 
Obispo Pupils ond Those in the Control Group 









IQ 


Chipootpginl age 




Numbrr 


Numbfr 






Mean 


Standard 


Grottf> 


of hoy% 


of Hirti 


Mean 


dcvUtiuD 


dcviatloa 




17 


7 


146.79 


11. 6S 


125.29 


5.74 


* 


i7 


7 


148.00 


12.82 


124.00 


S.31 



The San Luis Obtspo pupils made significantly greater gain than the 
control pupils In nican achieveuKnt (F = 7.051 p < .05). The conclu- 
sion is that the program was of benefit academically to the interest 
^roup participants. 

Teocfief Evo/uofion of Plan 

The teacher rated herself as hicrcashig in strength and skill as a 
teacher, in knowledge of subject areas, and in enthusbsm for her par- 
ticular plan in the State Study. Her appreciation of gifted pupils showed 
a marked increase. 

She stated that the two hours spent in workshop activines were of 
great valu< to the pupils. The projects did not interfere with regular 
classroom activities. Most of the pupils absorbed added activities with 
ease. 

In the teacher's optnton, it would have been advantageous to hold the 
( lasses in each building and to extend them to more children and to all 
grades. Such an arrangement would facilitate liaison with regular 
teachers and promote understanding; and co-operation. 

The problem of materials and supplies was a difficult one for the 
teacher. She was not able ui obtain certain needed materiab promptly, 
and Ci^^nscquently expended her own funds in a number of instances. 

£voluof ion of Pupl/ Perf ormonce by 
Toocfiof , Parenfi, oihI Selves 

The pupils were evaluated by their teacher, by their parents, and by 
themselves with respect to 16 categories grouped in six general areas. 
The ratings ei^iployed for each of the 16 categories or itenn: ranged as 
follows: marked decrease; 0— sonic decrease; C^no change; D— some 
increase; £-marked increase. (See data forms. Appendixes M, N, 
and O.) 

Essentially the evaluations had to do with the pupils* subject matter 
competence, work skills and habits, attitudes, relationships with others, 
and «elf understanding. The results of the evaluations are pr&^ted in 



Table 6h It cm be noted that the mafority of ratings in all categories 
reflect a favorable trend. The areas of subject matter performance and 
intellectual activit\' are rated higher than tho» dealing with relation* 
^ips with others although^ in the main, the latter reflects no problems. 

JErabmf ion of Fhn bf ppreitfg ond Pupf ft 

In addition to evaluating pupil performance, parents and pupils were 
asked to react to these three questions: (t) {^rticipatton in the 
study helped him? (2) Has participation created problems for him? 
(3) Would you like the prc^ram continued? Tabk 64 summarizes dietr 
reactions to the questions. (Sec page 235.) 

The table shows that parents and pupils regarded the program as help- 
ful and that they would like the program continued. The problems listed 
by parents and pupils derived from misunderstanding and resentment 
on the part of others, m^tinly regular teachers and classmates, and from 
pupil fnistration regarding homework. Some of the latter problen^ de- 
veloped in the regular classroom. 

No attempt was made to select direct statements regarding values 
and problems in programs. Earlier chapters in the State Smdy were de* 
voted to a complete evaluation of programs by pupils and parents, and 
the illustrative comments in tfuisc chapters typify the remarks of the 
San Luis ObU^po participants as well. 

Soctomefrie Doto 

Sociomctric dart* were obtained during the spring preceding the 
experimental \'car and at the end of the experimental year. The data 
showed a slight loss in the regular classrcMim, but the loss was not signi- 
ficant according to the Dixon-Mood^ test. The program had little 
effect on tlic social relationships of the participants 

REDWOOD CITY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DISTRICT PROGRAM « 

I he Redwood Cit\' Elementary School District carried on a work- 
shop program at fifth and sixth grade levels and a cluster group program 
at the seventh and eighth grade levels. These ^"•vo programs w c part 
of a total district program that included also regular classroom enrich- 
ment and planned accelciuiion* The study was conducted during the 
two-year period, 1957-59. 

The pupil participants were selected tin the basis of teacher iudgment 
at:d an individual intelligence test. The total group involved in the 
e\*aluation study consisted of 80 pupils, who were divided into four 
workshop groups and nine classes in which clusters of seven to ten 
gifted pupils per cluster were assigned. 

AJIvQ Edwonh Sht^lificol MetkodM fof ifcc* Behophral SHi*neeB, Sew Yorkt lUoebait & Co.* 

• bata made availalile bf Cl4fvncc Pefmen and Tbomftt Strplicnft, echdwimpn of thtt dittrict 
ttttdf p<^ic%t And oi thtt gifted child commitiee. Rrd4fr<KKl Cltjr Elemetitaiy School Dittrkt. 
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Sl^lMMl.MKNTARY S1UI>ri<:s 



Evaluation was l)ascil upon achievement test results and upon the 
lUilgnient of the pcc»ptc inxolvcil, especially the regular teachers of the 
workshop pupils anJ their principals, l lic suinmarv fif juvlgntcnts was 
iiertvcil from 22h questionnaires^ which were tilleil uxit by the adults 
nuist directly concerned with the experiment. 



TABLE 64 

EvoluQtion of Son Luis Obhpo Plan by Parents ond Pupils 









Pjrcnti 


I'upiU 
















No 


t'ndccidcd 


Has partictpat!' 


t\ hrlpcii ? . _ 




2r. 


I 




29 


I 




Has participati- 


<ii crcMt*\l pr 


(hlcttts?, 


1} 


15 


1 


t4 


16 




WituU y«'U likr 


tiu- pf 'iC»ai:i 




24 


3 






4 























Warirsfipp Program 

The pupils attcuiling the wnrkshiips left iU .^wVav classrcMims for 
one day a week to take part in the l\tcni^ !y Program. Despite 

the alisence, nuist of ihem wcie able t<» kce w tih their regular w ork 
easily and to attain higher achievement t^.»,. ratings than otiier pupils 
of comparable ability. 

1 he maiority of pupils, teachers, parents, and principal!^ regarded 
the W f>rk>hops as \ aiual>k\ 0\\\y ^ per cent of the teachers and ncmc 
of the parents saw nf> value in the experience. Xcarlv nil the teachers, 
principals, and members of district cfMinnirtces «>n the gifted children 
wanted the workshops eitlier lomitui'^' expanded to a full-time 
experience for the pupils. ()nl> one person out of 73 responding to 
the f{uestionnaire advocated that the program Ikt either expanded or 
discontinued. Mf>st of the ten chiinges suggested by the teachers and 
committee members ct>ncemed ihe admissicm of all eligible children. 
This had not Inren possible lurcausc of linancial limitations. AUire than 
80 per cent of the parents responded to the (|uestiiMi regarding the future 
of the workshop pn»gram by stating w ithfuit exception that the program 
should \>c continued^ if n<»t expanded. 

The workshops were established to meet the following objectives: 

1. To develop research skills to a greater extent 

2. To devehip more elTective work habits 

3. To develop problem-^solving ability and attitude 
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4. To develop further the atulity to communicate ctfectively in cenm 
of oral and written reports 

5. To pnivide opportunity fur ir;uninff advanced knowledge, wider 
experience, and extended interest in selected academic fields 

6. To fcK^ter more etTective ciri/ennhip thn>ugh discussions of local 
and international problems and practice in parliamentary procredure 

7. To provide ndditiomtl opportunity for the development of creative 
c.vprcsisiicin, particularly in art and writing 

K. To increase interc?it in, and enthtisiasm for, education in general 
and thereby help the Mudent to move clo%r to his potential 

9. To enrich the curriculum for regular students througl ^ <e contri* 
burions of those participating in the workshop 

Acx-oriling to an analysis of responses, the first e!«!ht objectives were 
attained t«i a significant degree* Objective No. 9 was achieved in 58 per 
cent of the cases. 

Cluster Group Program 

The teachers of seventh and cightli grade pupils who were assigned 
to cluster groups regarded this program as valuable. Only one person 
stated that it should be discontinued, and only one said that there had 
licen an\^ deleterious etTect upon peer relationships. All the teachers 
found that the nine objectives (see the ftircgoing list) had been met to 
some degree within their cluster pr^»gram. 

Of 20 teachers who were mit involved in the pmgram, 17 con^dered 
it to Ik: of some or considerable value. Opinion regarding its continuance 
was somewhat evenly divided, with nine favoring continuation and 
seven advocating discontinuance. The principals of schools having 
cluster groups were favorably disposed toward the program and per- 
ceived no adverse effects t>n personal-social relationships. 

Evidence of the success of Imth the cluster grouping and workshop 
programs has led t<i their c*tintinuation in the total district program for 
the third \ ear. 

LONG BEACH UNIRED SCHOOL DISTRICT PROGRAM '' 

During the 1957-58 fu^huol year, an extensive evaluation of the Long 
Beach Unified School District program for very superior pupils was 
made by principals, counselors, teachers, and the participating pupils. 
The evaluation was an extension of several studies w hich had been made 
of the program annually since its inception. 

The principals and counselors reacted to the values and contributions 
of the program by stating whether the purposes had been achieved and 
giving reasons for anv- failures encountered in the program. 

tuailfr avatbl>ltt hy Thcron Vtvcwt. AtsiixAMt Suffdmendenu Xmtntctioii. and Antoa 
Ihompftoni l>ifecitir o£ RpMsimhi LiMirt Beach Uni*«t?fl Schuol Dutrkt. 
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I'he 165 teachers who evaluated the program were a randomly se- 
lected sample of the total staff. They were chosen acct>rding to specific 
directions given to the principals. The principals instructed the partict* 
pating teachers to mail their evaluations without signatures directly to 
the district research office. 

A random group of 134 pupils was selected from a total group of 
1,505 identified as very superior pupils. These elected pupils were inter- 
viewed individually by counselors regarding their attitudes concerning 
the curriculum^ instructional methods, and school needs. 

ReQCthm of Prindpah 

According to the principals, the most important purpose of the kical 
program was *'to provide special counseling, encouragement, challenge, 
and educational stimulation to the most inteilcctually capable pupils— 
to make sure that the very superior pupils are neither overloaded with 
'busy work* nor left to develop their own skills in their own way and 
in tci <is of personal iniriat"''c alone.** Of 67 principals who re^nded* 
79 per cent snited that the ^hools had satisfactorily achieved this ob« 
{ecrive. The means for achievement had been tho^ of enrichment, spe- 
cial counseling, and in-^service work with teachers concerning the special 
needs of rheir pupils. 

The principals who stated that their schools had not achieved the 
mafor purpose gave the following reasons: lack of specific materials 
and guides for teacher use; lack of provision for superior pupils in class- 
rooms; and heavy teacher loads that prevented individual attcndon to 
superior pupils. 

The principals noted two chief effects of the program upon the ex- 
periences of superior pupik One effect came through the idenrification 
process, which meant that the teachers were made au'are of their obli« 
gatfon to make special educational provisions for the pupils. The other 
was the opportunity that pupils had te enter special classes and to take 
part in other enrichment activities. 

The maior suggestions for the improvement and f iimre development 
of the program dealt with teacher needs. The principals proposed that 
the guides for teachers be revised and expanded to provide specific 
ideas and enrichment materials. The suggestion next most frequently 
given was that teachers be given opportunity for meetings, workshops, 
and demonstrations to further their knowledge of superior pupils and 
to determine ways of helping riiem. 

R^adionM of Teachers 

The great majority of teachers favored continuarion of the progr^ 
for superior pupils, with some revisbns. Only 1 per cent favored dis- 
continuing the program. Of the total group, three-fourths indicated 
that the program had been effective, although only two-thirds of the 
elementary teachers held this view. At the elementary level, the teachers 
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considered enriclmient methods and nwreriats and the tdcntitication 
pntgrani to have inrcn iif vaUic. In the HeconJnrv {cradeN, enrichment 
niethoiis and materials* luirher standards, and identification were found 
helpfut. 

The nwist frciiuent sutjirestion made by teachers was that su|^rior 
pupils l>e gnuiped tor instructional purposes. Otlier important sugges* 
tions pertained to the addition of foreign languages^ accelerated sub- 
ject UKttter, intproved guides for teachers, and more teaching aids and 
equipntent. 

Reactions of Pupils 

W'lien the 1 H pupils were interviewed by the eouasclors, they Mcrc 
asked alx»ut the difficulty of tl)e work involved it. the program. The 
work was jtulired "al>out right" b\ 75 per cent, **too easy'*, by 2« per 
cent, and **ttni hard" hy only i per cent. At the senior high school level, 
}$ jKT cent a{ the students thouirht their w o**k was "t< i easy.*' A num- 
ber of suggestions were made b\ the pupils regarding their programs. 
At all levels the>* stressed the need for emphasis on academic subjects, 
higher recpiirements, and abilitv- grouping. 

OAKLAND CITY UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT P«uGRAM« 

Hie pntgram ff»r gifted pupils was established on an official basts in 
Oakland during the 195"-5S schi>ol year by the governing board of the 
Oakland Ciry Unified School District. Vur the 1958-59 sche>ol year, the 
program uas expandeii to include more schiwls and more students. A 
special approprlatUHi was made so chat an individual testing program 
could be carried c^n at selected grade levels. 

The programs at the elcnientary school level were organized on a 
part-time basis, with gr4>ups of pupils meeting -on certain days or at 
certain hours. Tw o teacliers and one librarian were assigned to meet 
with groups ar certain elementary schools. The groups pursued stieciat 
•ntcrests* dii! advanceil ivailing and uorkci! on pri?;ects, and had st>ecial 
experiences in such areas as crc^fivr \\ riting and science. These .^-tivitics 
occurred within the context of h«>n»»rs clul>s, special class groups, and 
library rrnding grmips. Cluster groups sinuMar to tlwise within the State 
Study were also formed in several schools. A total «>f 744 pupils wtitkcd 
with 14 teachers in tl;c official district program. A numlicr of other 
pupils uere given additional opportunities in similar activities through 
programs organized on an unotlicial basis witlun their schools. 

Official programs with supplementary teacher time allocated to them 
were developed at three of xhv district junior high schools* These pro- 
grams consisted of special classes, an accelerated program, and seminar 
groups. At the senior high school level, special classes and seminars were 

sData mjJtf urullatilv hy Merle II. l:Uiott» niaaii«r of Research, OaVland City UuUiefl ScbcK4 
District. 
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established in varit>us subjects, A tot:iI of 950 studenrs were included 
in official programs at the nm\or atui senior high school levels. 

0|>portunitics were provided for 41 srudents to take courses at Oak- 
land Cit> {>)neijc w hilc they were full-time high school seniors. The 
courses were confined to eight subjects. Most of the students t<K>k one 
college course, althougli 14 elected two courses. Ihe students passed 
the courses u ithout much dif?icuit\\ w ith 70.9 per cent receiving A^s 
or B\ 18.2 per cent C\ 7.? per cent />X 3.6 per cent incomplete, and 
no srudent receiving an F, 

Additional activities at the junior college involved the identification of 
able students and crc.uitm of special programs for them through semi- 
nars, honors programs and course credit by examination. 

Reactions of Hie High School Seniors 

A f(»llow -up study was made tif the June, 1958 high school graduates 
who had l)een in classes for the gifted. .Ml but tw o of the 37 respondents 
were continuing their education, and 22 had received scholarships. Of 
the total group, ?0 said that they had profited from the special classes; 
seven that ihc> had not. ! he benefits gained included a background 
for and intnuluction to college le\el work, greater knowledge, help 
with study and discussion teclmii^ues and added incentive to learn. 

The following suggestions were made for improving rhc program: 

Select only interested sruilents and a goful teacher; expand the 
offerings to include more Fnglish, history, philosoph\% and other sub- 
jects; give more advanced work ami reading in science, foreign lan- 
guages, and mathematics; assign reading of coniplete works instead 
of anthologies in I'nglish Kitcraturc and require more papers; put 
marc emphasis on quality rather than cjuanritx'; emphasi/c advanced 
stud\' techniijues and provide advanced college work while in high 
school; use more advanced and modern texts and materials, especially 
in niathenutics and .science; cmphasi/e more creative work, experi- 
ences in handling abstr: t iileas and following interests at advanced 
Icxels; provide a meanij^z^il counseling m^ivicc; require more back* 
ground reading for tlie seminar discussions so these arc more than 
mere expn^vi'Mis of opinion and hearsay evidence. 

General Results 

A numt>er of rewards were realized by tlic srudents and by the schools 
in the pn»gram for gifted boys and girls. Vmm the reactions of the 
participants, the district research department compiled the following 
list of benefits: 

K Increased interest in and awareness of the problems of the gifted 
and able student and the tv pc f>f program best fitted to this student 
2. Greater parent and community interest in the program 
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h Improved imtructicm in the entire school - program nchicved 
through better in<iight into the learning of children 

4. Klcnritk-;uiun of n);iny ntfirc gifted and ahle nrndcnns with a result- 
ing tniprovcment of the learning experience offered them 

5. Kxploration into the feaNibtlit>* of offering to high school students 
advanced college level counics at Oakland City Cf>llege 

6. A tncaningful experience for Oakland teachers and counselors at 
the sununer workshop^ planned especially for tho^ teachersi and 
Counselors who would be pirticipatir^ in the program in 1959-^ 

Problems for Future Study 

TlxQ following problem areas were identified by the district research 
department as needing further study: 

K rtie identification and selection of students 

2, C^rading or marking practices 

h Adequate and rcascmable structure of prog.<ui^ and requirements 
4. Co-ordination of curriculum, records, in^rvicc training, and other 

areas 
5« Counseling time 

6. Articulation and co-ordination of courses 

7. Adequate offerings for the gifted in all parts of the city 

LOS ANGELES CITY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DISTfda PROGRAM^ 

In addition to participating in several of the basic State Study experi- 
n)ental programs, the 1^ Angeles Oty Elementary School District 
established several supplementary groups. State Study procedures and 
materials were used with these groups, and at the elementary level the 
method <if identification was the same as that for the State Study. Efforts 
were made to follow the same in-service training pattern for teachers 
as within the State Study, and a special staff member was assigned to 
co-ordinate the program and to sen c as curriculum consultant 

Cluster groups were formed at the ^cond grade level and at the fifth 
and sixth grade levels. A total fif 76 pupils made up these groupings. 

Sccofhi grjiic. The second grade cluster gmu{Ms consisted of 20 girls 
and 14 bo vs. The mean chronological age of the 34 pupils was 60.6 
months^ and the mean IQ was 139.h Of the total group, 19 were in the 
middle socioeconomic group, eight in the upper, and sc\^en in die lower. 

The performance of the pupils was evaluated through the use of the 
Gates reading test ^ and the staff-devised arithmetic processes test. Since 
the control gnjup that was available was too small for comparison pur- 

TData dimle avaUttble by Mra. Thclitia £pley» Conntltnut. Olvialiui ctf Ekmentiry fiduMtlmi» 

• Artbut I. Cates» GaWi PHmary RMding Tem ami Caieg Mvemctd Frimary Heading TtUa. 
New Yoffkt Bumu «l PiihKtotioiMi. Teashm CoUeffB* CdMi nb to UmvmUr* 
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poses, only gata« arc reporred. Table 6$ sho^-s that the second grade 
puptls gained the equivalent of a year in arithmetic and were at approxi- 
mately fourth-grade level in arithmetic processes. The gain in word 
rccfignition was 1.34 grade equivalents; in paragraph meanmg, 1.91 
grade equivalents, or nearly two years. The performance level in both 
areas of reading at the end of the experimental year was that of fourth 
grade. 

TABLE 65 

Means and Standard Devfotlons for Gates Reading and Arithmetic 
Proeesws Teilt Administered to Second Grade Cluster 
Groups, ond Gains AAode Between Testings 



ScutM of tuppienwBUl treoiui snJc clutter group* 
l/5t i 





\fc2a 


devuuon 




















Arithmcttc- . . 


12.47 


2.02 


lf>.42 


3.87 


3.9.? 






UYiS 


4 00 


O.W 


1.34 




2.49 




4.40 


1.26 


1.91 
















Analysts of frtcndsihtp data showed that the pupils suffered no iit 
effects from the pn>gram. l*he status remained the same for the group. 

Fifth mid sixth grjdes. The fifth and sixtli grade cluster groups were 
composed of JO girls and 12 boys. The mean chronological age was 12? 
nmnths, and the mean IQ was liOX Of the 42 pupils, 30 were classified 
within the middle socioeconomic group, 12 in the upper* and none in 
the lower. 

The academic achicvemtnt of the supplementary cluster group was 
compared to that of matched controls from the State Study. The pupils 
were equated on the basis of age, IQ, sex, and socioeconomic status. 
Statistical allowsmccs were made for differences in initial achievement 
Analysts of results from the Sequential Tests af Educational Progress ^ 
revealed that the supplementary' group members made a highly signifi- 
cant gain in mean achk^vement over those in the control group during 
the 1958-59 school year (F = 9.87 p < •Ol). 

The special program had no effect upon the sociometric status of the 
participants. Their status remained unchanged after a year in the pro- 
gram. 

^Seuuffniial Tesit of hdncQtiwial Pregmt. Prinoefon» New Jmrsrt Onipfirflidve Tm DMiloii. 
EJucatloiua TMtoa Svk^mxw 

9—21 16f 
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Evalitattons of the puptb were imde by thdr teachers throi^ the 
use of che 16*{Hiiiit Kcsite described early in Quipter 10. The 
!ihoiied that the pitpits had made striking gains during the program 
year. *I he per cent of gain (increase or marked increase) per itan 
ranged frcmi 57 per cent to 9$ per cent, while the Uhss on any item 
ranged from 0 to 2 per cent* Only a single Ims \i*as recorded by the 
teachers on three items of the entire scale« 

LOS ANGELES CITY HIGH SCHOOL DISma PROGRAM «^ 

Two sitpplcntentar>' group progran^ were conducted by the Lm 
Angeles Cjt> High School District, with 32 e^th grade pupils in one 
group and M eleventh grade students in the other* These groups were 
not comparable to any other of the groups that participated in the 
study, since only group test scores were us^d as a tmis for identification 
and« as a result, matched groups for evaluarion purpc^ could not 
established. Data are presented^ therefore, on a test'^retest basis. 

Eifihth iiraih\ I'he eighth grade pupils in the group-tested class tcKik 
I'nglish, MKTtal studies, and matlicmatics in a special<^lass arrangement, 
as did the pupils in the eighth grade special classes within the experi- 
ntcnral pntgram. The arrangemems for this group were essentially the 
same as those descrilied {or "Special Classes— Eighth Grade** in Chap- 
ter 17. 

I he group was composed of 14 girls and 18 boys, with a mean 
chrtmolcrgical age of I4K,4 monrhs. Of these pupils. 21 were within the 
middle sociocctmotnic group, ! 1 in the upper, and none in the lower. 

The use of the SU'P instruments in the spring of 1958 resulted 
in a mean cif 2K6.I, and a standard deiiation of 7.4^. The second testing 
in the spring «»f 1959 resulted in a mean score of 294.M and a standard 
deviation of 7.78* 1 he mean gain was 8.7. 

KU'i^wh f^iidc. The special group-tested class at the eleventh grade 
leicl tcK>k the same courses and followed the same procedures as the 
pimtcipnnts in the program described for "'Special Classes— l-'leventh 
tirade" in Chapter 17. In this gn>up were 21 boys and 10 girls, with a 
mem chronological age of lK.t.R months. None of these were in the 
lower socioeconomic group; 21 were classified in the middle group; 
and 10 were in the upper group. 

On the first STFP*^ testing, given in the spring of 195K, the group 
had a mean score of 308,5 and a standard deviation of 7.22. On the final 
test, the mean sc<»re was ?14J» with a standanl deviation of 7.69. The 
mean gnin during the year was 5.8. 

*-0;itj m;iili' avaiUhU' hy Mr«. Itclmft OiAin. Spet'Kil LilitcatU»ii Sitpenisrvr. Iaa AtiRtlet City 
" f^v<iHVHfial Te^U of FAucdthnM Progirea, op» dt. 
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KINDERGARTEN CHECK LIST' 



h Omnty 
2. IMsrrkrt 



4. Teacher 



3. School 



When compared utch other children in the kindergarten^ which of your pitpits 
possess, to a marked degree, some of the foibtwing characterisiics? Be particularly 
otiservanc of the youngest children in the class, i>o not exclude any cUk! because 
of a speech defect. 

h Has unusually good vocalnilary 

2. Has ideas which are often very original in one or more areas (i«. block i4ay« 

free activities, art, rhythms, sharing) 
). Is alert, keenly olm*rvant, responds quickty 

4. I las an unusually gcMid memor>' 

5. Has a long attention span 

6. Rect^iTics^ un hi« tm n, sc^nte words in bonks chi the bni\«*sing table 
7* Uses longer ^icntences 

8. Reastms things out, thinks clearly, rec<^i?es rdacionslups, comprehends mean- 
ings 

9. Is curious about many activities and places outside immediate environment 
and/or experience 

10. Is a leader in several kinds of activities. Is abic to influence others to work 
ro\\*ard desirable goals 

th Has outstanding talent in a special area(s) such a$ art, music, rhythms, dra* 
matics (Indicate area(s) of taienc) 



If you have any pupils who exhibit at leant three cif the aliovc characteristics, please 
list their names Iwlow. Fullouing each name, list the numlier i»f all characteristics 
that fit the pupil. 



2^ 

1^. 

5 . 

CbmmeDts; . .... — — ^ 

* IWm de%*rl<>pi'tl by C'i*faU'tlc" CUfk and Klcamit llyer* Ci*mptott; r^iud^ Pitrr«on. Pariimi»unt; 
Murgutct Luml. XLinimiian Rfu&h; Bratricv LAnt/. IliviNtitti tif Ae«'4r4;!i and Cluubiui*. Oflivt* 
ut Luv AngirUt Ciiuiitr ^uprrint. ndcnt of Schouls. 



Pupil^s name 



Characteristics (Indicate by number) 



10— 3116S 



-^7^; (24J) 
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FORMAL ARITHMETIC PROCESSES TEST 

To Fomr Gwd& Teacwbs: 

We are interested in Icamii^ what jroiir pupib identified in the Stite Study 
knf>w about formal artthmetic pmces»». WtU you pie^ admbister this test to 
your pttpila individually between Octcdier 15 and 3I» check the ie$uhs» and femm 
the test to your area Proiect curriculum consultant? 

Thank you very much. 

DIRECTIONS 

Read the directions to tlw chiki. If you need to, read bc^ diiectionsi if two 
are given, but do not use my other directions. Try every item at each level Reoord 
cespcinses on the test. Secure each correct kem -f* and each incorrect bem When 
writing by the child is required, liave him write on tl» tea paper. 

Two out of three success mtw be made on each tetttf group etc) 
for success on die group. Each group success equals one point. Two out of frar 
group successes of e^eb level mutt be made to go on to the next level. Try every 
item at each level until more than two groups are failed at a leveL lliere is no 
time limir. Tht child dundd be given enough time to try each item. 



Level 1 

flow many ^rc hrrc? 
K 3. 

• • • . 



Iii What is this? or 
I low do we read . ? 

1. 2 

3. 8 

3. 7 



I,t| Make a (4) or 
Write the nuntlicr 

1. four 

2. six 

3. zero 

lo What (s this? or 
Wtiat do yoti call this? 

ADO 



Level II 

11^ Huw much are and ? or IIq take away is? or 
Add and . (am - is? 



1. } 


1. 7 


±i 


-6 


2. 4 


2. } 


±£. 


—1 


? 0 


J. 9 


+6 
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Am.MIIX H 



I Itiu* Hindi are ami :uul 4 

ur I 

Add und Mil 

1. ? 

2 \\*h.ir iiu rhi'NC ntcrn i»r M:itid for 

> 1 or W'tl.ir df» thv^v uti IIS t(» dtir 

2. J »• + 
« 2. X 

±1 



iVil III 

III I i l«i\\ tmich ^rc 
itr Add and 

1. 6 

2. 4 

±H 

7 

lllit llowfitttch 
t»r friitn 
t. 10 

5" 

IS 

- ft 



ami 



t.tkc a\v.iv 
is? 



iilf. I low inan>' ari' x ? 
<M hi>n' iiufiv art! (3 2*s)? 

1. 2 
XJ 

2. 4 

X2 

K J 
XJ 

Preface eaeh exjtiipic with fA> 
IHrnciK ilnidul iino (2) {rniu|H 
are ? 

1. 2 *"7r* 

2. ^ 

u 4 H 



IV^^ How nian>^ are 
and } 
or Add and 

I. 2. 

ft 

f 8 

IV*|| lliiw nuny arc 
fnim 



or 
1. 



2. 29 
-^24 



and 
and 

12 
28 
> If 

take a%\;iy 



IV|t flow many arc x ? 
or say how nuny are (9 5*s)? 

I. 2. J. 

5 4 

X< X4 X« 

L'se iiiea t»f fieneiU divided intii 
lertHips if neetsTiar>' 



i I 18 

2rT2- 

4 \l6 
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I III CVIUIXAI. I'WMJRAMS KOR CiiKTF.t) PLIMI.S 



I. evil V 

\\ iiuw mia'h itrv and and 
«»r Ad*l and and 

1. jr 

+t:s 

;. :i4 

Mm 

+ 197 



iir from 



I. 



:t7 

— I4K 



J. :u2 

V,. Hi>w many arc (4 23*s)? 
€)r How many is (4 x 22)? 

1. 22 
X4 

2. n 
i. 70 

Prtfsix' each exam|>Ic with (24) 
inm-ils dividi.-d intii (12) groups 
art' ? 



1. 12 I 24 

2. 15 rir 



<. 21 I K4 



Level VI 
Vlj^ I luu many - 

1. ptnt!> in i quart 

2. feet in I yard 

jl. minces in t pound 

Vl„ I low much is— 
I. !i 

!1 of !; is 
$. !i -f- 2 is 

Vl(. How nunyarc (12 26's)? 
or How much is (26 X i2)? 



I. 

Xl2 

2. 34 

X27 

J. 79 

idea of |icm-ils divitU'd imo 
{fniu|>s if nct'ctiikiry. 



1. 14 fisr 

2. 24 fW 



Uvcl VII 
VIIa Wrire- 

1. Three hundred six 

2. Four thousand eight 

3. Twenty dollars and 
eighteen cents 

II3 Which is smallest? 
1. 321.226.127.186 



VII, 



2. 1/6,1/S. K. ?S 

3. 20X)2, 2U. 2.14. .418 

1. % means 

2. V means 

3. V'nteans 



APPKNltlX B 
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VIId Word Prrfrfeiii. 

t llie children were getting ready 
f„r' a picnic. Five chUdrcn each 

lSr»^wi?hcs did they bright al- 
(ogetbec? 

2 Jeanne took lack half of the 
sandwiches in her im that were m.t 



needed. H"W tmv did she take 
t»ack? 

Ray pave out 5 sandwiches. 
Ru h gave out 8. Ho* many d.d 
K ,u » children give out together? 



Level VUl 
VII! A How much is- 

1. 2 & J take away 1 

2. 5 & 4 take away ^ 
}. 6 & 2 take away 5 

VIHb How much is- 

1. 4X1 add 1 

2. Jx2 take away J 
). 4X0 add 1 



Vlll,, How tniirh is- 

1. 2X (6-5-J> 

2. J+2 t4x:> 

3. 16-^2 (1+1) 
VIII,, How muchb- 

1. 12 
Xl-4 

2. 2% of 100 



o 
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POPIl EVAlUATION-PRtMARY FORM 

msrrumcnts for measuring 6m gwdf^Sih * "'"""^t no 

As a ftart of our studv t%t^ ^ _i ^ . 
«|K.rt to the Legislature. AttSt « .f^«f°^^ measurenieiit of grouth for the' 

as )oo pMsil,^ """" Munwit « d.(miriv« .nd « ob! 

.^«Sr;i"^t.„''S^ of U» „ 

W,tll ihis ,i„„,|,: r,-,l„,ri.»l (,m„ «c ""mS^JT^ "1? 5" ^"P')' •PPrecBttd. 
|in.» H, paiwnis of the (im p„p,|, 

^jy^ indicatkm of the 

Sincerely^ 



Teacher 



Rl.\l>l\<; 



Xo intcrcit 



Hre*prfincr 



n 



Prim 



cr 



Coninicnr: 



u 



Independent 
reading 



Rcniis Anything 
indeprpdcnrly 

□ — 



I. AVC.l Afjr AR IS 



N*o c ontrihwton 

□ — 

Cifiumcnt: 



Cmrributes 
occasionally 

~Tr~ 



Gnntribures 
better ideas 
rhan most 



Dictates derailed 
ind tviduahy 

□ — 



Untcs 
his own 
stories 



u 



ART 



Meaningless 
production 



Rcpresent^tictn 
(child interpreted) 



Afeaningfol 
representation 
(simple) 



l>et&ilcd« 
complex 
repreiicntation 



APHKNIHX C 



Comment: 



MUSIC 

Lktle participation Participates i»n level «f clai 


Use of original, 
creatt\*e ideas 


u 




u 


1 1 


Cunmient: 








ARITUMI nC 
No interest 


Vscs Kintple 
countinK 


Understands 
ample processes 


Under^ands and uses 
complex processes 


u 


u 


u 


u 


Ccnntncnt: 








SOCIAL srruDii^s 

VV*ofks at level 
So participation of cbss 


CDnrriliutes better 
ideas than most 


Contributes to class 
through independent 
research 


u 


u 


u 


u 


Comnicnt: 









o 
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PUPri INTEREST SURVEY 



I. County 
Sch<HtI 



4. Pupil 
6« Grade 



2. Disrricr 



5. Six (cirt'lc) B G 

What arc >\>ur Lvuriic TV pri»gnitm? 



8. \V!wc parts cif the ne\vspa|H:r do you like to read best? 



V. U'h.it arc yiiur fa%'(tritc iimga^ines? 



10. What arc the best books you have tt?ad this year? 



It. Of what clul^ or organizations are you a member? 
Offices held: 

Honor or recognition received: 
12. Special activiries j-ou take parr in at school: 

U. In which sports are you interested? 

Do you play? " " 

14. Your fa%'orite recreation: 

15. List your hobbies: ... 

Do you have other interests? Please list. 

16. List any cotlecttons you have made and your age when you made them: 

17. What is your favorite family recreation? 

18. Have you taken trips outside of California? Whei«? 

19. What kind of trips would you like to take if you could? 

20. Do you have a Job? . What? 



( 252 ) 



21. Vocational choice: 

22. Parents* vocjtumal chiHcre (or you: 

2.), What are >'4>ur eduiMtional aiiil»iti(»ns? 

24. How cio you plan to Htiance your viluLitic^n? 

25. What arc your favorite school suhiccts? 
What siuiifccts to ytiu JtKlikc? 

26. What do you Ukc Inr^t alMuit sch<Hitr 
What do you like least? 



Appendix E 
PARENT QUESTIONNAIRE 

AU information on this form will be strictly confidenttal and will be only 
for study pur|N>$€«, Your responses will be *fsed only in a group context and you 
will not be tdcnti6cd personally in any way. If you have a baby book for this 
child^ will you plcane refer to it. 

1. Gmnty 2. hkrri^t 

School . 4, N'unw f»f child 

S. Sex (circle) B G 6. Grade 

7. Binhdate S. Ape 

*K City of birth 10. Mother's age at binh of child 

Ih List a{?es for titc following (in months or years and months): 



12. 



fitart of talking a. 


Bhddcr contnil fully established 


g. 


Use uf sentences b. 


IU»\i-fl ciimrul fully cMublishcd 


h. 


Finit tooth c. 


'I'ii-d shot-s lUUKsistcd 


i. 


Sat without support d. 


Rode tricycle 


I. 


First step unassisted e. 


Rt>de bkycle 


k. 


First walked easily f. 


First learned to read 


L 


Mtaoh attended 


City and fstate Omtr f front* 









13. Describe early tndiejttions of hupcritir ability: 



14. Did the mother have health problems during pregnancy? 

15. Was the binh difficult? . 

16. Has the child had any dictar)* problems? 

17. Does the child have any speech protdems? 

18. Does the child complain al)out his health? 

19. Is the child poorly co-ordinated? 

20. Has the child had qiccial problems with sleeping or rest? 
2K Does the clJid have any serious health problems at present? 

(2J4> 
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22. Has the chtid had any uf the fullfiwing: 

>e« Nf> Vet Ne> 

allergy rlu'tiiiiatic fever 

dtalictes - - ^ . tiilicrculitsls ctinr»ict 

epilepsy - <ithcr htuhis i!lnv>!i - - 

heart diiicaHe ... iim^^^ t>pcratii»n!i or iniurtCN — — . 



2.^. Cbmtncnts regarding any area marked Vest 



24. 








Hit 


Father: 

CTheek: real ( ) 
step ( ) fitsrer ( ) 




Job tilU': 
Oescriptittn: 


Ikinw K 
K 9 III 
11 \2 U 
14 !> 16 
AlKive 16 




M««hfri 

Check: real ( ) 
step < ; inswr i ) 




Joh title: 
l>estTiption: 


Itelow K 
M 4 to 

11 12 
14 15 lA 
Alw»vc 15 




Ciuardian: 




Job title: 
i>esicriptti»n: 


Below 8 
8 9 10 

11 12 n 

14 15 15 
AImivc 15 




Other adults 
in home 











25. Brothers and sisters: \am<rff 



25. Club, snctcttcs, church groups to which parents belong: 
Father Mother 
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2^ tlubhtcsof: 
latlier 



lllUC:\fl4INAi. I'KlNIiU.MH lilR C.tm.ll fVHtUS 

M<»fher 



28. ratiicr\ Vficar^onal goal fur child (Be spcciiic) 
Mother's vocational goal for child 

29. Do yoM own your hcnne? Yts No 
Yearly income of: (check) 

Fa$ksr Mviker 

Bilovv 

Over 20,CIU0 

.^i. If you rvi\u pIciKe check: jype of kauiiu& 

Kumished apartment < 
Unfurnished apartment ( 
Furnished houtt ( 
Unfumiskhcd house ( 
Trailer < 

32. l>o you have out!^ide help in the home? Yes 

(Oicck) 

No 



Child hUK ow n room ( ); sliarcs u ith others 

C 

}4. Approxinutc number of adult iMMiks in home 
35. Magazines read regularly 



Sumher of woomM 



(numbrr) 



Private lessens t-*:en by child: 
KM 



Hon* iQng taikcn 



Frequency 



37. Trips child has taken: 



Atfi 



^ti. I'hings the family docs together; 



Am Ni>i\ I-: 257 

Child H rccreatinn;il choiu«s- 

CluHcc tif pbytivUcs (4^cn» m v lUinilHrs, ttc.) 
4t. liiw (iiiCK he pet alf»ng with hisi pUyniatcs? 
4i. Hrefcrrmi.'s \vb n he is ahmc 

41. Clhild's mcn!lH?rship in imt^tif-sclwHtl dulw «r gn)U|>s 
44* Clhihrs rraairtjr inrcrc^rs (favorite iMMik-t-type, titles) 

45. Anwunt nf ihilil\ reading |>cr week (estimate) 

46. C?hitd\ hobbies and colleetions 

47. Child « sp^-ial ratenw <»r skills 

48. Child*s H|>eeial proWems or needs at honie 

49* H<tu- does the child get along with others in the honic? 

50. Child's home responsibilities - - 

51. Does he have an allowance? Yes No Amount per week 
52* Discuss the attitude of the child toward schotd 
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25H I Mt r\liO\ \l MKiK^AMH HItt (ill mi PUPILS 

Dws yimt atricuilc differ? If sci^ in what way? 

fh diiUVs M^luHil iwvkH i%s >-c»u Mre tlieilt 

54. I>csf f ilic thv child is >'ou see hitii (ifcrsnnality, attitudes toward home, wcirk, 
friends) 

Name o£ iofoniiiiiit 
ReljijcMifthip to ^tfd 
Date 



Appendix F 

HEALTH REPORT-TEACHER OBSERVATIONS 

1. Cbunt^ District 

V Scbciot 4. Pupil 

?. Sex (circle) B G A. Oradc 

Use check only to uuhcatc areas nvcJing ancmMiii, AUMrniv i»f vhccks will mJ;cate 
that no problems cxisc. 

Cmmtcfits on ^c^n nccAin\i attention 

Ha< frequent ;ti fences due to iilticHi^ ... K 

Ap|H*;ink e\ci*ssivcly thin 1- 

Appeitrs cxctvtvcly far / 

1 ire* QAs\\y • 

Has pfM»r co-ordination 5. 

lias poor pfvytiirc ..... 6. 

Omiplatns fretpientty nf hcattach s • . . • 7. 

Has frequent ciilds 8. 

I las skin eruptions 9. 

Has sf^ecch defect • 10. 

€JtHiipi;iins frc(|Ueniiy of upsi't stfini.ich . » M. 

Has frequent s^tvs 12. 

Has cr<»ssed eyes l.^» 

Appears to have vision dtfliculty 14. 

Has diurhargc from ears or cittton in ears 15- 

0>niplains of cjrachc^ Ift- 

Appears r» htive hciirinj? dirticuit>' IT, 

U a persUtcnt nn»uth bitMthcr 

OmipKiins frcqucnily c»i Mirc thrnai .... 19, 

Oimpluins of tcHuhachc 20. 

Has unclean or decayed teeth 21. 

Seenui t>vcrly aifgrcsnivc 22. 

Frequently Uhscs temper 2t. 

Appears ncrvtius 24, 

Ap|»ears shy or \virhdra*i'n 25. ^ 

Iff matienii%'c 26. 

iWier 27. 

Sign.iture of teacher l)atc . — 



K >5V } 
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HEALTH REPORT-MEDiCAL OBSERVATIONS 

^ i>cho6l 4. PupU 

5. Six (circle) B G Graife 

R I. Ci»rrcctcil: R L 

Ififiiring: R U Hearing defeat: 

I'titf check cinly to inJicatc areas needing attention. Atmnce of checks will indica^ 
that no pr<4ilcins exist. 

CarmMns on arcM necJhtg anemkm 

\utrltiiin 1^ 

Shin 2. 

lyvK 

r.ars 4, 

\<KC 5^ 

IV^eth 

Tlinwt 7. 

I lean s. 

I.ungs . . » 9, 

.Mnloinen 10, 

Cvcnttalta II. ' 

Orthopedic M.iiiK 12. 

PiistiirL* 

Wurirfi»f!ic.il *»r.ifiN 14, 

(icneral phvKtcal k{.«u» 

Cfcneraf enuitidna! status |6. 

Other 17. 



Signature of ph>!iician I>:ite 



Appendix H 
ADJECTIVE CHECK UST 

leather Du^trict 
RiNHii Dace . 

Hcslik each word or grtnip of \%'ord8« write tlw first and names of one to 
three chiliircn in your classiroom whose name** you first think of in retacion to the 
term. \V«irk rapiJIy. Relate >'citir reac'tkma ro the classro&m situattofi. Names of 
indivtdiiais may be ur^d as many tinm as you wish. 

1. I>i!itntermcj 

2. C«M>|KraTtvc . - 

>. A^arc »f others* feelinfcs ^ 

4. Unrcltahle - 

S* Inanentive 

6. Wants to excel .... 

7. Well accepted 

5. PfKir store of information 

9, Poor comprehension 

10, Good %*ocabubr>' 

11. Defiant 

12. Logical planner j 

I J. Unco-operative 

14. Generalises well • 

If. Poor self-control 

16. Needs recotmttiiMi — - 

17. Original - ^ 

18. Responsible - 

19. Mature - 

M. Lazy ^ 

21. Careless . * ^ — 

22. Realistic - . - 

21. Methodical 

24. Remembers well - - 
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2fi2 I *u c:AiiiiNAr pk4m;ra.ms H>it Gim.ii pupils 
2J. Rca»>n$ well 



26. Seeks kncm^ledge 

27. Plans ahead 

28. llcmle 
29» S>fS|>i4': ►its 
SO. Gouu Ldkicr 
)L Aggressive 

32. Perseveres at work 
Disoticdiene . 
Pofir vocabtdary 

15, Adapts to change 



Appendix I 

TEACHER REACTION SHEET-ELEMENTARY* 

t. t!tnmt>' 2. i>istrict 

\. &hiuit 4. Pupii 

<. Jh-x icitdv) n ru Grade 
'I c.u'lu-r 

If >o!i v.vtv r.in»K 111! i-liiUlnn in v««ir cIj^s .ippn>xiin:m*\y *i wonlJ rjtc in 

tMch iiiUstiiHi, wtinU rate U wcmfd me "V\ Of courM.\ this cstitimc 
nt-ed not !ippi> t<> the p.mtcubr unuip ticing sTudicU in rliis proicct. Qtcck all 
iu-iiiH wtiu'h ;kppty in your class. 

I. Ill ytMUvs hv TAtvs (cluck wherever :ippn*prwre) : 

OuistanJlnf!, AveroSB Week 

a. iW a 1*1 wh! rcftrcc . - . 

h« as a c.ipt;tin nr lender 

c. as the first clioit'e *'*ni a Nidc" .... 

d. as eajjfer tu Join in llie |*:inws .... 

II. (Hicck hcli»\v the present ieVfl iif this pitpils classrotHn achievement in relation 
to his actual ^r^ide pljceinent: 

nttlMiamUng Apeni^ Weak 

a. Reading 

b. Arithmetic 

c. LanKuage 

d. Spelling . • — 

c. S«H'ia! Studies - 

f. Science . . * 

g. Mu>ic 

h. .Vrr 

III. In class (cheek uhe!V%er appropriate^: 

a. IVw responds arc I. cintck 2. like others 3. ^tuduHl 
l>. lie I. imially 2. stiiiietimes J. seldom ccmtplctes class as- 
signments. 

i\ tie Is olnicrvanr 1. usiullx* 2. $(>metimes >. seldom 

d. He is full o( ideas 1. usually 2. sottierimefi J. seldom 

e. lie panicipates freely 1. usually 2* si>nictinies 3. seldom 

f . I le vnlunrecrs to do things 1. usually 2. sometimes 

seldotn 

g. He volunteers to answer questifms 1. usually 2* sometimes 

seldom 

» .Vlaptrd fromt **M«w C:a|>abk I^vner Dato Sbw-t," tos Annrtes Ccwpir Siiucrintrodent i»f 
Schools. Divjfr>n of Ri^M'tirrh atid GuMance, develotifd by Oirabelle Clark asm Emnor Dret. 
Cumpion( Lyman IVtt^rMin. PMr.iinimiiitt MorRUirt Xund, Manhattan Beach; Beatrice Lautx. 
I>)MKiim nf RfM'tifth nnil Guidance, Ot^iw «if the Lf»« AofE^'lc* County Supcrintemknt of 
SiiuioU; Clarice llcDnrtt, CuUrr City. 
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2M MK'f:%ttf>%\l. I»IHK.R.\\IK FOR filFTKII K^PilS 

h. I tc %*oIuntCf?rai tt> cx|trc!>w iilcasi I. usually 2. «»iiicimics 

tV. PcrMHist-Mtcial tKrh^viur i check ^fivr Ji|iprt>|tfi;itc iicM.*ri|ittcm): 

a. L speaks rareiy 2. uphuMs his end <if talk I. talks 
a grpae deal 

b. I. riniid 2. tike others of his age 3. very con^dcnt 

c. I. defiant 2. t^rdtnarily ohcdicnt }^ submisdvc 

d. !. rude 2. re^ctful as others of his age }. extn»nety 
pciHte 

e* t* never cririci/e)i others 2. comtnents on weakne^^ and faults 
J. extrenKly criticral 

f. h stolid (rare changes of ntood) 2. haj^y or unhappy as conditions 
warrant . 3. very happy or very unhappy 

g. gives up very easily 2. tries 3. Obsdnate (never gives up) 

h. I. sruhlK>m 2. conforms easily persuaded 

i. t. submissive 2. self-controUed . 3. eKplcKttve 
}. t. dejected 2. good humored 3. hilarious 

k. 1. ccinHtantiy worrying 2. worries only with came 3. never 

worries (carefree) 
/. L apathetk (no emotional re^MHise) . . 2. Healthy cmotimis . . 

3. extreme emotional reactions 

nu L contrar>* 2. open-minded 3. too eusily influenced 

n. 1. impulsive 2. acts with reasonable care 3. very caurious and 
careful 

o. U tisualiy a leader 2. alternately a leader or a follower 3. usually 
a follower 

Please tell briefly the kind of person you think this individual is. 



Appendix J 
TEACHER REACTION SHEET-SECONDARY 

1. Oninty _ h Dfecrict 

J. School ^ 4. Student ^ _ — 

5. Sex (circle) B G 6. Grade 

Pic^ fiU tn the appropriate hbnk spaces ss they pcrtsin to the clas m which this 
ftcudent is enrolled. Check the present level of this student s classroom achtevement 
in relation to his actual grade placentent Please return this form to the Principal's 
Office. 

CLASSROOM ACHIEVEMENT 

Omstanding Average Weak 

f. English 

Reading «*•••» - 

Handwriting . . 

Spelling 

Kssay writing (creativity, originality) 

II. Mathematics (specify) 

Reasoning 

Computation 

III. Science (specify) 

Knowledge of principles 

Laboratory performance ... 

IV. Foreign language (specify) 

Understanding 

Pronunciation 

V. Social Studies (specify) 

Understanding 

\1. Phys^al Education 

Ability as referee 

Ability as leader - 

As first choice "on a side" • • • • 

As eager to Join in activities . . 

VII. Art« drama« music (specify) 

Understanding 

Performance — — 

Vin. Other (qpecify) - - ■ 

IX. In class (check whoever appropriate) : 

a* His responses are 1. quick 2. like others I. studied • 

b. He 1. usually .... 2. sometimes 3. seldom completes class 
assignments* ^ 

c. He is observant L usually . 2. sometimes 3. ^Idom 
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k\, I Ic !s full ot tiicjs I. UMiitly 2. sutnctmiiw ^ scKioiii 
f. I Ic vohiiurcrs to ihi tliiiii^s I. uMiiUy 2. M>i)ietiincs 

V >cliif>tll • 

^. llv V4il<ineccni to answer quelriiMiN I. usuull) 2. Miiiiciiiiies 

h. lie vitlnnu-i-rs r«i express idcis I. usujity 2. sfitwtlities 
hcLiotn 
I'spvvially in 

Ri-nurks M'netiuk^ srretii^hs. MiMknissi'N). IVtl lirielly rhe kind of pcr.Miii you think 
this huiivitlu^U is. 



l^ericKl of ;tl»o\e RfKtm Teacher 



Appendix K 

INTERVIEW ^UMMARY 

1. Goiaily 2. DiscriGC — 

h School ^ 4* Pupa 

S. Sex (circle) B G 6. Gmle. 

7. Ifitervieweet (check) Pupil Teachw Faient^ ^ M F 

(Gri^e) 

8. Interviewer 9. Date . 

PleaM record as ctimpktdy as posttble in the s[mc6S bebw. Use the reveise side 
if necessary. 

A. Motkunkm far scbo^ 

B. PupWs degree of confidence in peer rektfymsblps 
C Leadership 



Appendix L 
OPEN-ENO QUESTIONS 

To &LficreD TsACKr- 

At scHiie time during <^ weeks, wichm your regabr language arts acdvi^ 
tfasi, wfll you please ask all of your piqub to write <m the two foUowing qiMstioiis: 

(1) Who are the persons vtam you have admked mostf Name one living and one 
dead and esfdain why you dhoae timn. 

(2) SbotM specif pkms be mede in school for Mgtt smdenaf Rease explain y<mr 
answer. 

If it is at all posrfbte, please ^^ice die writing m these ti^^fes so that at least a week 
intervenes. When both papers are completed, fdease turn them in to your princ^iaL 
Thank you very nuMlu 
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PARENT EVALUATION OF PUPIL 

Dear Pabents: 

Wc need to impose upon you for a final time to get your reaction to ytntr chiid^s 
experiences 9*- a parttdpant in the State StiMly. It is highty important to us to have 
your evaluation of the pn^ram*s effectiveness. 

We shall appreciate it very much if you will fill <mt the attached page and xtmm 
it as soon as possible to 



'lliank you very much. 

PARENT EVALUATION OF PUPIL 

Pu|nl*8 Name 

\^ you idea» think of your child at the present time in cmnpariscHi to last 
year. As a result of his participation in the Sfiite Study* {rfease raie him on the 
following items* Place the letters a, h» c, d, and e on Hie Ifaie fdiowiog each item 
accGffdiiiK to die scale below. You may have difficult in respcmding to some of 
items. Ptease make the best esthnata riiac ytm can. 

(a) Much less (b) Less (c) Abo^t the same (d> More (e) Much nuire 

1. Ability to thmk things through for himself 

2. Knowledge of subject matter areas (science, social studies* and others 

he has taken) • 

}. Interest in school . 

4. Ability to see relaticHiships 

5. Ability to find information . . . 

d. Abilit)* to work well by nnnself 

7. The likii^ and req>ecc of odier pupils for hioi 

8. Ability to iadge the usefulness of facts 

?. Ability to get along well with his teacher(s) 

10. En)o>*ment of learning 

11. Knowledge of arithmetic^ spellii^« and other basic skills 

12. Curiosity about learning new things . « 

II. Ability to accept responsibilky ^ 

14* QM>ortunity to n^e thir^ escperinvne* and use ideas 

15. Knowledge of his strengths and weaknesses „^ 

16. Willingness to do work as a leader 
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Please answer the questions that follow 

17. Has participati(4i in the smdy helped hrni? (Yes or no) . 
Please explain. 



IS. Has participation created pntblenis for htm? (Yes or no) 
Please explain. 



19* Would ym like to have the program continued? (Yes or no) 
Please explain. 



20. What changes, if my^ would you biggest? 



Name 
Address . . 
Telephone 
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TEACHER EVALUATK)N OF PUPIL 

^"^ Piq^ Itedier ft** 

Bease evaluate ihk pupil by placing the letter a« h, c, d, e <m the line foUowfatg 
each item according to the scale below. Think of him in lelftckm to his pefformance 
at the start of the prt>gram« 

(a) MarkiHf loss (A) Increaaiitg 

(b) niminiHhing (e) Marked increase 

(c) About die same 

L Abiiicy to siilve proMen« . • 

2. Knowledge of sublect matter areas • - — - 

3. Interest in school • • • - • 

4. Ability to think in terms of the whdc and to see parts In rdadm to 

the whole • — 

J. Research skills - 

6. Ability to work independently . » - 

7. Status in peer groop 

8. Critical thinking ability • • 

9. RappoR yxith teacher . . . . ^ - - 

10. Motivation toward learning ~ 

11. Knowledge of basic skills (fundamentals) 

12. IntcllcctuaA curiosity 

IJ. Abi^'ty to accept reqimstbility - 

14. Opportunity to create and csperiment with ideas and dtbigs 

15. Self-ttridcntanding ^ 

16. Acceptance of leadership roles • • 
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Appendix O 
PUPIL SELF-EVALUATION 

PupiTs Name 

Will y<nt pWnse think €)f ynursclf at the prcwnt dmc in comparison to bsr year. 
As i rts«!r of this yi-.n^s \\4>rk, plcanc rate yourself on the following items. Place 
tlic Icnerii A, auJ un the line follo\%'ing each item according to the scale 
l>elfAv, 

Much ftss {U) I,c?a (c) AImiui the jiume (d) More (c) Much more 

1. AbiHt>* to think things through fur niyjielf . 

2. Kmiwti'dge «>f Mihtect iiurtcr Jircits (s(*ience« siKiA tidies, and others 
I have r.ikcn> 

J. huercst in \ch(KiI 

4. Aliility ui mt hou' things go t(»gether in a situation (see relationships) 

5. Ability to find inforniarion , . 

6» Ability to work wvW by myself 

7. Ilic liking and rcN|Hx't of other pupils for me 

8. Ability to judge the OH'fuIness i>f facts 

9. Ability to get alotig with niy tcacl!er(s) 

10. l*n)oytncnt of learning 

It. Kno\i ledge of arithmetic, spelling and other liasic skills 

13. Curiosit>' atmut learning new things 

13. Ability to accept responsibi' 

14. Opportunity to make things, experiment* and use ideas • 

15. Knowledge of niy .strengths and weaknesses 

lA. Willingness to dfi work as a b-ader 

Please answer the questions that follow: 

17. Has the scImm^I year been helpful to you? Yes . No 

Please explain. 



18* as any part of the school work this year created any 

prot>lems for you? Yes . No 

Please explain. 
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272 f:iK;c;;AiMiNAi. PKm^iiAMS for uiited vv¥iis 

19. Wcfuld you like to conrinue in a grmp like the one you 
lud this >-car? Yes 



20. What changes, if any would you suggciii? 



Appendix P 

SELF-EVALUATiON BY TEACHERS IN PROJECT 

Teacher D^to 

ih\e cibkcrive of the State Study b to increase teacher consilience and compe- 
tence in reaching gifted children. \\V would, therefore, like yiHir t^bicctive evaliia- 
tion cm your current feeling!! in this area. 

Please evaluate yiiurMrtf cm the folloutng itentk, u&ing J, J acxHirding to the 
scale helow. 

(a) DiHttnishtng (c) Increasing 

(b) About the santc (d) Marked increase 

1. Strength and Mil as a teacher « 

2. Knowledge of subfcct areas 

1. Appreciation of "gifted'* pupils 

4. Fnthusiastn for your particular cla^itHmt plan in the State Study . . . 
If no reaction, leave blank* 

1. What changes would you suggest in your particular educational plan? Why? 



2. In your opinion, what arc the values of your particular plan in the State program? 



h I low has participation in the State ^dy helped you? 



4. List any problems created by your parMipation in the State Study. 
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SOCIAL RELATIONS DATA 

'III Si-iM mi 'Iru IHK: 

Tci us ncciicit scK*uKrf!:ttkttis tlit^t. ^-ill \'iiu plvasc Mjpply viwh inifiil in >nur 
c\m yx'ith a ptu'c uf p.i|>cr this >i/c. 7 fv// Ari»v f/.v ffflloiL'h/ji Jirccfmas: 

'It! help nic kmiw ;tn uf you ln'ttcr, y«u \>Icasi: write ymir nuiu? af the top 
•It this pifHT nnJ ifown the sMc put ihc nutulicri 2, and >• Beside ttumbcr 1« 
HTtte ihc riM jiiil S.^i^t tMiiKr uf >oiir K-st friend in this cla>H. tk<siiic 2, write >'tHir 
scccmd i*hf»ici% aiut K^iilc ><»nr ihtrd chiMCv. Please do not talk this over. St* ofic 
''n the n/um uv// .w//<r fUfi^i ts, 

(I cMcher^i in kindirtcurten ;ind fim ^rade w ill need to record elioiee\ of indi- 
vidtuis.) 

Ilt.mk yoii \er>' much. 

Appendix R 

EVALUATION BY COUEGE INSTRUCTORS Of^ HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS IN THEIR CLASSES 

I>EAii ; 

in your class tiurtng the ptiKt senu-stcr you tuve had 
frcHU High &'hi»oi. 

To help :k in the Si.tte Study, wc v"u!d at>priri:tte >our cheeking e.ich «if the 
foUtiwing itenis as each relates to tht.* student named: 

ExcdUm Average Voor CnjMctofajRe 





□ ■ 


. . C3 • • 










. . Q . . 


. □ . , 


. . □ 










. . □ 


4. AttcnJattcc 










5. Pr(»ntintiC!i!i nitli assiisnnH'ius . . 










6. Rriitionsliips with othrr scudcnts 








. . □ 



Cnnuuents: (If ynu dcsire« you rnay include ctmutients on valtic(s), if an>\ of 
allow ing twelfth grade gifted high school students to attend college 

cLusfSj 



Semester grade: 

A stamped* addressed envelope is encio^ed for your convenience, lltank yuu 
very much. 

o 

2ll6f laiiO lOM 
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